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PREFACE. 


TT  has  been  very  often  suggested  to  me  by  friends 
•*-  that  I  should  write  down  some  of  my  ex- 
periences on  voyages  made  about  the  Pacific  during 
my  younger  days ;  but  not  considering  them  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  public  in  general,  I  always 
abstained  from  doing  so  until  quite  recently,  when, 
after  being  again  strongly  urged,  I  in  an  unguarded 
moment  promised  to  overhaul  my  memory  regard- 
ing a  few  of  the  many  more  or  less  striking  incidents 
that  I  met  with  not  only  in  the  far  distant  past,  but 
also  during  later  years  of  my  somewhat  checkered 
career  in  Japan. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  falling  in 
with  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  the  first  and  fore- 
most one  being  that  I  intend  to  devote  the  proceeds 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  these  "  Reminiscences " 
towards  improving  the  helpless  and  pitiful  condition 
of  some  poor  unfortunate  sailor  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  during  the  present 
cruel  war.  The  second  reason  for  writing  is  that 
by  so  doing  I  may  clear  away  any  misunder- 
standing among  my  acquaintances  respecting  the 
extent  of  my  connection  with  the  notorious  Captain 
Pease  and  the  still  more  notorious  Captain  "  Bully 
Hayes,"  both  of  South  Sea  fame. 

With  these  two  motives  for  writing  always 
before  me  I  have  managed  to  fulfill  the  promise 
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made  to  my  friends.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
and  the  result  does  not  come  up  to  my  expectation, 
for  which  shortcoming  I  may  advance  the  following 
reason  :  Sailors  being,  as  a  rule,  always  prepared  to 
fall  in  with  all  sorts  of  perils  at  sea,  think  but  lightly 
of  them,  and  those  met  with  are  forgotten  almost  as 
soon  as  the  danger  has  passed  away.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  some 
of  the  incidents  in  my  life  occurred,  accounts  tor  the 
absence  of  many  details  in  these  memoirs. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
dangers  accompanying  the  calling  of  those  who  go 
to  sea  in  ships  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and 
of  many  lands  are  generally  far  greater  and  more 
numerous  than  those  attending  other  occupations  on 
land.  Very  few  old  sailors  indeed  can  say  that  they 
ended  their  career  without  having  had  any  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  death  by  shipwreck,  collision 
or  some  other  of  the  many  dangers  they  are  most 
likely  to  have  met  with.  As  for  myself,  I  had  far 
more  than  my  share  of  dangers,  as  the  following 
enumeration  of  some  of  them  will  show. 

When  still  quite  young  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  the  small  craft  I  was  in  cut  in  two  by  a  large 
sailing  vessel  off  Sydney  Heads,  with  the  result  that 
I  was  nearly  given  up  as  dead  when  hauled  out  of 
the  water. 

I  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay 
river  some  years  later,  knocked  and  tumbled  about 
by  the  breakers  among  the  boulders,  and  eventually 
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washed  on  the  beach,  stunned  and  fearfully  cut  and 
bruised. 

While  furling  the  gafftopsail  on  a  yacht  during 
a  race  on  the  river  Derwent,  Tasmania,  the  mast 
went  by  the  board  and  I  was  carried  along  with  it 
and  got  entangled  under  the  mainsail  until  hauled 
from  underneath  it,  more  dead  than  alive. 

Got  chased  by  a  shark  one  night  in  Bombay 
harbour.  Narrowly  escaped  by  climbing  up  on  the 
chain  cable. 

Contracted  the  fever  on  the  day  we  left  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius,  where  between  four  and  five 
hundred  people  were  dying  from  it  daily.  Was 
insensible  for  three  days  during  the  crisis,  and 
saved  by  quinine.  This  was  the  only  sickness  I 
ever  had  in  my  life. 

Got  knocked  down  by  a  Chinese  mob  one 
evening  in  Whampoa.  Had  my  head  split  open  and 
was  left  unconscious  in  a  dark  alley  to  where  I  had 
been  dragged. 

Fording  a  roaring  stream  in  New  Zealand  I 
lost  my  footing  and  was  washed  down  the  swirling 
stream  among  boulders  for  a  long  distance  until, 
obtaining  hold  of  an  overhanging  branch  of  a 
tree,  I  managed  to  crawl  on  to  the  bank,  much 
bruised. 

At  Ponape,  Caroline  Islands,  when  trying  to  lift 
out  a  rifle  standing  in  a  corner  behind  a  copying 
press,  something  caught.  On  looking  over  to  see  the 
obstruction,  and  lifting  the  rifle  at  the  same  time, 
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its  hammer  caught  and  the  gun  went  off.  The  bullet 
went  through  the  rim  of  my  hat,  and  the  galvanized 
iron  roofing  overhead. 

In  1872,  while  taking  a  short  cut  from  the  Bluff 
Gardens,  Yokohama,  through  the  long  grass  down 
to  the  lower  road,  which  is  now  the  Sakura- 
michi,  I  felt  myself  going  down  suddenly  into  an 
unprotected  and  unused  well.  Fortunately  my 
arms  were  outstreched  in  time  and  caught  the 
brink.  After  much  struggling  I  managed  to  get 
back  over  the  spongy  brink,  and  not  until  I  had  got 
several  yards  away  from  it  did  I  realize  what  a 
narrow  escape  I  had.  The  well  was  about  60  feet 
deep,  and  had  I  fallen  to  the  bottom  nobody  would 
have  heard  my  cries  for  help,  as  the  lower  road  was 
some  sixty  yards  away. 

Other  narrow  escapes  will  be  alluded  to  as 
these  reminiscences  are  detailed. 

I  am  happy  to  here  express  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  L.  D.  Adam,  Editor  of  the  Japan  Gazette,  for 
his  ready  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  refer  to  old 
files  of  newspapers  for  the  correct  dates  of  some  of 
the  events  mentioned  in  this  book. 

;. _;;    .        'X     '  j.  j.  M. 

August,  1918. 
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CHAPTER     I. 
ON  A  RUSH  TO  THE  GOLD-DIGGINGS. 

OOME  time  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century 
v~'  a  new  gold-field  was  discovered  near  Hokitika, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  south  island  of  New 
Zealand,  its  distance  from  Port  Nelson  being  about 
200  miles  by  sea.  The  Australian  newspapers  gave 
such  glowing  accounts  of  this  new  field  that  a  rush 
towards  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  Colonies  was 
soon  in  full  swing.  Not  only  diggers,  but  also  young 
men  in  good  positions  were  in  feverish  haste  to  get 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  second  officer  at 
the  time  on  board  of  the  S.S.  Neptune,  of  London, 
Captain  Kerr.  The  vessel  had  been  running 
between  Sydney,  Newcastle  and  Auckland  for  some 
»  months  ;  but  as  the  trade  did  not  pay  she  was  put  on 
the  berth  at  Sydney  for  London  at  the  time  when  the 
new  rush  started.  Neither  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  chief 
engineer,  nor  myself  caring  to  go  to  England  just 
then, — being,  in  fact,  among  those  smitten  with  the 
gold  fever, — we  asked  Captain  Kerr  for  our  discharge. 
He  obstinately  refused  to  grant  the  same  at  first, 
but  was  eventually  obliged  to  do  so,  as  the  ship's 
articles  had  expired.  On  getting  clear  of  the 
Neptune  we  at  once  procured  a  first-class  passage 
for  Port  Nelson  on  board  of  the  Panama  Mail 
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steamer  Ruahine  and  set  about  purchasing  the  re- 
quired outfit  for  the  diggings ;  and  although  we  did 
not  know  exactly  what  was  needed  in  that  line,  we 
found  afterwards  that  we  had  done  fairly  well.  The 
outfit  for  each  of  us  consisted  of  two  pairs  of 
moleskin  trousers,  two  red  flannel  shirts,  a  soft  felt 
hat,  a  black  neckerchief,  a  leather  belt,  a  pair  of 
heavy  leather  boots,  a  blue  blanket,  a  pick-axe, 
shovel,  tin  dish,  billy  and  several  minor  articles, 
and  last  of  all  a  tent.  When  we  had  got  into 
our  new  rig  we  packed  up  our  belongings  not 
required  and  gave  them  in  charge  of  the  hotel 
proprietor  for  safe  keeping  until  our  return. 
Marching  forth  from  the  hotel  to  go  on  board  the 
steamer,  with  the  swag  upon  our  backs  and  the 
different  tools  under  our  arms  or  slung  to  the  belt, 
we  thought  ourselves  fit  to  pass  muster  as  real 
diggers,  but  were  sadly  mistaken,  for  the  actual 
article,  the  real  veteran  gold-digger,  spotted  us  at 
once,  and  we  had  to  put  up  with  considerable  good- 
natured  though  somewhat  course  chaffing  from  them. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  we  and  our  outfits 
were  far  too  clean.  The  real  digger,  whether  at 
work  or  on  a  rush,  is  generally  otherwise  and 
unkempt.  On  boarding  the  Ruahine  we  noticed 
Captain  Kerr  on  the  bridge  talking  to  her  captain. 
He  saw  us  also,  and  after  pointing  us  out  to  the  other 
captain,  he  bawled  out  to  us  "  Well,  I  don't  think  much 
of  the  change  in  your  appearance,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  very  sorry  before  many  days  that  you  left  me  ; 
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anyway,  I  wish  you  good  luck."  I  felt  rather  sheepish 
when  he  made  that  remark  about  our  appearance 
in  the  hearing  of  such  a  crowd  of  passengers,  and 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  his  sight.  The  next  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  a  berth.  We  had  been  warned  by 
the  passenger  agent  that  as  the  vessel  was  already 
full  of  passengers  we  would  have  to  make  out  as 
well  as  we  could,  so  we  were  not  surprised  to  find 
all  the  cabins  crammed.  After  hunting  about  for 
a  considerable  time  we  discovered  a  disengaged 
space  under  one  of  the  saloon  tables,  of  which  we 
took  possession  at  once,  and  considered  ourselves 
very  fortunate  ;  for  when  lying  down  we  were  out 
of  danger  of  being  trampled  upon.  One  of  us 
always  remained  in  possession  until  our  arrival  at 
Port  Nelson  for  fear  of  having  our  claim  "jumped  " 
while  both  of  us  were  absent.  Barring  some  cases 
of  drunkenness,  a  few  fights  and  such  language  as  : 
"Who  are  you  tramping  on,  you  brutes?  "  and  "Take 
your  d — n  carcase  out  of  that,"  the  voyage  passed 
without  interest,  but  we  were  glad  when  it  ended. 

On  getting  ashore  at  Port  Nelson  we  immediately 
went  to  see  about  a  passage  to  Hokitika,  and  on 
learning  that  all  passages  by  steamer  must  be 
booked  at  least  a  fortnight  in  advance  we  concluded 
to  make  the  trip  by  a  sailing  vessel.  Three  days 
afterwards  saw  us  on  board  of  a  small  schooner 
much  overcrowded  with  passengers  and  stores. 
Five  days  later  we  were  bumping  over  the  bar  of 
the  Hokitika  river,  every  bump  threatening  to 
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knock  the  masts  out  of  the  vessel.  However,  she 
gave  the  last  bump  at  last  and  got  into  deep  water. 
Shortly  after  that  we  anchored  off  the  town.  I  say 
"  town,"  as  it  became  one  before  we  had  done  with 
it;  at  the  time  we  landed  it  was  only  a  sand-patch, 
with  a  number  of  tents  put  up  promiscuously,  and  a 
wooden  shanty  here  and  there,  occupied  by  store- 
keepers. It  did  not  take  us  long  to  procure  our 
miners'  right,  and  we  started  the  following  morning 
on  our  tramp  towards  the  gold-fields  some  forty 
miles  away.  The  way  for  a  few  miles  from  the  start 
lay  along  a  soft  sandy  beach,  and  every  one  who  has 
had  any  experience  knows  how  hard  and  tiring  it  is 
to  walk  on  soft  sandy  soil.  We  were  somewhat 
heavily  laden,  which  made  matters  much  worse ;  yet 
we  were  in  buoyant  spirits,  for  in  blissful  ignorance 
we  were  counting  our  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched.  The  limit  of  our  hopes  was  about  ,£50,000, 
which  we  would  equally  divide  and  then  return  to 
Australia  to  live  happy  and  contented  for  ever  after- 
wards. 

With  such  like  talk  we  plodded  along  the 
beach  until  the  road  led  off  to  the  right  into  the 
bush.  After  having  walked  up  the  dry  bed  of  a 
river  over  and  among  boulders  for  a  few  miles,  we 
pitched  our  tent,  prepared  and  ate  our  supper. 
Being  very  tired  we  soon  turned  in,  and  slept 
like  two  babes  in  the  wood  until  daylight,  but  awoke 
with  very  stiff  limbs,  due  to  our  tiresome  walk 
on  the  preceding  day.  While  striking  our  tent 
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the  water  in  our  billy  had  come  to  boiling  point,  tea 
was  soon  made,  and  after  a  very  light  breakfast  we 
started  off  again  merrily  for  our  goal,  where  we 
arrived  late  that  afternoon.  The  place  was  not  at 
all  inviting.  The  field  was  situated  on  one  side  of  a 
nearly  dry  bed  of  a  river,  the  ground  sandy  and 
already  much  cut  up.  The  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  was  hilly  and  very  thickly  wooded. 
Thousands  of  diggers  were  already  hard  at  work, 
and  judging  by  the  number  of  mounds  about  the 
place  they  must  have  been  digging  for  weeks.  On  the 
day  after  our  arrival,  having  had  our  claim  pegged 
out  and  pitched  our  tent,  we  took  a  look  around, 
and  were  much  disappointed.  We  had  seen  none 
of  that  jollity  which  one  expects  to  find  among 
people  who  are  doing  well.  Sour  looks,  cursing, 
swearing  and  blasphemy  were  met  with  and  heard  on 
every  hand.  To  make  matters  worse,  our  claim  was 
quite  a  distance  from  the  little  stream  of  water  still 
running  down  the  river,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
river  might  dry  up  entirely  any  day.  It  was  all 
alluvial  digging  at  that  time  ;  later  on  I  heard  that 
some  large  companies  had  eventually  started  in  to 
quartz  crushing  with  excellent  results.  However, 
we  started  to  work  early  the  next  morning,  and 
worked  daily  for  three  weeks  with  blistered  hands 
and  sore  backs,  half  starved  at  times  on  account  of 
provisions  running  short.  To  get  anything  at  all 
one  had  to  beg  for  it.  The  one  who  offered  the 
highest  price  always  got  the  preference.  In  conse- 
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quence  thereof  everything  became  very  dear,  and  as 
our  funds  had  only  amounted  to  ^250  between  us  at 
starting  we  soon  found  that  unless  we  struck  gold 
very  soon  the  end  of  our  digging  would  be  very  near. 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  our  hopes 
of  clearing  out  with  ^"50,000  had  been  shattered. 
The  chickens  which  we  had  counted  before  being 
hatched  had  not  come  forth.  We  should  have  been 
satisfied  by  that  time  if  only  a  few  had  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Our  minds  were  made  up  to  stick  to  it 
for  another  week  ;  but  before  the  time  had  expired 
my  mate,  who  was  never  very  robust,  fell  sick  and 
we  had  to  give  in.  That  was  the  end.  Having 
packed  up  our  belongings  overnight,  we  started 
early  the  next  day  on  our  way  back  to  Hokitika, 
neither  of  us  regretting  to  leave  the  place,  where, 
instead  of  raising  money,  we  had  sunk  nearly  all  we 
had  in  our  possession  on  our  arrival.  All  the 
gold  I  came  away  with  was  tied  up  in  the  corner  of 
my  neckerchief;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  and  was  carried  about  by  me  as  a  memento 
of  my  folly  for  many  years  after.  We  pitched  our 
tent  that  evening  on  the  side  of  a  conical  hill.  During 
the  night  the  rain  commenced  to  pour  down  in 
torrents,  and  as  it  never  let  up  for  three  days  we 
were  obliged  to  remain  encamped.  On  the  third 
day,  having  eaten  our  last  damper,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  start  the  next  morning,  rain  or  no  rain. 
Fortunately  the  rain  ceased  during  that  night,  and 
we  started  at  daybreak  on  our  way.  Great  was 
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our  astonishment  when,  instead  of  the  small  stream 
which  we  had  crossed  three  days  before  we  found  a 
roaring  river.  We  were  still  more  surprised  on 
finding  that  we  were  on  an  island,  the  stream  form- 
ing a  loop  around  it.  That  stream  had  to  be  crossed 
somewhere,  for  we  were  getting  very  hungry. 
After  finding  a  place  where  crossing  seemed  poss- 
ible, my  mate  ventured  and  got  safely  to  the  oppo- 
site bank.  I  was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  for  when 
about  halfway  across,  my  feet  slipped  from  under 
me,  and  down  the  river  I  went.  As  luck  would 
happen  I  managed  to  seize  the  branch  of  a  tree 
and  to  crawl  by  it  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  somewhat 
bruised,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  a  narrow  escape.  I  was  now  minus  my 
swag,  pickaxe,  shovel  and  all  other  belongings  ;  all 
that  remained  to  me  were  the  soaked  clothes  on  my 
body.  Thankful  that  things  were  no  worse,  we  went 
on  our  way.  About  noon  we  got  clear  of  the  bush, 
and  found  the  peaceful  ocean  spread  out  suddenly 
before  us.  I  shall  always  remember  how  my  heart 
seemed  to  swell  within  me  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  had 
been  my  home  for  many  years,  and  at  that  time  I 
wished  for  none  better  in  the  future  ;  but  it  seemed 
to  mock  and  remind  us  of  our  folly  in  leaving  it  for 
such  a  wild-goose  chase  as  we  had  had  thus  far.  We 
reached  Hokitika  towards  evening,  arid  were  sur- 
prised at  the  change  in  its  appearance  during  a  month's 
absence,  for  from  an  almost  bare  sand-patch  it  had 
grown  into  quite  a  respectable-looking  township. 
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Many  wide  streets  had  been  laid  out  and  hundreds 
of  wooden  houses  had  been  built.  Quite  a  large 
hotel  had  been  opened,  and  we  were  very  glad  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  hospitality.  To  see  us  stow 
away  our  dinner  that  evening  must  have  been  a  sight. 
Oh,  how  we  did  eat,  and  how  we  slept  that  night ! 
In  order  not  to  prolong  our  stay  at  Hokitika  any 
longer  than  necessary,  we  were  again  obliged  to 
take  passage  in  a  small  schooner  bound  back  for 
Port  Nelson.  She  was  much  overcrowded  by 
unfortunates  like  ourselves,  and  we  had  to  sleep  on 
the  bare  stone  ballast  in  her  hold.  To  make  matters 
worse,  we  had  constant  strong  head  winds,  and  afier 
being  on  short  allowance  for  a  week  we  were  told 
that  even  at  the  rate  of  what  we  were  getting,  the 
provisions  would  barely  hold  out  two  days  longer. 
The  vessel  was  then  within  sight  of  Cape  Farewell, 
at  the  entrance  to  Cook  Strait.  We  were  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  S.S.  Egmont  hove  in  sight  that  day, 
and  on  seeing  our  signal  of  distress  flying,  steered 
for  us.  Her  captain  let  us  have  some  flour,  biscuits, 
beer  and  water.  No  sooner  were  these  provisions 
on  board  than  a  stiff  fair  breeze  sprang  up  which 
took  us  into  Port  Nelson  that  night,  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  Egmont. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  our  funds  having 
become  very  low  and  not  seeing  any  possibility  of 
getting  employment  or  a  passage  back  to  Sydney,  I 
persuaded  the  captain  of  a  collier  brig  to  let  me  work 
my  passage  to  Newcastle  before  the  mast  on  his 
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vessel.  Next  day  I  parted  from  my  friend,  letting 
him  have  what  little  money  I  could  spare,  keeping 
only  a  few  shillings  for  use  on  my  arrival  at  New- 
castle. I  never  saw  my  friend  again,  but  was  told 
some  time  afterwards  that  he  had  taken  the  place  of 
a  second  engineer  who  had  left  his  steamer  for  some 
diggings  near  Dunedin.  The  brig  was  ten  days 
getting  across.  On  arrival  at  Newcastle  her  captain 
kindly  gave  me  a  sovereign,  which  took  me  back  to 
Sydney  next  day,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 
months,  a  poorer  but  a  wiser  man. 
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CHAPTER     II. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  GILBERT  ISLANDS. 

arrival  at  the  hotel  in  Sydney,  after  my 
escapade  to  the  Hokitika  gold-fields,  I  was  not 
long  in  getting  the  much-needed  cleaning  up,  and 
having  got  into  decent  clothing  I  felt  a  new  man,  fit 
to  tackle  the  world  afresh.  While  at  dinner  that 
evening  the  hotel  manager  handed  me  a  letter  from 
Captain  Kerr,  left  by  him  before  the  Neptune  sailed. 
He  mentioned  therein  that,  anticipating  my  early 
return  and  appreciating  my  services  under  him,  he 
had  recommended  me  personally  to  the  manager 
of  a  local  steamship  line,  from  whom,  on  presenting 
the  enclosed  letter  of  introduction,  I  should  most 
probably  hear  of  something  to  my  advantage.  I 
thought  it  a  kind  act  of  Captain  Kerr,  especially  so 
as  I  had  left  him  in  rather  a  shabby  manner.  The 
said  manager  received  me  very  courteously  on  the 
following  day  and  told  me  that  as  Captain  Kerr  had 
spoken  so  very  highly  of  me  I  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  the  first  vacancy  occurred. 

On  making  my  way  back  to  the  hotel  I 
happened  to  notice  the  following  advertisement  on 
the  board  outside  a  newspaper  office: — "Wanted, 
a  Chief  Mate  for  the  brig  Thyra.  Good  wages  to 
the  right  man.  Apply  on  board."  Thinking  that  a 
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bird  in  the  hand  might  be  worth  two  in  the  bush,  I, 
without  further  consideration,  started  for  the  brig, 
found  her  captain  on  board,  and  was  engaged.  Two 
days  after  we  left  Sydney  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  Gilbert  Islands.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  Queensland  Government  had  been  for  years, 
and  was  still,  permitting  labour  to  be  imported  from 
Polynesia  for  the  sugar  plantations,  under  more  or 
less  supervision  over  really  voluntary  contracts. 
This  created  an  opportunity  for  unscrupulous 
traders  to  make  money  by  decoying,  under  false 
pretences,  or  even  forcing  islanders  into  their 
vessels,  after  which  they  would  inveigle  them  into 
making  bogus  contracts  for  a  more  or  less  lengthy 
term  of  years.  This  kind  of  system  was  known  as 
the  "  disguised  slave  trade,"  but  more  generally 
spoken  of  as  "  blackbirding." 

After  being  engaged  I  was  at  first  somewhat 
afraid  of  having  unknowingly  joined  one  of  these 
unscrupulous  traders.  That  fear  was,  however, 
quickly  dispersed.  The  Thyra  was  only  a  harmless 
trader  doing  a  legitimate  business.  Her  captain's 
name  was  Randell.  He  was  also  part  owner,  and 
a  very  fine  old  man.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands.  She  and  her  two  daughters  had 
been  in  Sydney  for  some  time,  the  latter  attending 
school.  They  were  on  board  to  visit  their  birthplace, 
and  intended  to  return  to  Sydney  in  the  vessel. 
Captain  Randell  treated  me  very  kindly  from  the 
first  moment  I  joined  the  brig,  and  gave  me  much 
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useful  information  on  the  voyage  about  the  island 
trade  and  the  Gilbert  Islanders.  The  brig  was  a 
vessel  of  250  tons.  She  carried  as  crew,  besides 
the  captain,  myself  as  first  mate,  a  second  mate,  car- 
penter, cooper,  cook,  steward,  and  twelve  whites  and 
Gilbert  Islanders  before  the  mast.  In  her  hold  she 
had  mostly  casks,  and  shocks  for  casks  that  were  to 
be  put  together  on  the  voyage  by  the  cooper.  The 
lower  tier  of  half-tun  butts  was  already  stowed  for 
good,  and  filled  with  fresh  water  for  ballasting, 
which  would  be  later  pumped  out  and  replaced 
by  cocoanut  oil.  The  commodities  for  barter  were 
of  a  great  variety.  The  bulkier  consisted  of  tobacco, 
pipes,  powder,  shot,  old  flintlock  muskets,  revolvers, 
tower  rifles,  guns  and  carriages,  calico  in  bales, 
turkey  red  handkerchiefs,  axes,  knives,  etc.  Besides 
these  articles,  but  of  lighter  bulk,  were  beads,  needles, 
scissors,  thread,  small  looking-glasses,  combs,  fish- 
hooks and  lines,  soap,  umbrellas,  tin  pots,  pans,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  voyage  out  was  quite  uneventful ;  nothing 
but  fine  weather  and  light  breezes  throughout.  On 
the  day  we  expected  to  sight  Tapeteuea  (Drum- 
mond  Island),  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the 
Gilbert  Group,  I,  being  on  the  look-out  for  it,  got 
quite  a  surprise  when  I  noticed  some  tops  of  trees 
rising  here  and  there  above  the  visible  horizon.  I  had 
never  made  such  low  land  before :  hence  rny  surprise. 
It  had  for  the  moment  not  occurred  to  me  that  these 
islands,  being  mere  atolls,  were  but  a  few  feet  above 
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water,  so  that  the  trees  would  naturally  be  seen 
first,  and  that  only  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles 
from  the  deck  of  a  small  vessel.  (In  many  cases 
the  surf  on  the  surrounding  reef  is  seen  as  soon  as 
the  tops  of  the  trees.)  As  the  brig  approached 
nearer,  the  separated  clumps  of  cocoanut  trees 
merged  gradually  into  one  long  green  stretch  ahead 
of  us,  and  extending  for  miles  on  both  bows,  dwind- 
ling to  lesser  heights  until  lost  to  sight.  Shortly 
after  occurred  the  first  break  in  my  hitherto  dull 
routine  work.  We  were  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  breakers,  when  one  of  the  sailors  reported 
porpoises  in  shore  of  us.  On  looking  through  the 
glass  I  soon  made  out  that  the  commotion  in  the 
water  was  caused  by  two  natives  swimming  swiftly 
towards  our  vessel,  a  distance  of  ten  yards  or  so 
separating  them.  As  they  drew  nearer  it  was 
noticed  that  the  farthest  away  swimmer  had  a 
large  knife  between  his  teeth,  whilst  the  nearest  was 
making  frantic  signs  of  distress.  As  there  was  not 
time  to  lower  a  boat  before  the  nearest  swimmer 
would  get  alongside,  we  got  a  small  rope  ladder  ©ver 
the  bulwarks,  and  a  man  to  stand  by  with  a  rope 
to  assist  him  on  board.  To  my  great  surprise,  on 
getting  the  first  swimmer  on  deck  I  found  that  it 
was  a  woman  we  had  rescued.  She  was  in  nature's 
garb.  Although  thoroughly  exhausted  and  almost 
speechless,  she  managed  to  make  the  captain  under- 
stand that  the  man  following  her  was  her  husband  and 
that  he  intended  to  kill  her.  Several  ugly  cuts  about 
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the  body  corroborated  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of 
her  statement.  We  soon  had  her  hidden  in  the 
deck-house.  Her  husband,  on  being  taken  on  board 
and  interrogated,  said  that  his  wife  had  been  un- 
faithful to  him  and  that  he  was  determined  to  kill 
her.  Captain  Randell,  who  spoke  the  language 
almost  like  a  native,  soon  soothed  the  man's  temper, 
and  he,  for  a  present  of  eighteen  small  plugs  of 
tobacco,  made  his  wife  over  to  the  captain,  and 
parted  from  her  for  ever.  The  wife  was  taken  into 
Mrs.  Randell's  service,  and  eventually  landed  at  the 
island  of  Makin  (Pitt  Island).  Whilst  the  foregoing 
scene  had  been  enacted  the  trader,  whom  the  firm 
had  stationed  on  Tapeteuea,  came  on  board  to  report. 
His  stay  was  but  short,  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  some  necessary  goods  and  instructions  as  to 
the  time  of  the  brig's  return  for  the  produce  collected 
by  him,  he  got  into  his  whale-boat  again  and  made  for 
the  shore,  while  we  filled  away  for  the  next  island. 
On  our  way  northward  we  called  at  every  island 
until  we  reached  Makin,  which  was  our  terminus. 
At  some  of  the  islands  we  laid  off  and  on ;  at  others 
we  entered  the  lagoon  and  anchored  for  a  night. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  give  a  short 
description  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  them.  The  group  extends  from 
about  3°  S.  to  3°  N.  of  the  Equator,  and  from  1 72°  to 
177°  E.  It  is  really  a  continuation  southward  of  the 
Marshall  group  of  islands,  the  channel  between  the 
two  groups,  that  is  from  Ebon,  the  southernmost  of 
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the  Marshall  Islands,  to  Makin,  the  northernmost  of 
the  Gilbert  Group,  being  only  a  little  over  a  hundred 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  islands  in  both 
groups  are  low  and  long  narrow  atolls  of  coral  for- 
mation, their  height  being  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.  Many  of  them  have  safe  anchorages  within 
their  lagoons.  The  Gilbert  Group  consists  of  sixteen 
islands,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000  in  1864. 
The  natives  of  these  islands  are  a  trifle  darker  than 
the  Marshall  Islanders  and  less  warlike,  and  whereas 
the  former  are  supposed  to  have  originally  come 
from  Samoa,  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
different  tribes  of  Filipinos. 

Apropos  of  wars  between  these  islanders,  it  is 
said  that  they  seldom  amounted  to  much  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  last  war  which  took  place 
between  the  natives  of  Tarawa  and  Apaiang,  two 
of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Gilbert  Group.  It 
happened  many  years  before  my  visit,  and  the  outline 
thereof  is  as  follows  : — 

Tarawa  and  Apaiang  are  separated  by  a 
channel  of  only  a  few  miles  in  width.  The  natives 
of  these  two  islands  had  been  at  war  with  each 
other  for  many  years.  One  dark  night  all  the 
young  men  of  Tarawa  embarked  on  their  canoes  for 
a  raid  on  Apaiang,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  landed 
unnoticed  on  the  western  side  of  that  island,  where 
they  immediately  commenced  to  cut  down  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  and  set  fire  to  houses.  A  large  crowd 
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soon  gathered  to  oppose  them  ;  but  as  it  only  con- 
sisted of  women  and  old  men,  they  were  quickly 
overpowered  and  indiscriminately  slaughtered.  The 
carnage  continued  until  near  daybreak,  by  which 
time  very  few  were  left  alive  except  the  children, 
which  they  had  spared.  They  had  seen  very  few 
young  men,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of  them. 
Was  it  possible  that  they  had  taken  fright  and 
fled  ?  Enlightenment  as  to  the  reason  of  their 

o 

absence  soon  came,  for  when  about  half-way  across 
the  channel  on  their  return  they  observed  a  large 
fleet  of  canoes  making  at  a  great  speed  for  Apaiang, 
the  conviction  that  the  people  in  those  canoes  were 
Apaiang  Islanders  returning  from  Tarawa  after  raid- 
ing it  came  upon  them  like  a  flash.  It  turned  out  to 
be  as  they  had  suspected,  and  on  landing  on  Tarawa 
they  found  that  the  horrible  deeds  committed  by 
their  foes  were  even  far  in  excess  of  those  per- 
petrated by  themselves  on  Apaiang.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  so  many  cocoanut  trees  and  houses 
did  not  affect  the  natives  of  either  island  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  population  had  been  considerably 
decimated  ;  but  the  loss  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
was  irreparable,  and  caused  wounds  in  the  hearts  of 
the  two  peoples  which  will  probably  rankle  for  ever. 
It  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
that  these  islanders  had  become  quite  harmless  ;  but 
that  on  some  of  the  islands  they  could  not  be  trusted 
entirely  even  then.  They  still  showed  some  fear  of 
white  men,  due,  so  the  captain  informed  me,  to  the 
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shameful  treatment  received  from  unscrupulous 
traders,  who  had  not  only  robbed  them  at  times  of 
their  produce,  but  had  also  taken  away  many  of 
their  young  men  and  women  by  force,  never  to 
return.  Occasionally  even  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  these  white  raiders,  and  it  had  been  a  hard 
and  fast  principle  with  the  natives  to  avenge  each 
murder  by  killing  the  perpetrator  or,  if  that  proved 
impossible,  then  the  first  white  man  that  came  to 
their  island.  We,  not  knowing  if  any  murder  re- 
mained still  unavenged,  or  whether  their  old  principle 
of  revenge  might  not  break  out  again,  had  to  be 
always  on  our  guard  against  treachery  at  some  of 
the  islands. 

Judging  from  only  one  of  the  many  horrible 
stories  that  Captain  Randell  told  me  about  the 
barbarous  treatment  which  these  islanders  had  re- 
ceived in  former  years,  it  is  surprising  that  thereafter 
they  did  not  murder  every  white  man  who  landed 
on  their  shores.  Their  abstaining  from  doing  so 
may,  however,  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
once  the  natives  of  any  of  these  islands  have  tasted 
tobacco  or  spirits,  they  must  have  them  regardless 
of  all  consequences.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
worst  kidnapping  captains  of  those  days  was  a  man 
known  under  the  very  apt  sobriquet  of  "  Satan," 
and  he  must  have  been  a  demon  from  hell  if  all  that 
is  said  about  him  is  true.  This  man,  together  with 
his  hellish  crew,  seems  to  have  stuck  at  nothing 
while  carrying  on  his  fiendish  traffic  in  human 
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beings.  On  his  vessel  arriving  at  an  island,  the 
natives  as  usual  would  come  off  to  her,  at  first  out 
of  curiosity  and  with  a  view  of  trading  later,  if 
possible.  They  would  only  come  alongside,  and 
very  seldom  venture  on  board  the  first  day.  If  they 
showed  reluctance  to  come  on  board,  "  Satan  "  would 
try,  by  all  means  of  which  he  was  master,  to  gain 
their  confidence.  With  a  smile  on  his  face  he  would 
show  them  or  throw  to  them  small  articles,  such  as 
plugs  of  tobacco,  a  yard  or  two  of  calico,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  time  induce  a  few  to  climb  on  board.  These 
were  well  treated,  shown  round  the  ship,  given 
biscuits  and  other  small  presents.  The  word 
would  be  passed  down  to  those  still  remaining  in 
their  canoes  that  the  people  of  the  vessel  were  very 
kind,  with  the  result  that  they  would  all  come  up  and 
receive  the  same  welcome  as  the  others.  On  re- 
turning to  the  island  they  soon  spread  the  report 
about  the  captain's  and  crew's  kind  treatment  and 
that  trading  might  be  undertaken  without  fear.  On 
the  following  day  men,  women  and  children  might  be 
seen  going  off  in  their  canoes  with  the  usual  produce 
for  barter.  ''  Satan,"  as  on  the  previous  day,  would 
be  all  smiles,  and  his  crew  would  make  it  pleasant 
for  the  visitors  until  a  pre-arranged  signal  had  been 
given  for  the  commencement  of  the  real  business. 
All  the  articles  which  natives  as  a  rule  most  desire 
were  spread  out  in  the  vessel's  hold,  and  with  a 
ladder  placed  for  easy  descent,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  males  soon  found  their  way  down  below 
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to  inspect  the  display,  while  the  poor  women  and 
children  were  enjoying  themselves  about  the  deck, 
little  dreaming  what  was  in  store  for  them. 

At  a  suitable  moment,  the  signal  having  been 
given,  the  hatches  were  suddenly  put  on,  and  the 
men  and  women  on  deck  were  lashed  by  the  crew 
with  short  lengths  of  seizing  stuff  with  which  they 
had  been  provided  beforehand.  Boats  had  already 
been  lowered  and  manned  in  anticipation  of  some  ot 
the  natives  jumping  overboard,  and  their  crews 
were  ready  to  pick  up  any  that  did  so.  Those  who 
could  not  be  picked  up,  and  others  whom  they  did 
not  consider  worth  picking  up,  were  shot  or  clubbed 
to  death.  They  allowed  none  to  reach  the  island. 
Sharks  were  about  the  place  in  a  very  short  time  and 
assisted  the  boats'  crews  by  claiming  the  wounded. 
When  all  the  natives  had  been  lashed  the  vessel 
was  got  underway  for  a  similar  raid  on  some  other 
island  or  for  her  port  of  destination,  which  latter  was 
generally  somewhere  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  had  been  got 
fairly  under  way,  then  another  devilish  act  took  place. 
"Satan,"  not  considering  it  worth  the  while  to  take 
the  babies  and  other  children  not  grown  up,  nor  the 
old  people,  as  they  would  not  fetch  much  in  price, 
ordered  them  all  to  be  thrown  overboard  as  further 
food  for  the  sharks.  The  cries  of  the  poor  mothers 
and  their  tearing  at  the  bonds  when  their  babes 
and  other  children  were  torn  away  to  be  thrown 
overboard  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
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"Satan,"  like  most  of  the  demons  who  infested  the 
Pacific  in  those  days,  came  to  an  untimely  end.  He 
was  killed  by  natives  of  an  island  on  which  his 
vessel  was  wrecked,  and  his  body,  after  being  hor- 
ribly mutilated,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to  be  eaten 
by  the  sharks. 

The  Gilbert  Islanders  showed  great  affection 
for  their  offspring,  especially  so  the  women.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  seen  mothers  carrying 
the  skulls  of  deceased  children  about  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
even  the  old  and  sick  people,  were  often  sent  to  sea 
in  canoes  or  on  rafts,  which  were  provisioned  with 
cocoanuts,  water,  tobacco  and  pipes.  The  corpses 
of  others,  that  did  not  receive  burial,  were  usually 
smoked  until  mummified  and  then  suspended  hori- 
zontally under  the  roof  of  their  last  dwelling-place. 
To  keep  the  population  within  certain  limits  abor- 
tion was  freely  resorted  to.  Chastity  amongst  the 
unmarried  was  unknown  ;  yet  women  of  every  class, 
and  especially  the  aged  ones,  were  treated  with 
great  respect.  I  have  heard  that  missionaries  have 
since  then  improved  matters  generally,  and  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  them  for  having  done 
so. 

We  stayed  at  Makin  for  a  week,  during  which 
time  everything  was  got  into  proper  order  for  direct 
trading  at  the  island  of  Apamama.  I  say  "  direct 
trading,"  because  at  all  the  other  islands  the  firm 
had  established  stations  in  charge  of  traders  who, 
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supplied  with  all  the  requisites  for    barter,  carried 
on  the  same  during  the  brig's  absence. 

The  morning  of  our  sailing  day  brought  us 
tidings  that  the  captain's  sister-in-law  would  join  the 
brig  for  a  trip  around  the  group.  We  had  heard  so 
much  in  her  favour  from  the  old  cooper,  who  had 
made  several  voyages  in  the  vessel,  that  the  second 
mate  and  myself  were  rather  anxiously  awaiting 
her  arrival  and  were  on  the  look-out  for  her. 
After  waiting  several  hours  we  at  last  noticed  a 
canoe  making  its  way  towards  the  vessel,  and  on 
seeing  a  dressed  female  in  her  made  sure  that 
is  was  Ni  Majinab,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Randell. 
The  second  mate,  cooper  and  myself  were  at  the 
gangway  to  receive  her.  I  was  disappointed  when 
she  got  on  board,  for  she  did  not  come  up  to  what 
the  cooper  and  my  fancy  had  painted  her,  although 
her  appearance  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  native 
women  I  had  seen  thus  far.  With  the  second  mate 
it  was,  however,  somewhat  different,  for,  unable  to 
control  his  thoughts,  he  whispered  to  me  :  "  Just 
look  at  that,  now  ;  isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  Be  jabers,  she 
is  an  angel  with  its  wings  clipped,  and  two  devils 
are  peeping  out  of  her  eyes,  mocking  me."  I  had 
always  suspected  him  of  being  very  susceptible  to 
ladies'  charms,  but  did  not  think  that  in  this  particu- 
lar case  he  had  sufficient  inducement  to  make  him 
such  an  easy  victim.  It  was  love  at  first  sight,  as 
he  told  me  afterwards.  Ni  Majinab  must  have 
heard  and  known  what  he  said,  as  she  understood 
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considerable  English,  although  in  speaking  it  she  had 
only  a  few  set  phrases.  Anyway,  ignoring  the 
cooper  and  myself,  she  went  up  to  him,  and,  shaking 
hands,  said,  "Good  morning!"  It  was  then  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  eventually  became 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  from  a  dissatisfied  and 
taciturn  man  became  the  happiest  and  jolliest  chap 
on  board.  He  told  me  once  gushingly  that  the  girl's 
little  acts  of  kindness  had  made  the  brig  an  Eden. 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  him  when  it  all  ended. 

Ni  Majinab's  "  rig "  in  which  she  came  on 
board  deserves  a  passing  word.  She  had  on  a 
single  gown  of  some  very  thin,  gaudy  coloured 
material,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  leather 
belt,  a  sailor's  straw  hat,  white  stockings  and 
white  boots.  The  garment  being  very  thin,  showed 
off  the  girl's  well-built  figure  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Soon  after  she  arrived  on  the  brig  the 
boots,  stockings  and  hat  were  dispensed  with  and 
never  resumed  during  the  trip.  She,  in  common 
with  all  those  islanders,  used  to  anoint  the  whole  01 
her  body  every  evening  with  cocoanut  oil,  which  is 
done,  they  say,  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  ;  but  this 
is  to  some  extent  a  fallacy,  for  when  keeping  my 
watch  on  deck  at  night  1  have  often  heard  Ni 
Majinab,  who  generally  slept  on  deck  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  slap  her  bare  body  and  say  "  Ae  bachi  de 
maninera"  which,  translated,  means  "  plenty  of 
mosquitoes."  There  are  men  who  like  the  odour  of 
cocoanut  oil.  I  do  not  ;  but  the  second  mate  did. 
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We  arrived  at  Apamama  in  due  time,  entered 
the  lagoon  and  anchored  close  to  one  of  the  smaller 
atolls  in  ten  fathoms  of  water.  On  looking  over  the 
bow  I  was  astonished  to  see  our  anchor  plainly  at 
the  bottom.  The  bottom  being  white  sand  and  the 
water  very  clear,  even  the  small  fishes  that  were 
examining  the  anchor  were  clearly  visible.  Next 
day  Captain  Randell  and  family  took  up  their 
quarters  on  shore.  Empty  casks  and  an  assortment 
of  goods  for  barter  were  also  landed.  The  Queen 
of  the  islands  came  down  from  the  main  island  of 
Apamama  that  day,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of 
canoes.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  I  was  told  that 
she  did  the  same  every  time  the  brig  arrived  in 
order  to  receive  the  customary  presents,  and  that 
not  a  drop  of  oil  would  be  sent  until  she  had  been 
fully  satisfied.  In  one  of  the  canoes  were  a  number 
of  young  girls,  sent  by  the  Queen  to  amuse  the 
crew  during  the  brig's  stay.  They  were  all  dressed 
alike.  A  Turkey  red  handkerchief,  with  a  slit 
in  its  middle  of  just  sufficient  length  to  slip  over 
the  head,  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  each,  one 
corner  of  the  handkerchief  hanging  in  front  barely 
covering  the  breasts,  and  the  opposite  corner 
falling  down  the  back,  while  the  remaining  two 
corners  covered  the  shoulders.  In  addition  they 
wore  what  they  called  a  "  reedy,"  much  resembling 
the  straw  raincoats  which  the  Japanese  sendees 
wear  over  their  shoulders  on  rainy  days,  and  which 
the  fishermen  tie  round  the  waist  when  hauling  in 
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their  nets.  These  girls  wore  it  like  the  latter.  It 
was  made  of  a  beautiful  flax-like  fibre  and  reached 
from  just  above  the  hips  down  to  the  knees.  This 
and  their  hair,  which  hung  long  and  straight  down 
their  backs,  was  all  they  had  on,  although  dressed 
for  a  holiday.  Thus  dressed,  and  with  their  bodies, 
newly  oiled,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  they  looked 
charming.  Their  merriment  and  gambols  upon 
landing  indicated  that  they  were  out  for  a  good  time. 
Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  what  I  believe  is 
called  a  chemise,  made  of  fine  red  silk,  and  round 
her  head  she  wore  a  wreath  of  yellow  flowers.  She 
had  on  a  necklace  consisting  of  two  rows  of  human 
teeth.  Her  weight  was  supposed  to  be  about 
364  Ibs.  She  was  a  tyrant,  by  all  accounts,  as  far  as 
the  female  population  was  concerned.  The  teeth 
in  her  necklace  had  been  extracted  by  her  orders 
from  the  jaws  of  young  girls  who  had,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  smiled  at  her  on  passing.  Many 
queer  stories  were  told  about  her,  which  I  shall  not 
repeat  here,  being  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
much  exaggerated. 

Her  Majesty  remained  only  one  night  on  the 
little  atoll  ;  but  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  brig  before  she 
left  for  the  main  island  of  Apamama.  I  found  her 
most  inquisitive.  She  led  me  everywhere  about  the 
deck,  and  towards  the  end  into  my  own  poky  little 
cabin,  which,  not  large  enough  to  swing  a  cat,  was 
altogether  unfit  to  hold  a  person  of  her  size  and 
myself  without  squeezing  tightly  together.  I  was 
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therefore  obliged  to  get  into  my  bunk  while  she  was 
rummaging  about  in  my  chest  of  drawers.  At  last 
she  found  something  that  took  her  fancy  ;  it  was  a 
highly  prized  photograph,  and  she  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  like  to  keep  it.  I  gave  it  to 
her,  and  should  have  willingly  given  her  the  whole  of 
my  outfit  had  she  asked  for  it,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
this  very  embarrassing  situation  and  stifling  atmo- 
sphere. To  my  great  relief  she  left  the  cabin  at  last 
quite  satisfied  with  what  she  had  received,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  lowered  into  her  canoe.  She 
had  no  sooner  gone  than  barter  commenced.  The 
principle  trade  was  in  cocoanut  oil,  beche-de-mer, 
turtle  shell,  coir,  etc.,  in  the  order  named.  Copra 
was  at  that  time  not  yet  exported  from  the  Gilbert 
Group.  The  manner  in  which  the  cocoanut  oil  was 
extracted  by  the  natives  from  the  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  being  very  primitive,  caused  much  loss  of  oil. 
To  avoid  this  the  dried  cocoanut  meat,  or  copra, 
was  eventually  shipped  in  bulk  for  Europe  and  the 
oil  extracted  by  machinery. 

Captain  Randell  was  a  very  busy  man  during 
our  stay  of  nearly  two  months  at  this  island.  We 
took  on  board  about  ninety  tuns  of  cocoanut  oil 
during  that  time,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  beche- 
de-mer,  turtle  shell,  coir,  etc.,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  atoll  in  canoes.  The  cocoanut  oil 
being  brought  in  cocoanut  shells,  it  can  readily  be 
imagined  what  a  time  the  captain  had  each  day  in 
bartering  for  same,  usually  for  only  a  few  shells  of 
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oil  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Randell,  the  second  mate  and 
half  the  brig's  crew  were,  however,  of  great  assist- 
ance. As  soon  as  a  cask  was  filled  it  was  rolled 
down  to  the  beach  and  brought  alongside  by  a 
native,  who  would  swim  back  with  an  empty  one  in 
place  thereof. 

The  second  mate  went  on  shore  every  morning 
and  returned  to  the  brig  in  the  evening.  He  was 
very  happy  until  about  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival, 
when  suddenly  his  happiness  came  to  an  end. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Randell  having  concluded  that 
the  flirtation  between  him  and  Ni  Majinab  must  be 
stopped  in  order  to  avoid  serious  consequences,  the 
second  mate  was  cautioned  and  the  girl  was  told 
that  if  she  did  not  mend  her  ways  she  would  be 
made  over  to  the  Queen  of  Apamama  and  left 
behind.  The  second  mate  became  a  different  man 
again  from  that  day  ;  he  turned  surlier  and  became 
more  discontented  than  ever  he  had  been  before  he 
met  Ni  Majinab.  I  tried  to  reason  with  him  ;  but 
it  did  no  good.  The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
seem  to  care  :  she  was  just  as  light-hearted  and 
mischievous  as  ever  ;  but  she  shunned  the  second 
mate  whenever  possible.  As  soon  as  he  went  on 
shore  in  the  morning  she  would  come  on  board,  and 
when  she  saw  him  coming  back  in  the  evening  she 
would  jump  overboard  and  swim  ashore.  This 
added  jealousy  to  the  second  mate's  other  trouble 
and  made  him  unbearable.  To  somewhat  mend 
matters  in  this  respect  I  induced  the  captain  to  send 
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the  girl  to  the  main  island  until  the  brig  was  ready 
to  sail. 

The  day  before  the  brig  sailed  was  pay-day,  and 
all  the  young  damsels,  who  had  made  the  brig's  stay 
very  pleasant  to  the  crew,  came  on  board  to  receive 
their  no  doubt  well-earned  reward.  It  was  a  very 
amusing  sight  to  walch  them  proudly  showing  each 
other  what  they  had  received.  One  would  show  a 
small  mirror  and  a  hatchet,  another  a  piece  of  soap, 
some  needles  and  thread,  others  fish-hooks,  beads,  etc. 
In  addition  to  such-like  payment  each  girl  received 
two  Turkey  red  handkerchiefs  and  a  yard  of  white 
calico.  All  seemed  well  satisfied,  yet  rather  sorry 
that  their  outing  had  come  to  an  end. 

We  sailed  the  next  day  to  take  on  board  the 
produce  that  had  been  collected  on  the  different 
islands.  At  some  of  the  islands  where  we  had  to 
lay  off  and  on  the  natives  would  swim  the  casks  of 
oil  through  the  surf  and  alongside,  and  take  empty 
casks  back  with  them.  These  natives  are  all  ex- 
cellent swimmers  ;  they  make  for  the  water  like 
ducklings  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  toddle.  I  have 
often  seen  boys  lying  on  their  backs  in  the  water 
outside  the  breakers  for  hours,  singing  most  of  the 
time,  even  when  the  fins  of  sharks  were  visible 
above  the  water  here  and  there  at  no  great  distance. 
I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  islands,  when  towards 
evening  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  squall,  while 
there  were  still  a  few  casks  under  way  to  the  brig, 
we  had  to  stand  off  shore  until  the  squall  had  passed. 
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After  standing  in  again,  darkness  had  set  in,  but  we 
managed  to  pick  up  all  the  natives  with  their  casks, 
except  one.  We  thought  that  he  had  swum  back  to 
the  land.  Just  before  leaving  the  island  next 
morning  for  the  next  one  we  heard  that  the  missing 
native  had  not  turned  up,  and  that  men  in  canoes 
were  out  looking  for  him.  About  noon  that  day, 
when  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  island  we  had  left 
in  the  morning,  we  sighted  the  missing  man ;  he  had 
stuck  to  his  cask  all  night  and  up  to  noon,  holding 
on  to  the  becket — a  loop  of  rope  under  one  of  the 
hoops — of  his  cask,  drifting  all  that  time  eastward. 
He  seemed  none  the  worse  for  his  little  adventure, 
and  we  landed  him  at  the  next  island  that  evening. 
As  before  stated,  .at  most  of  the  islands  we  anchored 
in  the  lagoon  and  usually  stayed  a  few  days  to  stow 
the  casks  of  cocoanut  oil  securely  for  the  return 
voyage  to  Sydney.  Empty  casks  and  articles  for 
trading,  sufficient  to  last  the  traders  until  the  brig's 
return,  were  landed  at  all  of  the  islands. 

Our  last  call  was  at  the  island  of  Makin,  or  Tin 
Qua  Qua's  island,  as  the  natives  used  to  call  it  out 
of  respect  for  our  captain.  Tin  in  their  language  is 
equivalent  to  "Mister,"  and  "Qua  Qua"  to 
"  Friend,"  as  far  as  I  remember.  On  arrival  at 
Makin  Miss  Ni  Majinab  took  a  very  undemonstrative 
leave  of  all  of  us;  but  to  my  great  astonishment 
Captain  Randell  told  me  afterwards  that  she  had 
suggested  to  him  to  let  me  stay  behind  in  charge  of 
the  stores  on  the  island.  After  a  few  days'  stay  at 
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Makin  we  set  sail  for  Sydney  and  arrived  there  after 
an  uneventful  voyage  of  thirty  days. 

The  South  Sea  Island  trade  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive one  in  those  days,  and  this  last  voyage  of  the 
Thyra  proved  exceptionally  profitable.  After  all 
the  cargo  had  been  discharged  Captain  Randell 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  remain  on  shore 
for  some  time,  and  offered  me  the  command  of  the 
brig  for  the  next  voyage.  As  I  did  not  care  much 
about  the  island  trade,  and  had,  furthermore,  a  desire 
to  get  back  into  steam  again,  I  declined  his  kind 
offer  with  thanks.  We  parted  very  good  friends, 
and  his  kind  treatment  of  me  during  the  voyage  is 
still  gratefully  remembered. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
SHIPWRECKED  ON  A  MARSHALL  ISLAND. 

TN  the  latter  part  of  1868,  having  lost  my  com- 
-*-  mand  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  her  being  sold, 
I  was  approached  by  the  manager  of  my  old  firm, 
doing  business  in  the  South  Sea  Island  trade,  about 
going  as  chief  mate  for  a  voyage  to  Shanghai  on  the 
bark  Syringa,  in  which  that  firm  had  an  interest. 
The  wages  offered  being  high,  and  the  promise 
being  given  of  a  command  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
induced  me  to  accept  his  offer.  The  Syringa 
was  built  in  the  Colonies,  and  this  was  to  be  her 
first  voyage.  Her  Captain's  name  was  Brown.  He 
was  not  in  very  good  health,  and  I  was  told 
that  on  this  account  her  owners  were  anxious 
for  me  to  go  with  him.  We  left  Newcastle, 
laden  like  a  sand-barge,  with  a  cargo  of  coal. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  vessel  was  much 
overloaded.  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the 
Nobby's  and  got  into  the  open  Pacific  she  showed 
us  what  she  could  do  in  the  way  of  rolling, 
although  the  sea  seemed  as  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond.  This  rolling  was  kept  up  until  she  even- 
tually stranded.  On  the  second  day  out,  when 
we  were  going  along  with  a  stiff  breeze  on  our 
beam,  she  rolled  and  wallowed  about  to  such  a 
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degree  that  the  foretop-gallant-mast  snapped  off  at 
the  top-mast  cap.  No  wind  was  ever  strong 
enough  to  keep  her  sails  full  and  so  prevent  them 
from  banging  up  against  the  lee  backstays  as  she 
rolled  to  windward.  Her  decks  were  never  clear 
of  water,  and  with  an  ordinary  beam  swell  she  would 
take  tons  of  it  over  the  bulwarks  on  both  sides.  I 
had  never  been  on  such  a  brute  as  she  was,  nor 
have  I  been  since  then.  The  crew  became  thoroughly 
disgusted,  and  such  mild  expressions  as  "  Roll  you 
bitch,  roll !"  were  often  heard  as  some  of  them  picked 
themselves  up  in  the  lee-scuppers.  A  sailor's  life  is 
not  a  very  comfortable  one  even  on  the  best  of 
sea-boats,  but  when  they  get  on  a  bad  one  it  is  what 
they  term  "  hell  afloat."  The  climax  to  our  dis- 
comfort was  almost  reached  when  we  had  arrived 
near  the  Equator.  It  had  been  my  watch  from  8  to 
12  p.m.  On  being  relieved  by  the  second  mate  at 
eight  bells  I  told  him  that  the  weather  had  been  very 
squally,  and  advised  him  to  not  hesitate  in  calling 
the  captain  if  it  should  get  worse.  I  also  reported  to 
the  captain  myself  before  turning  in.  It  was  about 
1.30  a.m.  when  someone  roused  me  up  and  told  me 
to  come  on  deck  quickly,  as  a  heavy  squall  had 
struck  the  vessel.  On  my  arrival  on  deck  I 
found  that  it  was  blowing  very  hard  indeed  and 
raining  in  torrents.  Having  just  left  the  lighted 
cabin  I  could  not  see  anything  for  a  short  while  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  got  into  a  pande- 
monium. What,  with  the  shouting  of  the  captain 
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and  second  mate,  the  swearing  of  the  crew, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  swish  of  the  water  on 
the  deck,  and  the  thunderous  flapping  of  the  sails  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  what  had  actually  happened. 
On  casting  my  eyes  aloft  I  soon  noticed  that  all  the 
three  topmasts  had  gone  by  the  board,  having 
snapped  off  at  the  lower  caps.  Afterwards  I  found 
that  the  jib  boom  had  also  broken  clean  off  at  the 
bowsprit  cap.  The  vessel  rolled  very  heavily,  and 
the  water  on  deck  was  more  than  knee-deep.  The 
tophamper  striking  furiously  against  the  vessel's  side, 
soon  made  it  evident  that  it  must  be  got  rid  off  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  it  from  knocking  holes 
in  the  side.  Everyone  worked  hard  ;  but  it  was 
daylight  before  the  last  of  it  was  got  on  board  or  set 
adrift.  After  that,  having  only  the  courses  and  a 
few  fore  and  aft  sails  to  drive  the  vessel  along,  it 
required  a  stiff  breeze  to  get  steerage  way  on  her, 
and  as  calms  and  light  winds  generally  prevail  about 
the  Equator  our  progress  was  naturally  slow. 
We  managed,  however,  to  cross  the  Equator  and  got 
as  far  as  5°  N.  and  166°  E.  when  several  days'  calm 
put  us  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  an  easterly  current, 
which  in  time  set  us  towards  the  island  of  Namorik, 
one  of  the  Marshall  Group.  As  the  vessel  was 
drifting  in  between  two  of  the  atolls  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  slightly  covered  reef  there  was  nothing 
else  for  us  to  do  but  to  endeavour  to  bring  her  up  by 
an  anchor.  We  therefore  let  go  our  starboard 
anchor  on  getting  near,  and  although  the  chain  ran 
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out  its  whole  length — 120  fathoms — it  still  hung  up 
and  down.  The  anchor  must,  however,  have  caught 
the  steep  shelving  reef,  for  the  vessel  swung 
round  with  her  stern  to  the  reef,  which  was  then 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  rudder.  Thus  we  lay  for 
a  couple  of  hours  ;  an  occasional  puff  of  wind  would 
drag  the  anchor  a  short  distance  up  the  side  of  the 
reef,  and  our  rudder  would  almost  touch  the  reef ; 
but  the  distance  widened  again  as  soon  as  the  wind 
died  away. 

At  last,  seeing  a  squall  rising  well  on  our  star- 
board beam,  we  set  all  our  fore  and  aft  sails  and 
stood  by  to  slip  the  cable,  which  we  did  as  soon  as 
the  squall  filled  our  sails,  and  it  showed  that  the 
vessel  was  gathering  headway.  The  occasional 
squalls  enabled  us  to  make  the  anchorage  at  the 
western  side  of  one  of  the  atolls,  and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  threat- 
ened stranding  with  the  loss  of  an  anchor  and  chain 
only.  No  time  was  lost  in  bending  a  hawser  to  our 
spare  bower  anchor  in  case  it  should  be  required. 
Captain  Brown  having  determined  to  get  some  trees 
from  the  island,  if  possible,  for  temporary  main,  fore 
and  mizzen  topmasts,  the  carpenter  and  I  went  on 
shore  the  next  day  for  that  purpose.  On  landing, 
a  Gilbert  Islander  stepped  from  amongst  the  crowd 
of  natives  awaiting  us  and  asked,  in  broken 
English,  about  our  business.  On  being  told, 
he  spoke  to  the  natives,  with  the  result  that 
they  asked  us  to  follow  them  to  look  at  some 
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trees  not  far  from  where  we  landed.  On  the  way 
the  Gilbert  Islander  informed  us  that  he  had  picked 
up  his  English  while  making  a  cruise  on  a  whaler. 
He  felt  friendly  inclined  towards  us  and  cautioned  us 
to  be  very  careful,  as  the  natives  were  dangerous. 
As  an  example,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only 
one  of  eight  of  a  schooner's  crew  that  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  island  some  six  months  previous, 
the  other  seven  having  been  cruelly  murdered.  This 
was-  rather  discomforting  information  ;  but  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  revolvers  might 
keep  them  from  doing  us  any  harm.  Having  found 
three  trees  which  the  carpenter  thought  suitable,  I 
bought  them  for  three  muskets  and  six  flasks  of 
powder,  to  be  paid  when  they  had  been  brought 
alongside  of  the  bark. 

As  we  turned  to  go  back  to  the  ship  we  noticed 
quite  a  crowd  of  natives  making  their  way  towards 
us.  They  were  led  and  encouraged  by  a  withered 
old  hag,  seemingly  to  insult  us  in  some  way.  The  old 
woman  was  just  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  quite 
naked,  with  long  snow-white  hair  ;  she  was  actually 
foaming  at  the  mouth  while  singing  what  I  took  to 
be  a  war  song,  to  which  her  followers  would  now 
and  then  give  a  kind  of  chorus.  The  men  were  a 
ferocious-looking  lot  and  armed  with  long  spears, 
the  edges  of  which  had  sharks'  teeth  closely  inserted, 
somewhat  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  As 
matters  were  beginning  to  look  dangerous,  I  said  to 
the  carpenter  :  "  We  are  in  for  it,  now,  old  man  ; 
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but  keep  cool.  We  must  show  our  revolvers,  but 
whatever  happens  do  not  shoot  until  the  last 
moment."  I  then  asked  the  Gilbert  Islander  to  tell 
them  that  we  were  armed  and  would  shoot  unless 
they  went  back  at  once,  which  he  did,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  showed  our  revolvers.  For  a 
moment  they  wavered,  and  then  the  men  fled, 
leaving  the  old  hag  behind,  still  blustering  and 
spitting.  It  had  been  a  critical  situation,  and  both  of 
us  were  glad  when  we  stood  once  more  on  the  deck 
of  our  vessel. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  trees  were 
brought  alongside  and  the  carpenter  started  in  at 
once  to  make  the  temporary  topmasts.  The  main- 
topmast  had  been  finished  and  sent  up,  the  foretop- 
mast  was  also  nearly  finished,  when  a  heavy  gale 
sprung  up  one  night.  As  it  blew  from  the  island, 
we  were  under  shelter,  and  our  two  anchors — I  had 
let  go  the  spare  bower  with  hawser  attached  as 
soon  as  the  gale  started — kept  us  from  dragging. 
Towards  midnight,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
shift  from  the  opposite  direction,  blowing  straight 
towards  the  island.  As  both  the  chain  and  hawser 
were  out  their  whole  length,  there  remained  not  much 
else  for  us  to  do  but  to  wait  and  watch.  To  make 
sail,  slip  our  cables  and  stand  out  to  sea  would  have 
been  utter  foolhardiness,  as  the  reef  extended  a 
considerable  distance  out  to  sea  on  both  bows ; 
besides  this,  our  vessel  was  in  a  very  crippled  con- 
dition. In  the  meantime  our  long  boat  and  gig  were 
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got  ready  for  lowering  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
anchors  held  for  over  two  hours  after  the  wind  had 
shifted, — this  I  knew  by  attending  to  the  deep-sea 
lead  over  the  vessel's  side, — and  the  captain  had  just 
expressed  his  conviction  that  we  should  come  through 
this  storm  all  right,  when  a  sudden  squall  of  greater 
force  than  any  preceding  ones  started  our  anchors, 
and  away  we  went.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
when  her  stern  gave  the  first  bump.  I  was  standing 
aft,  near  the  wheel  at  the  time,  and  saw  the  rudder 
rise  several  feet  above  the  deck,  while  I  myself  was 
thrown  flat  on  the  deck.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  vessel  was  lying  broadside  on  to  the  reef,  and 
the  terrible  high  waves,  washing  clean  over  her, 
had  torn  off  some  of  the  hatches.  The  two  boats 
were  got  into  the  water  on  the  shore  side  of  the 
vessel  under  great  difficulties,  as  the  vessel's  deck 
was  constantly  full  of  water.  We  got  into  them 
as  well  as  we  could.  The  captain,  myself,  second 
mate,  carpenter,  cook  and  steward,  a  sailor  and 
an  apprentice  went  into  the  gig.  The  remainder 
of  the  forward  hands  had  already  gone  into  the  long- 
boat without  orders  and  left  the  vessel  without  any 
of  us  seeing  them  go.  Before  letting  the  gig  go  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  fit  a  becket  in  the  after 
ringbolt,  as  I  intended  to  steer  her  with  an  oar  in- 
stead of  the  rudder.  Had  I  not  done  so,  none  of  us 
would  probably  have  reached  the  beach  alive. 

After  starting  for  the  shore  we   were  at  first 
protected  from  the  terrific  waves  by  the  wreck  ;  but 
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the  current  soon  took  us  clear  of  her  stern  and 
exposed  us  to  their  fury.  The  little  boat  was  almost 
standing  straight  on  end,  stern  upwards,  as  she 
was  swept  forward  ;  the  next  moment,  as  the  wave 
receded,  her  bow  would  point  heavenwards.  How 
long  I  managed  to  keep  her  stern  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  waves  I  do  not  know  ;  it  seemed  a  long,  long  time. 
At  last,  when  we  were  not  very  far  from  the  beach,  a 
tremendous  high  sea  broke  close  astern  of  us,  the 
oar  with  which  I  steered  and  kept  the  boat  straight 
was  knocked  out  of  my  grip,  and  the  boat  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  wave  was  swept  onward  at 
a  terrific  rate.  I  made  sure  that  it  was  all  up  with 
us,  and  was  surprised,  when  the  wave  receded,  that 
the  boat  remained  stationary  for  a  moment,  and  was 
then  carried  with  me,  its  only  occupant,  into  the  bush 
by  a  crowd  of  natives,  the  captain  and  the  others 
having  jumped  out  when  the  natives  had  seized  the 
boat.  It  was  still  very  dark  and  raining  hard,  so  I 
could  not  judge  by  the  countenances  of  the  natives 
what  we  might  expect.  The  half-dozen  rifles  and 
some  cartridges  which  had  been  put  in  the  boat 
were  taken  over  by  them  before  I  stepped  out  of 
her.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  they  were  more 
friendly  inclined  toward  us  than  at  the  time  when 
the  carpenter  and  I  landed  some  days  back  with  the 
purpose  of  procuring  some  trees.  They  soon  made 
a  movement  as  if  they  were  about  to  go,  but  gave 
us  to  understand  by  signs  that  we  should  follow, 
which  we  thought  it  best  to  do. 
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After  leading  us  for  a  short  time  in  a  direction 
away  from  the  roaring  surf,  they  took  us  into  a  large 
shed,  with  raised  platforms  around  three  of  its  sides. 
The  fourth  side  was  open.  From  the  direction  in 
which  daylight  was  breaking  I  judged  that  we  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island, — that  is,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  to  where  we  had  been 
wrecked.  Fires  were  at  once  lit  by  the  natives  to  dry 
our  clothes  and  to  cook  some  food  for  us.  It  was 
puzzling  to  grasp  the  reason  for  this  sudden  change 
in  their  behaviour.  Nothing  the  island  afforded 
seemed  too  good  for  us.  Young  cocoanuts  were 
brought  in  abundance  and  husked.  Fish,  rolled  in 
leaves,  were  baked  in  the  hot  ashes  ;  taro,  yams, 
bananas  and  bread  fruit  were  lying  about  in  heaps. 

Having  gone_through  a  hard  night,  we  made  an 
excellent  breakfast.  Not  long  after  breakfast  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  remainder 
of  our  crew,  who  left  the  wreck  before  us,  had 
landed  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  and  it  was 
true  enough,  for  we  could  already  hear  them 
coming  along,  shouting,  singing  and  swearing. 
They  were  intoxicated.  It  transpired  afterwards 
that,  before  leaving  the  wreck,  they  had  broken 
into  the  store-room,  and,  among  other  things, 
helped  themselves  to  a  case  of  gin  which  was  put 
into  the  longboat ;  but  how  they  managed  to  get 
round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  so  into  smooth 
water,  they  could  not  tell  me.  The  only  way  that  I 
could  think  of  was  that  their  boat  had  been  swept 
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by  the  strong  current,  at  first  for  some  distance  in  line 
with  the  shore,  and  eventually  through  the  breakers, 
into  the  lagoon  around  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Any  way,  after  they  had  got  into  smooth  water  and 
comparative  safety  they  started  in  to  drink,  and  here 
was  the  result  thereof.  They  were  very  quarrel- 
some, not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  towards 
the  natives.  While  trying  to  pacify  them,  they  also 
turned  upon  me  in  a  body,  some  of  them  with  drawn 
sheath  knives.  With  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
we,  however,  managed  to  get  the  upper  hand  at  last, 
and  after  tying  their  hands  and  feet  they  were  laid 
on  one  side  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  indulgence. 
At  times,  when  the  melee  was  at  its  worst,  the 
natives  evinced  signs  of  giving  away  to  their  anger. 
Had  they  done  so  it  would  probably  have  been  the 
end  of  us  all,  and  the  cursed  drink  would  have  been 
the  sole  cause. 

This  affair  had  barely  settled  down,  when  the 
Gilbert  Islander  brought  a  message  from  the  Chief  of 
the  island  that  he  wished  the  captain  and  myself  to 
come  to  his  house.  On  our  way  there  we  wondered 
what  was  going  to  happen  next.  The  Gilbert  Islander 
could  not  or  would  not  tell  us.  On  arrival  at  the 
house  we  found  the  Chief  and  several  other  natives 
waiting.  The  Chief,  speaking  through  the  Gilbert 
Islander,  explained  that  two  days  before  the  crew  of  a 
pirate  vessel  had  set  fire  to  a  village  on  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  and  afterwards  killed  several  natives,  and 
as  he  feared  that  vessel  would  also  call  at  his 
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island  and  harm  his  people,  he  intended  to  fight 
her,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  we  and  our  crew 
would  assist  him  in  case  the  vessel  should  call.  I 
may  at  once  mention  here  that  this  same  story 
of  incendiarism  and  killing  was  again  told  and 
sworn  to  in  my  presence  some  months  later  on 
board  an  American  man-of-war  at  Ponape  ;  but  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  if 
Pease  fired  the  village  or  caused  some  natives  to  be 
shot  he  may  have  had  quite  sufficient  provocation  for 
doing  the  former,  and  the  latter  he  may  have  been 
forced  to  do  in  self-defence,  for  we  know  that  the 
crews  of  many  vessels  were  cruelly  murdered  by 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  those  and  even  in 
much  later  days,  and  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
natives  of  this  particular  island  had  only  six  months 
previously  murdered  the  crew  of  a  schooner  that 
was  wrecked  on  their  island.  It  did  not  take 
us  very  long  to  assure  the  Chief  that  we  and 
our  crew  would  assist  him.  He  then  stated  that 
he  would  provide  us  with  rifles,  which  he  would 
keep  ready  for  us  pending  the  vessel's  arrival. 
He  wound  up  by  promising  to  let  us  have  the 
vessel  to  depart  in  if  we  managed  to  take  her.  The 
reason  for  so  easily  falling  in  with  the  Chief's  wishes 
was  to  make  our  stay  safer  if  the  vessel  should  not 
call,  or,  in  the  case  of  her  calling,  to  beg  a  passage 
in  her,  pirate  or  no  pirate,  so  long  as  we  got  away 
from  these  treacherous  people.  They  treated  us 
that  day  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  weather  and  sea  having 
become  calm,  I  swam  off  to  the  wreck  and  got  on 
board  by  means  of  a  rope  hanging  over  the  side.  I 
found  that  everything  movable  about  the  cabin  and 
forecastle  was  gone.  The  galley,  part  of  the  bul- 
warks and  all  hatches  had  disappeared.  About  one- 
half  of  her  cargo  had  also  been  washed  out  of  the 
hold.  The  wreck  was  then  lying  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  to  seaward.  By  evening  the 
drunken  men  had  come  to  their  senses  and  professed 
to  be  very  penitent.  They  saw  the  danger  to  which 
their  carouse  had  exposed  us.  Our  promise  to  the 
Chief  was  explained  to  them,  as  also  the  manner  in 
which  we  might  possibly  recover  our  rifles  and 
cartridges.  That  night  passed  quietly ;  but  some 
time  next  forenoon  there  was  a  commotion.  Some 
natives  came  running  to  tell  us  that  the  vessel  had 
been  sighted  and  was  not  far  off.  On  looking 
towards  the  west  I  could  already  see  her  royals 
over  some  low  trees.  She  was  then  only  a  short 
distance  outside  of  the  wreck  and  making  for  the 
north  end  of  the  island.  When  she  hove  fully  in 
sight  beyond  the  point  I  saw  that  she  was  a  rather 
rakish-looking  brig,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
the  gaff-end,  and  by  the  way  she  was  handled  in  the 
taking  in  and  furling  of  the  royals  and  topgallant 
sails,  while  hauling  up  the  courses  and  backing  the 
maintopsail  all  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  she 
must  be  well  manned.  The  whale  boat  was  in  the 
water,  manned  and  under  way  before  the  brig  had 
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lost  headway  entirely.  I  had  waded  out  on 
the  reef  in  the  meantime  and  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  results  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
breakers.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  boat 
come  tearing  through  the  water  and  then  stop 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  steep-sided  reef, 
while  the  receding  wave  left  some  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  side  bare.  Then  as  the 
incoming  wave  had  nearly  reached  the  level  of  the 
reef  the  boat's  crew  gave  way  again,  and  amongst  a 
mass  of  foam  of  the  turbulent  breaker  shot  with 
lightning  speed  onwards  over  the  edge  of  the  reef 
and  many  yards  beyond.  As  soon  as  the  wave 
which  had  brought  them  in  commenced  to  recede  the 
crew  jumped  out .  and  pulled  the  boat  still  further 
along  beyond  the  influence  of  the  waves.  The  last 
man  that  jumped  out  of  the  boat  came  up  to  me  and 
introduced  himself  as  Benjamin  Pease,  owner  and 
captain  of  the  brig  Water  Lily,  "  lying  hove-to  out 
there."  After  I  had  informed  him  that  I  was  chief 
mate  of  the  wrecked  bark,  he  asked  if  all  hands  were 
saved,  adding,  "I  expected  that  you  had  all  been 
drowned,  or  if  any  of  you  had  been  saved  all  would 
have  been  murdered  afterwards  by  the  natives,  as 
they  did  the  crew  of  a  schooner  not  many  months 
ago."  While  we  were  walking  along  the  reef  to- 
wards the  beach  I  acquainted  him  with  what  had 
happened  to  us,  and  also  told  him  about  the  request 
of  the  Chief  and  our  false  promise  in  regard  thereto. 
He  seemed  amused  at  that,  and  said,  "  Come  along, 
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we  will  interview  that  fellow."  On  coming  to  the 
shed  already  mentioned  we  found  our  men  there,  all 
armed  with  rifles,  muskets  and  spears. 

Captain  Pease,  I  thought,  looked  somewhat 
astonished  and  not  a  little  alarmed  untH  I  told  him 
that  the  plan  to  recover  our  rifles  and  ammunition 
had  seemingly  succeeded.  The  men  had  gone  up  to 
the  Chief's  house  after  I  left  them,  and  everything 
they  required  to  fight  the  brig  had  been  given  to  them. 
All  of  us  then  went  to  see  the  Chief.  On  reaching 
his  house  we  found  it  deserted,  and  after  having 
searched  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island,  had  found  no 
traces  of  either  man,  woman  or  child.  When  near 
the  southern  end,  however,  on  looking  seaward,  we 
noticed  a  fleet  of  canoes  full  of  people.  They  were 
making  for  some  other  island  as  fast  as  they  could 
paddle.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  they 
had  been  watching  the  meeting  between  Captain 
Pease  and  myself  on  the  reef,  and,  seeing  that 
nothing  happened,  and  having,  furthermore,  given  up 
the  arms  to  our  crew,  they  took  alarm  and  cleared 
out.  Arriving  back  at  the  shed,  Captain  Pease 
persuaded  our  captain  to  sell  him  the  wreck  and 
cargo,  and  he  also  engaged  all  our  men  to  remain 
on  the  island,  together  with  some  of  his  own 
crew,  for  the  purpose  of  salving  all  they  possibly 
could.  Before  evening  these  men  were  all  well 
provided  with  weapons  and  everything  that  was 
considered  necessary  for  a  long  stay.  What  even- 
tually became  of  them, — whether  they  were  ever 
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taken  off  the  island  or  came  to  an  untimely  end 
thereon — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  When 
everything  that  one  could  think  of  had  been  provided 
for,  Captain  Brown,  myself,  second  mate,  carpenter, 
steward  and  the  apprentice  were  taken  off  to  the 
brig-,  the  sails  were  soon  set,  and  we  started  for 
Ponape,  one  of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Caroline 
Group.  Captain  Pease  may  be  described  as  being 
a  small  man,  wiry  and  energetic ;  but  from  the  cruel 
way  in  which  he  treated  his  crew  I  soon  received  the 
impression  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  any 
cruelty,  or  worse  crimes  if  he  thought  that  such  acts 
would  remain  concealed. 

The  brig  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  the  men  before 
the  mast  were  numerous  and  of  many  nationalities. 
They  were  a  villainous-looking  crowd.  The  arma- 
ment of  the  brig  included  several  guns  along  each  side 
of  her  deck.  Her  present  name,  as  already  stated, 
was  the  Water  Lily  ;  but  I  have  known  her  under 
two  different  names  since  then,  namely :  Leonora 
and  Pioneer.  The  distance  between  Namorik  and 
Ponape,  being  only  about  590  miles,  was  covered 
in  five  days,  including  the  short  calls  made  at  the 
high  volcanic  island  of  Kusaie  (Strong's  Island)  and 
at  the  atolls  of  "  Pingelap  "  and  "  Mokil,"  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  Caroline  Group.  It  was  getting 
dusk  when  we  entered  the  small  harbour  of  Bonatick 
and  anchored  off  what  Captain  Pease  called  his 
station.  To  keep  the  brig  from  swinging  she  had 
to  be  moored  head  and  stern.  As  I  was  leaning 
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over  the  bulwark  that  evening,  listening  to  the  weird 
cry  of  belated  sea-birds  on  the  way  to  their  moun- 
tain retreat,  and  to  the  constant  roar  of  the  surf,  a 
fit  of  melancholy  came  over  me  and  made  me  wish 
myself  back  in  happy  Australia.  Little  did  I  suspect 
then  that  Ponape  would  be  my  home  for  more  than 
two  years  to  come,  and,  as  far  as  Australia  was 
concerned,  that  I  might  never  see  it  again. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  PONAPE,  7°  N.,  158°  E. 

~\  1  THAT  a  contrast  between  Ponape  and  the 
island  of  Namorik !  The  latter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  flat  sandbank  some  four  or  five  feet 
above  water,  a  few  miles  in  length,  and  at  places 
only  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  whereas 
Ponape  has  an  elevation  approaching  3,000  feet  and 
a  circumference  of  about  sixty  miles.  What  few 
trees  there  are  on  Namorik  outside  of  the  cocoanut 
palms  are  stunted,  while  Ponape  is  very  densely 
wooded,  from  its  summit  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  a  variety  of  large  valuable  timber.  The  natives 
of  Ponape  are  also  quite  different  from  those  of 
Namorik,  not  so  much,  however,  in  physique  or 
colour  as  in  their  demeanour.  They  were  generally 
friendly  to  foreigners  when  I  was  on  the  island. 

After  our  arrival  at  Ponape  I  found  that  the 
syndicate  to  which  the  brig  belonged  was  not  only 
engaged  in  trading  among  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
was  also  doing  a  large  business  in  timber  on  this 
island.  It  was  known  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Pacific  Trading  Company,"  and  the  head  office  was 
at  Shanghai.  There  were  six  partners,  and  they 
held  equal  shares.  Their  names  were  Francis  A. 
Groom,  Thomas  Blake  Glover,  A.  S.  Bidwell,  Ryle 
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Holme,  A.  Pond,  and  Captain  Benjamin  Pease.  A. 
Pond  was  managing  the  timber  business  at  Ponape 
under  the1  general  supervision  of  Captain  Pease. 
The  latter  had  contributed  the  brig-  Water  Lily 
and  the  fore  and  aft  schooner  Malolo,  besides 
his  experience  and  rascality,  to  the  common  stock 
of  the  company.  The  latter  vessel  was  lying  at 
anchor  at  Ponape  when  we  arrived.  The  company 
had  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  carpenters  and 
natives  from  other  islands  employed  felling  and 
squaring  timber,  which  was  taken  to  Shanghai  in 
vessels  chartered  by  them. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  at  Bonatick,  Captain 
Pease  took  the  brig  round  to  the  harbour  of  Yokoi, 
usually  called  the  north  harbour,  while  I  made  a 
trip  in  the  schooner  Malolo  to  the  island  of  Mokil, 
with  a  supply  of  trade  and  provisions  for  the  com- 
pany's trader  on  that  island.  This  island  is,  like  some 
others,  without  a  lagoon.  Very  few  ships  ever  called 
there,  and  the  natives  did  not  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  other  islands.  They  were  consequently  very 
backward.  Jack  Smith,  the  trader,  who  had  resided 
on  the  island  for  many  years,  told  me  that  one  morn- 
ing, when  a  steamer  had  stopped  near  the  island  for 
a  short  time,  some  of  the  natives  who  had  gone  off  to 
see  what  to  them  seemed  a  strange  thing,  returned 
to  him  in  a  state  of  great  terror  and  reported  that 
they  had  seen  a  big  monster  full  of  fire  and  vomiting 
out  smoke  and  steam,  and  that  upon  digging  their 
spears  into  it's  side  it  had  shrieked  with  pain  and 
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fled  much  faster  than  their  canoes  could  go.  They 
were  afraid  that  it  might  return.  On  my  return 
from  Mokil  to  Ponape  with  a  few  tuns  of  cocoanut 
oil,  beche-de-mer  and  some  turtle  shell  I  went  to 
the  north  harbour,  and,  having  discharged  the  same 
there  into  the  brig,  left  late  one  afternoon  for  the 
station  at  Bonatick  harbour. 

It  was  dark  before  I  reached  what  seemed 
to  be  the  entrance  to  that  harbour ;  there  was 
the  small  atoll  with  a  clump  of  trees  thereon 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  as  I  had  noticed 
it  on  leaving,  as  also  the  clear  unbroken  water 
between  the  breakers  on  both  bows.  I  stood  at 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  ordered  the  man  at  the 
tiller  to  port.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  and  the 
vessel  paid  off,  than  I  found  out  my  mistake,  for  a 
wave  somewhat  higher  than  others  had  broken  in  the 
middle  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  passage.  My  order 
"  Hard  to  starboard  "  came  too  late.  The  schooner 
ran  into  the  blind  channel  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  was  bumping  very  heavily  on  the  coral  bar, 
while  every  breaker  drove  her  a  little  forward  until 
she  eventually  cleared  it  and  got  into  the  lagoon, 
where  the  anchor  was  dropped.  Next  morning  I 
found  that  the  entrance  to  Bonatick  harbour  was 
about  three  miles  south  of  us,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  entrance  very  much  resembled  the 
one  which  I  had  mistaken  for  it.  The  vessel  did 
not  seem  any  the  worse  for  the  shaking  up  she  had 
received,  excepting  the  loss  of  a  few  sheets  of  metal. 
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There  being  no  possibility  of  getting  her  back  to  sea 
over  the  bar  during  the  north-east  trade  wind  then 
blowing,  nor  to  Bonatic  by  the  lagoon,  she  had  to 
remain  where  she  was  until  the  trade  wind  season 
had  passed.  Captain  Pease  brought  the  brig  to 
Bonatick  harbour  next  day,  and  did  not  spare  me 
when  we  met.  I  deserved  all  he  said,  excepting  his 
blasphemous  language.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
it  was  as  well  for  Captain  Pease  that  the  schooner 
could  not  leave  the  place  she  was  in,  as  an  officer 
with  a  warrant  to  seize  her  came  from  Honolulu  in 
a  whale-ship  about  a  fortnight  after  she  had  got 
there.  He  was  obliged  to  go  back  without  her. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  might  have  had 
very  serious  consequences.  It  happened  in  this 
way.  Pease,  to  get  rid  of  his  chief  mate,  named 
Lancaster,  because  he  probably  knew  too  much  of 
what  had  been  going  on  during  the  voyage,  gave 
him  a  position  on  Ponape  to  look  after  the 
carpenters  at  the  Metalanim  river,  where  they  were 
felling  and  squaring  timber,  and  to  also  see  to  the 
transporting  of  same  to  the  vessels  on  scows.  The 
timber  being  very  heavy,  would  not  float.  I 
was  asked  to  take  the  vacant  position,  and,  gladly 
accepting  the  offer,  joined  the  brig  at  once.  A  few 
days  thereafter  Captain  Pease  showed  his  claws  to 
me  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  the  morning.  I 
had  only  just  sent  the  men  to  breakfast,  when  Pease 
shouted  out  to  me  from  the  end  of  the  pier  astern 
of  the  brig  to  send  the  men  on  shore  to  assist  in 
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up-ending  the  frames  of  a  house  then  building. 
Upon  answering  that  the  men  had  only  just  started 
their  breakfast,  he  said,  <(  Damn  their  breakfast ;  send 
them  at  once  !  "  He  was  then  told  that  they  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  breakfast, 
but  not  before.  Cursing  me,  he  turned  hastily 
towards  the  house  and  ran  upstairs.  The  windows 
and  doors  being  open  I  could  see  that  he  was 
loading  his  revolver,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
He  then  ran  to  the  beach,  got  into  a  canoe,  and 
made  for  the  brig.  Thinking  it  advisable  to  be 
prepared  for  him,  I  got  my  own  revolver  ready.  As 
he  stepped  over  the  bulwark  on  to  the  deck  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  curse  while  in  the  act  of  reach- 
ing behind  for  his  revolver  in  his  hip  pocket ;  but 
mine  was  levelled  at  his  head  before  he  got  his  out. 
"  Take  out  that  revolver,  and  you  are  a  dead  man, 
Pease,"  I  shouted  to  him.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a 
man  turn  so  ghastly  pale  as  he  did.  He  not  only  drew 
back  his  hand,  but  actually  trembled  with  fear,  and 
the  first  words  he  could  utter  were  :  "  I  was  only 
trying  to  frighten  you."  He  was  told  that  I 
suspected  as  much,  and  that  I  did  not  think  him 
capable  of  shooting  any  one  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses ;  but  that  revolvers  went  off  accident- 
ally at  times.  After  a  few  more  words  I  told  the 
crew  that  Captain  Pease  required  their  assistance 
on  shore,  and  they  accompanied  him.  Thus  ended 
the  first  but  not  the  last  encounter  with  Pease.  He 
never  forgot  nor  forgave  this  exposure  of  his 
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cowardice  before  the  crew.  I  further  believe  that 
this  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  offered  me  the 
management  of  the  business  on  the  island  in  place 
of  Mr.  Pond,  who  intended  to  return  to  Shanghai. 
There  were  others  probably  more  fit  than  I  who 
could  have  taken  his  place.  Anyway,  I  accepted  the 
position,  being  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  along  with  Pease  on  the  brig  after  this  quarrel. 

Pease  left  Ponape  for  Shanghai.  Captain 
Brown  and  the  others  of  the  wrecked  bark  went 
with  him  as  passengers,  so  also  did  Mr.  Pond. 
Having  seen  everything  in  good  working  order  after 
Pease's  departure,  I  had  considerable  spare  time 
to  look  about  the  island,  there  being  no  vessel  in 
harbour  to  load  timber.  I  found  that  the  island  had 
four  safe  anchorages  within  the  lagoons.  They  are  : 
The  North  harbour,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  island  ;  the  Metalanim  har- 
bour, situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
This  was  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  were  laden 
with  our  timber.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  however, 
of  its  entrance  being  open  to  the  N.E.  trade  winds. 
The  next  harbour  was  called  Bonatick,  and  is 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  It 
is  only  small ;  but  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  easy 
access  and  egress  at  all  seasons,  the  company's  head 
station  had  been  established  there.  For  the  same 
reason  the  whalers  which  usually  called  at  Ponape 
on  their  way  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the 
N.E.  trade  wind  season  in  December,  January, 
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February  and  March  generally  replenished  their 
stock  of  firewood,  water  and  fresh  provisions  in  this 
harbour.  The  fourth  harbour  was  called  Roan 
Kitty,  and  is  situated  at  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  This,  although  well  sheltered,  is  rather 
deep,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  anchorage  some- 
what intricate  for  sailing  vessels,  and  was  therefore 
but  seldom  made  use  of.  A  coral  barrier  reef  sur- 
rounds the  island  at  distances  from  one-half  to 
over  two  miles,  on  which  small  atolls  have  been 
formed  at  places.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metalanim  river  are 
situated  what  the  foreigners  called  the  "  hundred 
islands,"  but  there  are  actually  less  than  thirty, 
of  from,  say,  y2  to  2  miles  in  circumference, 
the  remainder  being  merely  little  knolls.  The 
canals  between  these  islets  are  shallow  and  their 
sides  are  faced  with  rough  irregular  stones  up 
to  high-water  mark.  The  elevation  of  these  islets 
above  water  is  only  from  three  to  four  feet.  There 
were  no  houses  on  any  of  them  at  the  time  of  my 
stay  at  Ponape :  nothing  but  trees,  mostly  cocoanut 
trees.  On  the  largest  one,  however,  there  existed 
the  ruins  of  two  square  walls,  one  within  the  other, 
built  of  enormous  large  basaltic  stones  and 
evidently  many  centuries  ago.  As  I  visited  these 
ruins  twice  only,  and  did  not  take  actual  measure- 
ments of  their  dimensions,  and  as,  furthermore,  nearly 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  these  visits,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  my  memory  is  not  at 
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fault  when  I  state  that  the  height  of  each  wall 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  twelve  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  terraces  which  ran  along  inside  of  the  walls  and 
joined  them.  These  terraces  were  about  eight  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  feet  in  width.  This  would  make 
the  total  height  of  the  walls  about  twenty  feet,  and 
fourteen  feet  in  thickness.  I  judged  the  inside  length 
of  the  sides  of  the  inner  square  to  be  about  eighty 
feet,  and  the  space  between  the  two  squares  about 
twenty  feet,  which  would  make  the  length  of  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  outer  wall  about  150  feet. 
In  the  inner  square  there  was  a  shallow  sort  of 
cellar  from  which  a  subterranean  passage  led  to  the 
outside  of  the  outer  wall.  It  was  very  narrow:  so 
narrow,  in  fact,  that  in  making  my  way  through  it 
one  day  I  had  to  crawl  the  whole  distance.  As 
rumour  had  it  that  a  pair  of  gold  compasses  had 
been  unearthed  in  this  cellar  many  years  previously 
I  was  tempted  to  cause  some  excavations  to  be 
made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  buried  treasure, 
however,  but  just  to  see  if  anything  could  be  found 
that  might  establish  a  clue  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  the  origin  of  these  constructions.  The  excavations 
did  not  produce  any  available  results,  for  all  I  found 
were  some  circular  discs  about  the  size  of  a  one-sen 
piece.  They  were  made  of  bone  and  had  a  round 
hole  through  the  centre.  As  the  natives  showed  some 

o 

signs  that  they  did  not  like  the  ground  to.  be  dis- 
turbed, the  work  was  stopped  before  we  had  dug 
very  deep.  It  is  probable  that  some  chief  of  ancient 
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times  occupied  the  squares,  as  the  different  tribes  on 
Ponape  seem  to  have  been  then  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other.  In  such  a  case,  considering  the 
weapons  then  in  use,  the  place  would  have  been 
impregnable.  Some  of  the  natives  informed  me 
that  long,  long  ago  the  place  had  been  the  rendez- 
vous of  Spanish  freebooters,  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable ;  but  I  cannot  believe  another  rumour  that 
those  freebooters  had  built  these  ruins  or  forts,  as 
they  may  be  called,  for  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
think  that  they  would  spend  two  or  three  years 
of  their  time  at  such  work,  when  plundering  would 
be  much  more  profitable  to  them.  Considering  that 
many  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  are  over  twenty  feet  in  length  and  more  than 
eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  must  have  been 
brought  many  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  main 
island,  the  work  of  building  the  forts  must  have  taken 
several  years  to  complete.  The  natives  not  having 
any  trustworthy  tradition  regarding  these  construc- 
tions, one  can  only  conclude  that  their  origin  dates 
a  very  long  way  back.  Furthermore,  as  the 
present  race  on  Ponape  is  altogether  incompetent  to 
perfect  or  even  to  undertake  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  builders  of 
these  forts  were  of  a  far  superior  race. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  canals  that 
separated  the  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of 
the  fort  still  stand,  were  faced  with  rough  irregular 
stones,  but  I  neglected  to  state  that  one  day  while 
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passing  through  those  canals  I  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  stones  had  two,  of  what 
seemed  to  be  Chinese  characters,  engraved  on  it. 
They  were  almost  obliterated.  I  copied  them  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  enclosed  the  copy  with  explana- 
tions in  a  letter  for  Shanghai.  Much  to  my  regret 
the  letter  was  lost  in  the  Malolo  when  she  was 
wrecked,  When  later  on  I  tried  to  obtain  another 
copy  the  stone  was  missing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  natives  of  Ponape  are 
descendants  of  Japanese,  which  may  be  the  case  to  a 
more  or  less  extent,  as  some  of  them  show  a  resem- 
blance to  Japanese  in  build  and  physiognomy,  while 
others  bear  distinct  traces  of  Malayan  blood ;  others 
again  are  of  an  entirely  different  type.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  original  type  of  Pona- 
peans  having  changed  considerably  owing  to  natives 
from  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  having  landed  on 
Ponape  during  the  past  ages.  In  later  years  whale- 
ships  with  their  very  mixed  crews  have  made  it  a 
place  of  call.  Beachcombers  have  taken  up  their 
residence  there  and  inter-married.  Quite  a  number 
of  Chinese,  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islanders,  employed 
by  the  Pacific  Island  Trading  Company,  lived  on  the 
island  for  about  three  years.  All  of  the  foregoing 
mixed  freely  with  the  Ponapeans  and  left  their  traces 
behind.  Furthermore,  Spain  had  laid  claim  to  the 
island  in  the  i6th  century,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
some  Spaniards  were  stationed  there.  Again,  after 
the  American -Spanish  War  Germany  obtained 
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possession  of  the  island  and  placed  it  under  control 
of  a  Governor  and  garrison  ; — the  Governor,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  murdered  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  natives  in  revolt — and  it  is  at  present  under  the 
control  of  the  Japanese  Government.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population 
of  the  island  in  1858  was  only  2,000.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  the  rapid  change  of  type  is  but  a 
natural  sequence ;  and  the  present  race  on  Ponape 
must  be  entirely  different  from  the  prehistorical 
inhabitants. 

Ponape  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and 
according  to  some  writers  it  is  one  of  the  remnants 
of  a  large  body  of  land  which  partly  subsided 
in  prehistoric  ages,  and  the  so-called  "  hundred 
islands,"  on  one  of  whicli  the  mentioned  ruins  of  a 
fort  now  stand,  were  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  main 
island  of  Ponape.  Should  this  be  a  fact,  then  the 
construction  ot  the  fort  would  have  been  much 
easier,  as* the  transportation  by  water  of  the  enormous 
stones  used  therein  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
As  I  am  afraid  that  my  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
subsidence  has  actually  taken  place  or  not  would  be 
valueless,  and  that  an  endeavour  on  my  part  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  prehistoric  race  which 
inhabited  Ponape  at  one  time  would  only  provoke 
ridicule,  I  can  only  hand  both  puzzles  over  to  the 
Geologist  and  Ethnologist  for  solution.  Some  of 
the  Japanese  who  are  studying  these  sciences  have 
now  a  splendid  opportunity  opened  out  for  them  on 
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the  island  of  Ponape.  The  difficulty  of  getting  there 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  for  Japan  now  holds 
frequent  communications  with  that  island. 

The  lagoons  within  the  outer  or  barrier  reef 
which  surrounds  Ponape  are  filled  with  coral  reefs, 
most  of  them  detached,  with  deep  water  between 
them  ;  others  extend  from  the  main  island  to  the 
outer  reef,  and  thereby  prevent  free  passage  around 
the  whole  island  within  the  lagoon,  excepting  by 
small  boats,  which  may  pass  over  them  at  or  near 
high  water.  The  detached  coral  reefs  are  nearly 
awash  at  low  water,  and  have  very  steep  sloping 
sides  on  which  grow  forests  of  coral,  tinted  with  all 
the  colour  of  a  rainbow.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight. 
One  may  look  fathoms  down  into  the  clear  water  on 
a  calm  day  and  see  thousands  of  fishes  of  all  shapes, 
colour  and  sizes  playing  and  passing  in,  out  and 
among  these  trees  of  coral,  and  watch  them  for 
hours  without  tiring. 

The  population  of  Ponape  at  my  time  was 
about  2,300,  it  having  been  reduced  60  per  cent, 
some  twenty  years  before  by  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox brought  to  the  island  by  a  whale-ship.  The  foreign 
residents,  at  that  time,  outside  of  those  employed 
by  the  syndicate,  amounted  to  fourteen.  Amongst 
them  were  two  missionaries  of  the  Hawaiian 
Mission  :  their  names  were  Doane  and  Snow,  and 
both  were  vtry  good  workers  in  their  calling. 
The  remainder  were  beachcombers,  some  set 
adrift  from  whalers  for  bad  behaviour,  while  others 
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had  been  enticed  on  shore  by  some  of  the  chiefs, 
who  were  always  very  eager  to  have  a  white  man  to 
do  the  bartering  for  them.  They  did  not  give 
them  any  pay,  but  treated  them  like  their  own  sons  ; 
gave  them  houses  to  live  in,  and  supplied  them  with 
everything  the  island  produced,  including  wives. 
These  fellows  were  happy  in  their  own  way,  and 
thought  that  they  had  the  time  of  their  lives.  They 
mostly  die  on  the  island. 

During  Pease's  absence  I  made  some  inquiries 
about  his  antecedents,  and  was  told  that  he  and 
another  man,  a  Swede,  and  carpenter  by  trade,  had 
arrived  at  Ponape  in  a  small  ketch  about  four  years 
previous  from  some  other  island  :  that  the  vessel 
was  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  cut  in  two  and 
lengthened  by  them,  and  that  when  completed  they 
left  on  their  voyage  for  Honolulu.  A  curious  story 
went  the  round  of  the  island  that  on  the  day  before 
their  departure  they  gave  a  sort  of  dinner  to  some 
of  the  beachcombers  who  had  been  of  service  to 
them,  and  that  one  of  the  guests  had  found  a  little 
finger  with  its  nail  attached  in  his  soup.  On  this 
being  pointed  out  to  Pease  he  told  them  that  it  was 
pickled  monkey  soup  they  were  having ;  but  the 
people  who  dined  there  would  have  it  that  there  had 
been  originally  three  persons  on  board  of  the  ketch, 
and  that  the  third  person  had  been  a  boy. 

About  twelve  months  after  his  departure  in  the 
ketch  Pease  is  said  to  have  turned  up  again  at 
Ponape  in  the  Malolo  already  mentioned.  She 
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belonged  then  to  C.  A.  Williams,  of  Honolulu,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  Pease  into  fitting  her  out  for 
a  trading  voyage  among  the  islands.  Pease  did 
evidently  return  to  Honolulu  in  her  after  a  successful 
voyage,  as  C.  A.  Williams  fitted  out  the  brig 
Water  Lily,  in  addition  to  the  schooner  Malolo,  for 
another  trading  voyage.  Both  vessels  arrived  at 
Ponape  in  due  time  ;  but  neither  of  them  ever  re- 
turned to  Honolulu.  They  in  some  way  became  the 
property  of  the  Pacific  Trading  Company  eventually. 
On  his  voyage  back  from  Shanghai  Captain 
Pease  called  at  the  Bonins,  and  while  there  married 
a  lady  of  those  Islands.  Mrs.  Pease  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  named  Webb,  to  whom  Pease  had  promised 
a  very  desirable  situation  in  the  Pacific  Trading 
Company,  came  to  Ponape  as  passengers  in  the 
brig,  now  the  Leonora ;  so  also  did  a  man  named 
Gustav  Brown  and  his  wife,  Lizzie.  Brown  was 
supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  timber,  and  he  also  had 
the  promise  of  a  good  position.  Both  of  these  pro- 
mises were  never  fulfilled,  and  neither  Webb  nor 
Brown  ever  received  any  compensation  or  redress 
for  the  time  they  wasted  on  Ponape  (about  fourteen 
months).  Why  Pease  led  these  two  men  astray 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  ;  but  I  never  had 
the  least  doubt  about  his  having  had  some  base 
ulterior  object  in  so  doing,  for  I  always  found  him  to 
be  a  schemer  in  all  of  his  undertakings,  and  in  pro- 
mises especially.  In  addition  to  these  passengers 
from  the  Bonin  Islands,  the  brig  brought  two  men 
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and  their  Chinese  wives  from  Shanghai.  The 
names  of  these  men  I  have  forgotten.  They  were 
to  try  an  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
on  Ponape. 

Shortly  after  Pease's  arrival  I  was  told  by  him 
that  he  had  engaged  a  Captain  Coe  to  act  as  his 
agent  on  Ponape,  and  that  he  would  arrive  in  the 
Lizzie  Allan  in  a  few  days — the  Lizzie  Allan  was 
one  of  the  vessels  chartered  by  the  Company  to 
carry  timber  up  to  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  to  go  on  as  I  had 
been  doing,  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  business 
on  the  island  was  concerned.  A  few  days  after  this 
the  Lizzie  Allan  arrived  at  Metalanim  harbour,  with 
Captain  Coe  as  passenger.  There  was  also  a  Mr. 
Pitman  on  board  who  had  been  mate  with  Pease  at 
one  time.  What  had  been  promised  to  this  man 
never  transpired,  but  I  thought  that  Pease  intended 
to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  schooner  Malolo.  Things 
went  along  about  the  same  as  before,  excepting  that 
Captain  Coe  showed  himself  to  be  a  domineering 
scoundrel  and,  worse  than  all,  a  heavy  drinker. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  on  the  island  before  he 
tried  to  lead  Lizzie,  the  wife  of  Gustav  Brown,  astray. 
On  her  complaining  to  her  husband  about  this,  there 
arose  a  serious  quarrel  between  him  and  Coe,  which 
ended  by  Brown's  resignation.  It  was  only  after 
this  quarrel  that  I  was  informed  by  Brown  that 
Pease  had  appointed  Coe  as  manager  of  the 
business,  and  not  as  his  agent,  and  I  was  merely  an 
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assistant  manager.  Brown  had  been  cautioned 
against  letting  me  know  about  this.  What  could 
have  been  the  reason  for  such  underhand  work  I  did 
not  know  ;  but  I  suspected  that  Pease  was  hatching 
some  plot  by  which  to  get  rid  of  me,  because  he 
thought  that  I,  like  Lancaster,  his  former  chief  mate, 
had  learned  too  much  about  his  doings  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Leonora,  as  the  brig  was  now  called,  left 
Ponape  on  a  trading  voyage  ;  but  before  she  left 
Pease  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  our  quarrel. 
Being  out  in  the  harbour  one  day  in  a  canoe,  fishing, 
at  a  distance  of  about  700  yards  from  the  pier,  I 
heard  something  whistling  by  close  to  my  ears, 
and  on  looking  up  saw  a  splash  in  the  water  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  the  canoe.  On  turning  round 
I  noticed  Pease  standing  on  the  pier,  with  a  rifle 
newly  discharged,  the  smoke  being  still  visible.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  reach  the  shore  end  of  the 
pier.  Pease  was  coming  along  leisurely,  and  when 
still  some  distance  away  shouted  out  to  me  :  "  Did 
I  hit  that  seagull  ?  "  He  was  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  he  had  fired  at  a  bird  with  a  bullet,  and 
at  a  distance  of  700  yards.  He  further  argued  that 
the  bird  was  not  in  line  with  my  canoe,  when  I  knew 
that  the  bullet  must  have  passed  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  head.  After  some  high  words  I  passed  the 
matter  off  as  a  piece  of  great  carelessness  on  his 
part,  although  I  had  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  a 
bird  he  intended  to  shoot. 

Only    a    Tew    months    elapsed    before    Pease 
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returned  to  Ponape  from  his  trading  voyage  among 
the  islands.  In  the  meantime  several  vessels  had 
been  loaded  with  timber  for  Shanghai.  The  two 
men  had  tried  the  experiment  in  cotton-growing,  had 
cleared  several  acres  of  land,  sown  the  seed,  and  the 
cotton  had  grown  hopefully  at  first ;  but  it  had  soon 
become  evident  that  the  crop  would  be  a  failure. 
Insects  destroyed  it  above,  and  worms  did  damage 
below  the  ground.  All  the  cotton  we  obtained 
amounted  to  about  a  hat-full.  The  men  were  taken 
back  to  Shanghai  eventually.  Captain  Coe  proved 
himself  a  drunkard,  and  Pitman  was  but  little 
better.  Captain  Coe,  while  on  a  visit  to  me  at 
the  station,  and  sleeping  in  my  bed  while  I  slept 
on  a  mattress  spread  out  on  two  chests  in  the  room 
adjoining,  nearly  killed  or  mained  me  one  night. 
It  must  have  been  about  midnight,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  several  shots  fired  in  quick  succes- 
sion. On  jumping  up  I  heard  Coe  calling  out 
"Thieves"  and  "  Murder,"  while  still  snapping  his 
revolver,  although  he  had  discharged  the  whole  of 
it's  six  chambers.  He  was  labouring  under  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  saw  all  sorts  of  things  in  the 
room.  Next  morning  I  found  that  one  of  the  bullets 
had  gone  through  the  side  of  one  of  the  chests  on 
which  I  slept  that  night  and  was  found  inside  of  it. 
It  was  a  narrow  escape.  The  poor  miserable 
man  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Drink 
fetched  him  at  last,  and  we  buried  him  on  the  island 
at  Metalanim  harbour. 
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Nothing  worth  relating  happened  between 
Pease  and  myself  during  his  short  stay  at  Ponape 
this  time  ;  but  after  his  next  return  from  the  Islands 
something  occurred  which  might  have  had  a  serious 
ending.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  we  (Pease  and  I), 
with  a  native  crew,  went  on  a  trip  in  the  Malolo  to 
the  Ant  Islands, — a  small  group  of  atolls  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ponape  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  The  atolls  were  at  that  time  uninhabited, 
although  full  of  cocoanut  trees,  and  the  lagoon 
which  they  surrounded  contained  much  beche-de-mer 
and  many  hawkbill  turtles.  We  made  fast  that  night 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  lagoon.  After  having 
looked  about  the  atolls  next  forenoon  we  started 
late  in  the  afternoon  on  our  return  trip.  As  it  was 
blowing  fresh,  we  had  reefed  our  sails,  and,  as  the 
wind  was  ahead,  did  not  expect  to  enter  Bonatick 
harbour  until  daylight  next  morning.  Some  time  after 
midnight  the  wind  died  away  considerably,  and  as  the 
schooner  was  rolling  about  a  great  deal  in  the  heavy 
sea  still  running,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  shake 
out  all  reefs  to  steady  her  as  much  as  possible. 
After  the  reef  points  of  the  mainsail  had  been  cast 
adrift  it  was  found  that  the  reef  pendant  had  become 
jammed  in  some  way  at  the  boom  end  and  would 
not  overhaul,  which  made  it  necessary  for  some 
one  to  get  up  and  out  to  the  boom  end  to  clear 
it.  The  main  boom  extended  several  feet  beyond 
the  taffrail  and  was  at  the  time  steadied  by  its 
sheet  and  a  guy  leading  forward  to  near  the  main 
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rigging.  I  went  up  to  clear  the  pendant,  as  there 
were  no  sailors  on  board  fit  for  the  job.  Straddling 
the  boom  and  working  away  with  one  hand,  while 
holding  on  to  the  topping  lift  with  the  other,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  boom  commenced  to 
swing,  and  knew  at  once  that  the  main  sheet  had  got 
adrift  or  was  let  go  by  someone.  I  shouted  out  to 
Pease  to  haul  in  the  sheet  and  belay  it,  but  he  was 
not  on  deck  seemingly,  as  he  did  not  answer.  At 
every  succeeding  roll  the  boom  swung  through  a 
larger  arc,  and  at  each  roll  to  windward  it  was 
brought  up  with  a  stronger  jerk  by  the  guy,  until  at 
last  I  lost  my  grip  .on  the  topping  lift  and  down  I 
went,  clear  of  the  taffrail,  overboard.  On  coming 
to  the  surface  again  my  hand  came  in  contact  with 
the  painter  of  the  whale-boat  towing  astern. 
Seizing  the  painter  I  climbed  up  on  it  and  was  soon 
on  deck,  none  the  worse  for  my  immersion.  It  was 
another  narrow  escape  from  losing  my  life,  for 
although  the  vessel  had  not  much  headway  at  the 
time,  it  was  quite  enough  to  leave  me  behind  if  I 
had  missed  the  hold  of  the  painter  or  the  boat  itself. 
And  where  had  Pease  been  all  this  time  ?  Well,  he 
was  lying  on  a  settee  in  the  cabin,  within  about  fifteen 
feet  of  the  taffrail,  feigning  sleep.  I  could  not  control 
my  anger  that  time,  but  just  punched  him  until  he 
cried  out  for  mercy.  He  was  told  then  that  if  I  did 
not  still  feel  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude  towards 
him  for  having  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life  on 
the  Marshall  Islands  I  should  throw  him  overboard. 
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That  threat  was,  however,  only  made  to  scare  him, 
and  it  did  so.  It  is  my  belief  to  this  day  that  he  let 
go  the  sheet  while  I  was  on  the  mainboom,  and  then 
went  below.  But  why  did  he  act  towards  me  in 
this  manner  ?  I  had  never  done  him  any  harm, 
beyond  exposing  his  cowardice  before  his  crew,  and 
for  this  he  only  had  himself  to  blame.  As  will 
appear  hereafter,  he  kept  up  his  grudge  against  me 
until  long  after  I  had  left  Ponape.  A  few  days 
thereafter  he  departed  on  his  second  trading  voyage, 
and  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  over  a  year,  when 
we  met  at  Guam. 

I  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
from  Shanghai  for  timber,  after  Pease's  departure  ; 
but  months  went  by  without  one  coming.  Enough 
timber  had  already  been  cut  and  squared  to  load 
three  vessels.  I  therefore  thought  it  best  to  stop 
the  felling  of  more  trees  and  to  send  the  foreign 
employees  and  all  the  Chinese  carpenters  and  the 
native  labourers  from  other  islands  to  the  station  at 
Bonatick  harbour,  where  they  would  be  under  my 
direct  supervision,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  a  con- 
siderable saving  might  be  made  of  provisions,  which 
were  getting  rather  short.  Our  stock-in-trade 
for  obtaining  the  produce  of  the  island  was  also 
diminishing  fast.  Still,  time  went  on,  and  no  vessel 
arriving,  I  was  compelled  to  do  something,  and  con- 
sequently made  up  my  mind  to  send  everybody  back 
to  Shanghai  in  the  Malolo,  excepting  of  course  the 
native  employees  from  other  islands.  I  intended  to 
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remain  for  a  few  months  longer  in  charge  of  the 
firm's  property,  in  case  they  should  send  a  vessel  to 
take  it  away.  It  took  nearly  all  I  had  to  provision 
the  vessel  for  the  voyage.  I  had  put  Pitman  in 
command  of  her,  and  as  mate  employed  a  man  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  a  whaler.  Everything  was 
ready  at  last,  and  the  day  on  which  she  was  to  sail 
had  arrived  when,  in  order  to  put  a  few  extra  provi- 
sions on  board,  I  went  some  distance  up  the  lagoon 
in  a  whale-boat  to  barter  for  same.  I  was  detained 
longer  than  expected,  and  when  on  my  return  I 
neared  the  station,  the  schooner  was  already 
outside  the  harbour,  standing  on  the  port  tack 
towards  the  reef,  which  jutted  out  seaward  for 
some  distance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
being  kept  too  long  on  that  tack  ;  but  just  then  the 
helm  had  evidently  been  put  down  for  tacking  as 
she  came  up  to  the  wind.  To  my  alarm  she  mis- 
stayed,  and,  falling  off  again,  she  was  among  the 
breakers  in  a  very  short  time.  Hurrying  as  fast  as 
possible  to  render  assistance,  I  landed  on  the  reef 
near  her  ;  but  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
her,  as  she  was  lying  already  broadside  on  to  the 
reef,  and  the  breakers  were  washing  clean  over 
her.  Fortunately  everybody  was  saved.  How  they 
managed  to  get  beyond  the  breakers  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  they  were  on  the  reef,  some  forty  of  them. 
Pitman  was  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  get  an  explanation  out  of  him.  As 
to  his  reason  for  getting  under  way  before  the  extra 
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provisions  had  been  received  on  board,  he  told 
me,  after  he  had  got  sober,  that  he  got  under  way 
previous  to  my  return  because  he  was  afraid  that 
he  would  not  clear  the  entrance  before  dark  if  he 
waited  longer. 

The  vessel  broke  up  completely  that  night,  and 
all  the  provisions  were  lost.  We  were  therefore  much 
worse  off  than  we  were  before.  To  get  the  men 
away  I  had  scraped  together  almost  everything  that 
would  buy  food  for  the  voyage,  and  here  we  were 
again  with  less  prospects  than  ever  of  getting  them 
away.  Luckily,  however,  a  brig  arrived  at  Metala- 
nim  harbour  about  a  week  after  the  Malolo  had  been 
wrecked.  On  visiting  her  the  next  day  I  found  to 
my  great  joy  that  she  belonged  to  Shanghai  and 
was  bound  for  there  after  a  few  days.  She  had  been 
on  a  trading  voyage  among  some  of  the  eastern 
islands  during  several  months.  Mr.  A.  Pond,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  before  as  being  a  partner  in  our 
syndicate  and  whose  place  as  manager  I  took  shortly 
after  my  arrival  at  Ponape,  was  on  board  the  brig  as 
supercargo.  This  was  very  fortunate,  indeed,  for 
after  having  explained  to  him  how  I  was  situated, 
and  how  my  attempt  to  send  the  men  back  to 
Shanghai  had  been  frustrated,  also  regarding  the 
non-arrival  of  any  vessels  for  timber,  he  offered  to 
take  all  the  men  to  Shanghai  under  very  moderate 
conditions,  which  I  joyfully  agreed  to.  He  could  not 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the  reason  why 
the  syndicate  had  not  sent  any  ships,  nor  was  he 
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able  to  give  me  any  information  about  Pease.  We 
both  surmised  that  insolvency  might  be  the  cause. 
The  next  day  all  the  men,  who  had  been  on  the 
Malolo  when  wrecked,  were  sent  on  board  of  the 
brig.  Before  she  sailed  Mr.  Pond  promised  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  get  a  vessel  sent  down  for  myself 
and  all  of  the  company's  property.  That  promise 
was  partly  fulfilled,  but  not  until  after  I  had  left  the 
island. 

Although  I  had  now  got  rid  of  all  these  men,  I 
was  still  somewhat  troubled  about  providing  for 
those  still  remaining.  Mr.  Brown,  the  expert  in 
timber,  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  brought  to 
Ponape  from  the  Bonin  Islands,  were  still  with  me, 
as  they  had  refused  to  go  on  to  Shanghai ;  and 
besides  them  I  had  quite  a  number  of  natives  from 
the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands.  Mr.  Pond  had 
let  me  have  some  tobacco  and  other  commodities 
for  barter  which  would  probably  purchase  provisions 
for  a  few  months  only.  I  felt,  therefore,  much  relieved 
when  informed  that  an  American  man-of-war  had 
arrived  at  the  North  Harbour,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  on  board  of  her.  She  proved  to  be 
the  U.S.S.  Jamestown,  Commodore  Cooper,  out  on 
a  search  for  suspicious  characters  among  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Commodore  Cooper  made  me  most  welcome, 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  in  his 
cabin.  While  so  engaged,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nash 
was  announced  and  admitted  into  the  cabin.  He 
told  a  very  long  story  about  Captain  Pease  and  his 
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doings ;  among  other  things  that  he  had  been  on  the 
brig  Water  Lily  when  a  village  on  one  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  was  set  on  fire  and  several 
natives  shot  in  the  water  after  having  jumped  over- 
board from  their  canoes.  The  ship's  writer  put 
the  whole  statement  down  on  paper,  after  which 
it  was  read  over  to  Nash  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer.  Nash  was  then  asked  if  he  would  swear 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  consenting, 
he  took  the  oath  thereon,  which  was  duly  witnessed 
by  the  said  officer.  After  Nash  had  left  the 
cabin,  the  Commodore,  turning  to  me,  said, 
"  I  now  have  enough  to  seize  Pease  whenever  I 
meet  him."  My  visit  ended ;  but  not  before  I  had 
gratefully  received  two  barrels  of  flour  and  two  of 
biscuits. 

After  the  men  had  left,  and  the  scows,  boats 
and  canoes  were  hauled  up  on  land  to  keep  them 
from  getting  worm-eaten,  there  was  very  little  to  do 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  results.  Notwithstanding 
this,  misfortune  seemed  to  still  keep  its  hold  upon 
me.  We  had  a  ten-ton  yacht  which  I  had  never 
made  use  of  up  till  then.  For  a  change  in  my  mono- 
tonous routine  work  I  took  her  out  one  day  for  a 
trip  to  some  atolls,  named  Pakin,  lying  about  35 
miles  from  Ponape  in  a  westerly  direction.  When 
within  a  couple  of  miles  to  windward  of  the  atolls  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy  squall,  and  although 
I  had  luffed  the  yacht  to  take  some  of  the  wind  out 
of  her  sails,  the  mainsail  and  staysail  were  split  to 
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such  an  extent  that  they  were  unrepairable  with  the 
means  at  hand.  Fortunately,  some  natives,  who 
evidently  had  been  watching  us,  came  off  in  canoes 
and  managed  to  tow  us  to  an  anchorage  under  the 
lee  side  of  the  island.  It  was  lucky  indeed  that  we 
had  not  missed  this  island,  as  it  blew  hard  all 
the  following  night,  for  had  we  been  driven  past 
it  we  should  have  either  died  of  starvation  or 
stranded  on  one  of  the  more  western  islands  of  the 
Caroline  Group,  the  natives  of  which  were  then 
still  very  dangerous.  Next  day,  having  had  the 
sails  nearly  doubled  with  mats,  I  managed  to  get 
safely  back  to  Ponape,  and  was  very  glad  indeed 
that  there  had  been  no  greater  loss  than  a  suit 
of  sails. 

At  another  time  some  imp  put  it  into  my  head 
that,  it  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  was  appropriate 
to  send  up  some  rockets  for  the  amusement  of  the 
natives.  These  rockets  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Malolo,  and  were  damp,  which  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  that  occurred. 
I  started  to  set  the  rockets  off  from  the  verandah  of 
my  house.  On  finding  that  the  guiding  stick,  when 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah,  was  too  short 
for  the  rocket  to  clear  the  top-rail,  I  took  it  in  my 
hand  and  lifted  it  sufficiently  for  the  rocket  to  be 
clear  thereof,  intending  to  let  it  go  as  soon  as  the 
fuze  had  been  ignited.  Which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  fuze  did  ignite  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  did  a 
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stream  of  fire  burst  forth,  and  what  became  of  the 
rocket  I  never  knew,  nor  did  I  know  for  a  minute  or 
so  that  I  was  seriously  hurt.  Soon,  however,  the 
pain  commenced,  and  on  running  my  hand  down  my 
left  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  my  hand  and 
fingers  I  found  that  several  inches  of  loose  skin  were 
hanging  from  the  latter.  I  cut  it  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  That  night  was  one  of  the  most  terrible 
ones  ever  spent  in  my  life.  To  ease  the  burning 
pain  I  went  from  one  water  barrel  to  another  the 
whole  of  the  night,  immersing  my  arm.  The  cool 
water  eased  the  pain  for  a  few  minutes  only,  after 
which  it  seemed  that  the  water  in  the  barrel  had 
become  hot,  and  then  I  would  go  to  the  next  barrel. 
After  daybreak  I  put  on  a  bandage  over  a  thick  layer 
of  flour.  This  had  to  be  changed  very  often  at  first 
on  account  of  the  serum  oozing  through  the  bandage. 
Twelve  days  and  nights  passed  without  obtaining 
any  sleep.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  noticed  the 
first  signs  of  new  skin  forming  in  small  patches  here 
and  there.  What  troubled  me  considerably  during 
this  time  was  the  fear  that  mortification  might  set 
in,  and  what  to  do  in  that  case.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  order  to  save  my  life  I  should  be  obliged  to 
cut  off  my  arm  at  the  elbow  joint,  and  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  so,  if  necessary.  Luckily  it 
healed  up  quickly  after  it  once  commenced.  The 
marks,  resembling  those  left  by  small-pox,  are 
still  plainly  visible,  and  often  remind  me  of  that 
terrible  time. 
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My  arm  had  still  to  be  carried  in  a  sling,  when 
one  morning,  a  little  after  daybreak,  I  heard  the 
always  welcome  cry  of  "  Sail  ho  !  "  ring  out  from  the 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  station.  I  was  out  on  the 
verandah  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  scanning  the 
horizon,  made  out  the  two  masts  and  sails  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  small  craft.  She  was  still 
hull  down.  Having  the  whale-boat  launched  and 
manned  by  six'  natives,  I  started  out  of  the  lagoon 
to  intercept  the  vessel.  As  we  neared  her  it  could 
be  easily  seen  that  her  sails  had  not  come  out 
of  a  sail  loft,  and  when  still  nearer  that  her  hull 
had  not  been  built  in  a  shipyard.  She  seemed 
a  vessel  of  about  fifty  tons,  and  was  fore  and  aft 
schooner  rig.  We  got  alongside  of  her  about  five 
miles  outside  of  the  reef.  On  stepping  over  her 
side  the  first  white  man  I  noticed  was  sitting  on  the 
hatchway  coamings.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty 
years  of  age,  fat  and  fair,  with  a  rather  pleasant 
face.  The  only  thing  he  had  on  was  a  white  shirt, 
and  it  was  far  too  short  for  him.  Judge  my  surprise 
when,  after  having  introduced  myself,  he  gave  me 
his  hand  and  said  that  his  name  was  Hayes.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  Could  this  man, 
with  such  a  benign  countenance  and  pleasing  smile, 
be  the  notorious  Captain  "  Bully  Hayes,"  the  terror 
of  the  South  Pacific,  of  whom  every  trader  and  native 
was  in  dread  ;  whose  misdeeds  had  been  spoken  of 
and  written  about  in  the  Australian  colonies  for  so 
many  years  ?  Furthermore,  just  before  leaving 
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Sydney  I  had  read  a  report  in  one  of  the  papers  that 
he  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  at  last  by  being  shot 
through  the  heart  in  a  duel  he  had  with  his  mate  on 
one  of  the  islands.  Noticing  my  surprise,  he  asked 
me  the  reason  thereof,  and  on  being  told  that  he  had 
been  reported  as  having  been  shot  dead  about  two 
years  ago,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  merely  said  : 
"A  bit  foxy  on  my  part,  wasn't  it?"  During  the 
conversation  which  followed  my  attention  had  been 
riveted  on  the  only  other  white  man  on  board.  He 
was  at  the  tiller,  and  if  ever  villainy  was  written  on 
the  face  of  anyone,  it  was  on  this  man's.  He 
had  only  one  arm,  one  eye,  one  ear,  and  a  deep 
red  scar  across  his  forehead  and  down  one  of  his 
cheeks,  and  was  very  bow-legged.  He  was  better 
dressed  than  "  Bully  Hayes/'  although  he  had  only 
a  pair  of  trousers  on.  His  name,  as  afterwards 
given  to  me,  was  Knox,  and  he  had  been  a  captain 
at  one  time.  The  remainder  of  the  schooner's  crew 
consisted  of  a  few  men  and  women  from  some  of  the 
islands.  After  a  while  Hayes  handed  me  a  letter 
from  Captain  Pease,  in  which  I  was  ordered  to  give 
the  bearer  everything  that  he  might  require.  On 
explaining  to  Hayes  how  I  was  situated  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  spare,  he  hinted  that  he  would  take  a 
look  at  what  the  station  contained.  While  the  vessel 
was  making  slow  progress  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  I  was  informed  that  Captain  Pease 
was  waiting  for  Hayes  at  the  Bonin  Islands  with 
the  brig  now  named  the  Pioneer,  ex  Leonora,  ex 
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Water  Lily,  and  that  the  schooner  was  on  her 
way  to  join  him  there.  Hayes  did  not  speak 
in  very  favourable  terms  of  Pease,  and  tried  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  himself  was  horrified 
at  some  of  his  misdeeds,  when  actually,  according 
to  all  accounts  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  man,  Pease  was  an  innocent  babe 
in  comparison  with  him.  I  knew  Pease  to  be  a 
scoundrel  and  capable  of  doing  almost  anything  if 
he  thought  that  he  would  not  be  found  out  ;  while 
Hayes  was  accused  of  having  done  away  with  people 
in  cold  blood  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  boasted 
about  it  afterwards.  I  had  found  Pease  to  be  at 
heart  a  coward  ;  but  it  was  known  that  this  man 
possessed  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  would  let 
nothing  stand  in  his  way  to  gain  his  purpose. 
While  speaking  about  Pease  I  happened  to  mention 
what  had  occurred  in  my  presence  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Jamestoiun.  It  is  my  opinion  that  on  hearing 
about  this  little  incident  Hayes  altered  his  former 
plans,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  said  that  as  I  had 
nothing  to  spare  at  the  station  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  come  into  the  harbour,  and  that  he  would 
proceed  on  his  way  to  the  Bonin  Islands.  I  felt 
greatly  relieved,  for  had  he  come  to  the  station  and 
attempted  to  take  anything  which  I  could  not  spare 
there  might  have  been  trouble. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  was  said  and 
written  about  this  man,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  that  very  valuable  and  most  interesting  book 
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entitled  "  Through  Tropic  Seas,"  by  Frank  Burnett, 
so  very  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Gordon  Munro,  as 
follows ; — 

"The  most  notorious  of  these  'Blackbird 
Skippers  '  was  an  individual  well  known  throughout 
Polynesia  as  Captain  '  Bully  Hayes.'  His  doings 
and  career  certainly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the 
Pirate  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His  career  com- 
menced in  the  late  sixties,  when  he  ran  away  with 
a  barque  from  San  Francisco,  sailed  her  to  Peru, 
sold  the  cargo,  pocketed  the  proceeds,  and  then 
made  for  Macao. 

"From  that  port  he  conveyed  coolie  labour  to 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  when  off  Sydney,  to  enable 
him  to  get  ahead  of  the  authorities  there  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  capita  tax,  which 
he  had  received,  as  well  as  the  passage-money,  in 
advance  from  the  charterers,  he  hoisted  signals  of 
distress,  in  response  to  which  a  tug  came  alongside, 
when  he  persuaded  the  captain  to  take  ashore  his 
coolies  on  the  pretence  that  the  vessel  was  leaking 
badly,  and  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous  way.  He 
refused  the  offer  of  the  tug  to  tow  him  in,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  lead  to  claims  for  salvage,  and 
stated  that  he  would  have  her  worked  into  the  har- 
bour by  the  next  day,  when  he  would  settle  for  the 
head  money.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  Hayes  off 
Sydney,  for  after  the  tug  left,  he  again  set  all  sail 
for  the  islands,  and  left  the  tug  owners  to  settle 
with  the  authorities. 

"  His  next  exploit  was  the  stealing  of  a 
schooner  at  Hongkong.  On  the  pretence  of  buying 
the  vessel  he  was  allowed  by  the  owners  to  test  her 
sailing  capabilities.  This  he  did  so  thoroughly  that 
they  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  After  being 
arrested  at  Apia,  in  Samoa,  for  his  acts  there  and 
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throughout  the  islands,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted 
by  the  United  States  authorities  for  reasons  known 
only  to  themselves. 

"  Hayes  then  turned  kidnapper ;  but  was  un- 
successful in  this  venture,  being  seized  and  jailed 
again  at  Apia,  from  which  place  he  escaped  with  the 
aid  of  a  boon  companion,  and  equally  as  great  a 
rascal,  Captain  Pease.  He  then  got  into  trouble  at 
the  Phillippine  Islands,  where  he  is  reputed  to  have 
served  some  time  as  a  convict,  though  others  say 
that  he  got  ahead  of  the  authorities  there  to  the 
extent  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  next  heard 
of  at  the  Gilberts  and  the  Marshall  Islands,  where 
he  continued  his  career  of  crime,  committing  the 
most  lawless  acts  ;  but  he  met  his  doom  at  the 
latter  place.  He  quarrelled  with  his  mate,  and 
being  of  a  most  ungovernable  temper,  went  below 
for  his  revolver,  intending  to  use  it  as  an  argument. 
As  such  an  argument  was  usually  a  most  convincing 
one  in  the  hands  of  Hayes,  the  mate  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  an  equally  decisive  one,  which 
he  did  by  bringing  an  iron  belaying  pin  into  contact 
with  his  opponent's  head  as  it  appeared  above  the 
cuddy,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  Captain  Bully 
Hayes'  trials  and  tribulations.  He  was  a  very  much 
married  man,  his  amours  being  sufficient  to  fill  a 
volume,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  my  Reminiscences :  Bully 
Hayes  having  informed  me  that  Pease  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  Bonin  Islands,  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  visit  Ponape  for  some  time  to  come,  for 
otherwise  he  would  have  called  in,  as  he  must  have 
passed  close  to  this  island  on  his  way  up  north  to  the 
Bonins.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as  I  had 
still  retained  some  hope  that  he  would  call  and  give 
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me  a  passage  up  to  Shanghai  in  the  brig.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  patiently  wait  for 
a  few  months  longer,  when  perhaps  some  of  the 
whaling  vessels  on  their  way  up  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  would  put  in  for  wood,  water,  etc.,  and  I 
might  possibly  obtain  a  passage  in  one  of  them 
to  either  Yokohama  or  Hakodate,  and  so  work 
my  way  eventually  to  Shanghai.  The  monotonous 
existence  on  the  island  began  to  pall  upon  me  while 
thus  waiting,  although  the  time  passed  along  fairly 
well,  for  I  used  to  go  out  shooting  and  fishing  almost 
every  day.  Pigeons,  snipe  and  wild  fowl  were 
very  plentiful,  and  occasionally  a  wild  boar  would 
be  met  with.  A  great  variety  of  fishes  could 
always  be  caught  in  the  lagoon,  and  I  usually  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  each  day  in  a  canoe  out  fishing. 
Often  I  had  the  disappointment  of  hauling  up  only 
the  head  part  of  a  fish,  the  other  end  having  been 
bitten  off  by  a  larger  fish  after  being  hooked.  The 
catching  of  sharks  was  rather  good  fun.  After 
having  tied  about  a  pound  of  pork  on  a  large  shark- 
hook  attached  to  a  good  strong  line,  we  would  wait 
on  the  pier  until  we  saw  the  back  fin  of  a  shark  above 
water  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  sometimes 
half  a  mile  away,  then  throw  the  hook,  as  far  as  the 
line  allowed,  out  from  the  pier  into  about  three 
fathoms  of  water,  where  we  could  plainly  see  it 
lying  at  the  bottom.  The  bait  would  not  be  down 
above  a  minute  before  the  shark  was  making  a 
bee-line  for  it,  and  on  getting  up  to  it  would  swallow 
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• 
it  without   the   least   hesitation.     Then   the    fun    in 

getting  it  up  on  the  pier  commenced.  It  required 
three  and  four  of  us  sometimes  to  manage  that. 
When  on  the  pier  at  last  the  shark's  struggles 
would  shake  the  whole  pier.  It  would  actually  grind 
its  tremendous  teeth  with  rage  and  snap  at  every 
thing  held  near,  and  many  hours  would  elapse 
before  it  at  last  gave  in.  A  sailor  does  love  to  be 
in  at  the  death  of  a  shark. 

There  is  never  any  lack  of  food  on  Ponape,  as 
Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  in  that  respect. 
There  are  the  cocoanuts  and  two  kinds  of 
bread  fruits,  the  rough  and  the  smooth  rind,  the 
yams  and  the  plantains,  both  good  substitutes  for 
the  potato.  There  are  also  the  taro  and  several 
other  kinds  of  similar  plants.  Pigs  and  chickens 
were  plentiful,  and  so  were  turtles.  We  had  turtle 
cooked  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  turtle  soup  ad 
nauseam.  Fishes,  as  already  stated,  were  very 
plentiful.  This  great  abundance  of  everything  was 
in  my  opinion  the  cause  of  the  natives  being  so  very 
lazy.  Money  was  not  in  circulation  yet,  and  there- 
fore offered  no  inducement  to  make  them  work. 

The  Gilbert  Islanders  used  to  amuse  themselves 
on  Sundays  in  catching  conger  eels  on  the  outer 
coral  reef  at  low  water,  when  it  would  be  quite  dry 
excepting  small  puddles  at  places.  Reefs  which 
uncover  at  low  water  have  usually  a  smooth  surface, 
due  to  the  washing  by  the  waves  when  covered. 
There  were  small  round  holes  in  the  surface,  and  it 
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was  about  those  holes  where  the  sport  came  in. 
These  natives,  provided  with  a  line  having  a  noose 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  tin  of  blood  from  a  pig,  would 
sprinkle  some  of  the  blood  about  one  of  the  holes 
and  put  the  noose  around  it.  In  a  very  short  time 
an  eel  would  pop  its  nose  through  the  hole,  and  very 
gradually  its  whole  head  would  be  above  the  surface. 
When  the  fins  were  clear  the  men  would  tighten  the 
rope,  and  draw  the  noose  as  tight  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  then  the  fun  commenced.  The  eel  might 
be  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  its  tail  twined 
round  the  coral  below  the  solid  surface.  A  steady 
strain  had  to  be  kept  on  the  line  by  two  men  at  least. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  straining,  nothing  would  be 
gained  for  some  time  ;  then  after  a  while  an  inch  or 
two  would  be  gained.  This  gain  would  gradually 
increase  as  more  of  the  eel's  body  had  been  got 
above  the  surface,  until  towards  the  latter  end,  when 
the  eel's  tail  had  lost  most  of  its  hold,  it  would 
slip  out  its  whole  length  quite  unexpectedly.  The 
Chinese  used  to  be  very  fond  of  this  fish,  but  I 
could  never  touch  it  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  a  sea  serpent.  The  natives  had  no  taboo  on 
it  as  they  had  on  the  fresh-water  eel.  These 
latter  are  therefore  very  plentiful,  and  some  of 
them  grow  to  an  enormous  .size.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration when  I  state  that  some  of  them  must  have 
weighed  over  thirty  pounds.  They  usually  resort 
to  deep  holes  in  the  rivers.  On  one  occasion  I 
saw  one  of  them  consume  the  entrails  of  a  good- 
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sized   pig,  and  still  look  around  for  more  of  such 
a  delicacy. 

As  the  time  for  the  whale-ships  to  arrive  was 
drawing  near,  I  was  busy  getting  everything  in  order 
for  my  departure.  The  two  American  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Doane  and  Snow,  before  mentioned,  had 
kindly  promised  to  arrange  with  the  Chiefs  concerned 
that  none  of  the  company's  property  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  stolen  by  the  natives  after  I  had  left 
Ponape.  I  also  made  an  agreement  with  the  Chief 
who  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  Ant  Islands,  before 
alluded  to,  by  which  he  let  them  to  me  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  All  the  cocoanuts  that  were  lying  on 
the  ground  and  that  grew  on  the  trees  during  that 
term,  as  well  as  all  the  beche-de-mer  and  turtle  shell 
that  I  might  gather,  were  to  be  mine  upon  payment  of 
certain  enumerated  commodities.  The  value  of 
them  then  would  not  have  exceeded  seven  hundred 
yen.  Had  this  arrangement  materialized  I  should 
have  asked  my  old  Sydney  employers  engaged  in 
the  Island  trade  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  Ant  Islands 
to  take  away  the  copra  and  the  other  produce,  which 
I  was  sure  they  would  have  been  glad  to  do.  The 
Company's  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islanders  on  Ponape 
would  have  been  pleased  to  work  for  me,  and  they 
had  promised  to  do  so. 

At  last,  the  gladsome  cry  of  "  Sail  ho ! "  was 
again  heard,  and  when  I  looked  seaward  the  vessel 
sighted  was  already  near  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. In  less  than  half-an-hour  she  was  inside  and 
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anchored  in  front  of  the  station.  Her  ensign 
showed  that  she  was  an  American  vessel,  and  the 
crow's  nest,  together  with  the  number  of  whale-boats 
hanging  in  her  davits,  and  the  tripods  on  her  deck, 
proved  her  to  be  a  whaler.  On  going  on  board  I 
was  told  that  as  usual  she  had  put  in  for  wood, 
water  and  fresh  provisions  for  her  trip  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  that  her  next  ports  of  call  were  to  be 
Guam  and  Yokohama.  Her  captain's  name  was  Ben. 
Whitney.  He  had  his  wife  and  two  children  on 
board.  These  were  to  be  landed  at  Yokohama, 
where  Mrs.  Whitney's  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
was  then  living.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  get  away  from  Ponape  to  as  far  as  Yokohama, 
provided  that  the  captain  would  give  me  a  passage. 
Having  explained  to  Captain  Whitney  how  I  was 
situated,  he,  without  being  asked,  kindly  offered  to 
take  me  on  board  as  far  as  Yokohama  free  of  any 
charge,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
already  two  persons  on  board,  namely  a  Frenchman 
and  his  adopted  daughter,  who  had  been  marooned 
by  Captain  Pease  on  the  island  of  Pingelap,  a  small 
atoll  lying  about  200  miles  eastward  of  Ponape,  and 
that  they  were  also  going  as  far  as  Yokohama  in  the 
bark.  On  the  fifth  day  after  her  arrival  the  vessel 
departed  lor  Guam  with  myself,  Brown  and  wife, 
who  had  begged  to  be  taken  to  Guam,  as  additional 
passengers.  I  was  now  anxious  to  get  to  Shanghai 
as  soon  as  possible,  there  to  draw  my  pay  for  the 
time  I  had  been  in  the  company's  employ,  and 
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thereafter  return  to  Ponape  to  fulfil  the  agreement 
made  with  the  Chief  regarding  the  lease  of  the  Ant 
Islands. 

I  had  arrived  on  this  beautiful  island  of  Ponape 
some  time  in  August,  1868,  and  left  it  early  in 
February,  1871,  thus  making  my  stay  there  about 
two  and  a  half  years.  Some  of  this  time  was  spent 
very  pleasantly ;  but  the  greater  part  otherwise. 


To  face  pagu 


CAPTAIN     BEN.     WHITNEY. 


CHAPTER     V. 
PONAPE    TO     SHANGHAI,     AND    AFTER. 


passage  from  Ponape  to  Guam,  a  distance 
of  about  900  miles,  proved  uninteresting  as  far 
as  the  vessel  was  concerned.  Not  a  whale  was  seen 
spouting,  which  was  a  disappointment  to  me,  for  I 
had  been  hoping  to  see  a  whale  caught,  brought 
alongside,  cut  in,  and  the  oil  tried  out.  It  proved, 
however,  very  interesting  to  me  in  another  way  on 
account  of  receiving  a  great  deal  of  information  from 
the  Frenchman  about  the  most  recent  exploits  of 
Pease  and  "  Bully  Hayes."  The  Frenchman  was  an 
elderly  man,  perhaps  over  sixty  ;  he  had  with  him  a 
young  girl  of  about  thirteen,  native  of  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his 
own  child.  His  name  has  escaped  my  memory, 
but  I  shall  call  him  Dubois,  and  the  story  he  told  me 
was  to  the  following  effect  :  —  He  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  Wallis  Island,  one  of  the  Ellice 
Group,  and  was  the  only  survivor  out  of  a  crew 
of  fourteen.  Not  seeing  any  prospect  of  ever  being 
taken  off  the  island,  he  started  to  build  a  small 
schooner,  using  the  materials  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  wrecked  vessel.  After  many  months  of 
hard  work  his  little  craft  was  completed  and  ready 
for  launching.  Just  about  that  time  Pease  called  at 
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the  island  and  assisted  him  in  the  launching  of  the 
vessel  and  afterwards  in  getting  her  ready  for  sea. 
When  ready,  Pease  offered  to  charter  her  for  six 
months,  to  which  the  Frenchman  agreed.  Captain 
Hayes,  who  was  a  passenger  on  Pease's  brig,  then 
the  Leonora,  from  Apia,  a  town  on  one  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  where  Pease  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  put  in  charge  of  the  schooner  ;  but  the 
Frenchman  remained  on  board  of  her  during  the  six 
months  for  which  she  was  chartered.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  at  the  time  when  Pease  met  Hayes 
at  Apia,  the  latter  was  under  surveillance  of  the 
authorities  for  the  crime  of  "  blackbirding,"  and  that 
one  morning  when  the  Leonora  had  disappeared, 
Hayes  was  also  missing.  After  the  Frenchman's 
schooner  left  Wallis'  Island  in  company  with  the 
Leonora  the  two  vessels  called  at  many  islands 
and  took  on  board  considerable  cargo  of  cocoanut 
oil,  beche-de-mer  and  other  produce.  Either  Pease 
or  Hayes,  or  both,  represented  themselves  as  being 
authorized  by  a  Sydney  firm  to  collect  the  products 
collected  by  their  traders  at  the  different  islands,  and 
thereby  managed  to  nearly  fill  the  brig.  Printed 
order  and  receipt  forms  of  the  Sydney  firm,  which 
they  had  obtained  at  Apia  in  some  way,  assisted 
them  seemingly  in  hoodwinking  the  said  traders. 
During  the  six  months'  charter  Hayes  did  every- 
thing that  he  could  think  of  to  annoy  the  Frenchman. 
Among  other  things  he  hauled  down  the  French 
ensign  one  day  and  danced  on  it.  On  being  remon- 
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strated  with  by  Dubois,  he  threw  his  sextant  over- 
board ;  he  also  tried  to  poison  him  by  putting  verdigris 
in  his  soup.  All  this  and  more  was  later  on  sworn 
to  by  Dubois  at  Guam.  When  the  six  months'  charter 
had  expired,  Pease,  not  having  any  money  to  pay 
for  same,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  buying  the  vessel ;  and 
having  persuaded  Dubois  without  much  trouble 
into  selling  her,  she  became  his  property.  Dubois 
received  orders  on  the  Company  for  the  money  due 
on  the  charter  and  for  the  price  of  the  vessel,  also 
the  promise  of  a  free  passage  in  the  brig  to  Shanghai. 
Thereafter  he  and  his  adopted  child  went  on  board 
of  the  brig,  Hayes  remaining  in  charge  of  the  little 
vessel.  (The  reader  will  have  already  guessed  that 
the  small  fore-and-aft-rigged  schooner  in  which  Hayes 
called  at  Ponape  was  the  vessel  built  and  sold  by 
Dubois.)  A  few  days  after  Dubois  and  child  had 
joined  the  brig,  she  called  at  the  island  of  Pingelap, 
lying  off  and  on,  while  Pease  and  the  Frenchman 
were  on  shore.  While  on  shore  they  got  separated, 
and  when  the  Frenchman  looked  for  Pease  he  found 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  the  brig  alone.  Dubois 
hired  a  man  to  take  him  off  to  the  brig  at  once,  and 
had  got  very  near  to  her  when  he  met  the  canoe  in 
which  Pease  had  returned.  She  had  his  child  and 
some  of  his  clothing  on  board.  Dubois  kept  on  for 
the  brig  until  he  saw  Pease  pointing  a  revolver  at  him ; 
then  he  returned  to  the  island,  while  the  brig  filled 
her  sails  and  went  on  her  way.  Dubois  remained 
on  the  island  several  months  until  taken  off  by 
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Captain  Whitney.  During  his  stay  he  had  built  a 
canoe,  and  would  have  left  the  island  in  a  few  days 
for  Ponape  had  he  not  been  rescued. 

On  our  arrival  at  Guam  we  found  there,  lying 
at  anchor,  a  schooner  called  the  Wanderer,  Captain 
Taylor,  belonging  to  Yokohama.  I  ascertained  later 
on  that  she  had  come  from  there  via  the  Bonin 
Islands.  She  had  on  board  three  other  white  men, 
of  whom  I  only  remember  two,  one  being  the  late 
Mr.  Noble,  an  engineer,  and  the  other  a  Mr.  Metcalf. 
I  also  learned  that  Captain  Pease  was  due  from  the 
Bonins  in  a  day  or  two  on  a  small  schooner,  and  that 
it  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  those  on 
board  of  the  Wanderer  to  hoist  the  ensign  on  the 
latter  vessel  when  Pease's  schooner  hove  in  sight,  if 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  come  into  the  harbour ;  but 
in  case  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
then  the  ensign  was  not  to  be  hoisted.  When  Dubois 
heard  that  Pease  was  coming  to  Guam  from  the 
Bonins  in  a  schooner,  he  of  course  knew  that  it  was 
his  own  little  vessel  he  was  coming  in,  and  he  was 
determined  to  regain  possession  of  her  if  possible. 
I  advised  him  to  state  his  case  to  the  Governor  of 
the  island  at  once,  and  also  to  mention  about  the 
signals  agreed  upon.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
that  several  policemen  were  sent  on  board  of  the 
Wanderer  to  await  Pease's  arrival  off  the  port  and 
to  prevent  the  hoisting  of  the  ensign.  The  schooner 
hove  in  sight  the  next  day,  and  as  Pease  did  not  see 
the  ensign  hoisted  on  the  Wanderer  he  brought  his 
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vessel  boldly  into  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  she  was 
anchored  she  was  boarded  and  taken  charge  of  by 
the  police  from  the  Wanderer*  Pease,  not  knowing 
that  Dubois  had  arrived  at  Guam,  was  entirely  taken 
aback  by  this  procedure,  and  finding  expostulation 
with  the  police  useless,  he  came  on  shore  to  inter- 
view the  Governor.  The  Governor  had  the  charge 
laid  against  Pease  by  Dubois  read  over  to  him,  its 
substance  being  something  like  the  following : — 
"  Pease,  after  having  given  an  order  to  Dubois  for 
money  due  on  a  six  months'  charter  of  the  vessel, 
then  in  the  harbour  of  Guam,  had  thereafter  purchased 
the  said  vessel  and  given  Dubois  a  second  order  for 
the  price  of  her  and  also  promised  him  a  passage  to 
Shanghai  so  that  he  might  collect  the  money  due 
to  him.  That  a  few  days  afterwards  Pease  had 
marooned  him  on  the  island  of  Pingelap  and  had 
furthermore  stolen  from  him  the  two  said  orders, 
and  Dubois  therefore  prayed  that  the  said  vessel 
should  be  returned  to  him."  Pease  was  told  that  if 
he  was  found  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  against 
him  the  schooner  would  be  released. 

On  the  day  following  Pease's  arrival  I  met 
Captain  Whitney  and  thought  that  his  greeting 
was  somewhat  cool.  On  asking  him  if  anything 
had  gone  wrong,  he,  after  a  little  hesitation,  told 
me  that  he  had  met  Pease  the  night  before,  and 
that  he  had  given  me  a  bad  name,  accusing  me 
of  having  done  away  with  some  stores,  etc.  I 
felt  very  much  annoyed  about  this  slander,  more 
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especially  so  as  I  respected  Whitney  and  did  not 
wish  to  loose  his  friendship.  I  therefore  asked 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  hotel  where  I  knew 
Pease  was  then  staying.  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  was  a  man  named  Millinchamp,  but  the  name 
of  the  hotel  has  passed  from  my  memory.  When 
we  got  to  the  hotel  we  found  Pease  in  its  parlour, 
evidently  telling  some  of  his  exploits  to  a  number  of 
other  guests.  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
publicly  repeat,  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  told 
Captain  Whitney  about  me  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  refused  to  do  either.  On  being  asked  once  more 
with  the  same  result,  I  left  and  went  straight  to  the 
Governor's  Office,  where  I  found  the  Governor  disen- 
gaged. He  received  me  kindly,  and  after  having  told 
him  what  I  knew  of  Pease  and  what  had  passed  on 
board  of  the  U.S.S.  Jamestown  at  Ponape,  he  at  once 
gave  orders  to  have  Pease  arrested.  On  arriving 
back  at  the  hotel  I  found  Pease  still  there.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers  came  into  the 
parlour  looking  for  Pease,  who  on  being  pointed  out 
to  them  was  taken  in  charge  and  marched  off  to  jail. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  paid  him  a  visit. 
He  begged  of  me  to  forgive  him,  and  asked  me  to 
get  him  out  of  jail,  offering  to  make  out  anything  in 
writing  that  I  wanted  to  clear  my  character,  as  also 
*  an  order  for  what  was  due  to  me  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  company.  The  offer  was  refused,  but 
he  was  told  that  I  would  try  to  get  him  out,  and  I 
did  try  by  asking  the  authorities  to  let  me  withdraw 
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my  statement.  They  laughed  at  me  and  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  My  pity  for  the  man  when  I  saw 
him  in  that  miserable  bare  cell  had  been  aroused,  and 
made  me  take  such  a  foolish  step  to  gain  his  release. 

This  affair  at  Guam  ended  by  Pease  being  sent 
on  board  of  a  Spanish  bark,  which  used  to  make  a 
voyage  between  Manila  and  Guam  every  six  months 
with  mails  and  passengers.  He  was  a  prisoner 
under  the  charge  of  six  soldiers.  Dubois,  Brown, 
Philip  Rodell,  who  had  been  captain  of  Dubois' 
schooner,  and  myself  were  forced  to  accompany 
Pease,  to  appear  against  him  in  court  at  Manila. 
Pease  was  kept  in  the  vessel's  hold  during  the  whole 
passage,  with  a  soldier  on  sentry  over  him  always. 
They  treated  him  rather  roughly  at  times  ;  but  the 
rest  of  us  were  treated  very  kindly. 

The  distance  between  Guam  and  Manila  is 
1,470  miles,  which  was  covered  in  ten  days.  After 
our  arrival  at  Manila  we  were  all  taken  on  shore  to 
a  police  station  early  one  morning  before  breakfast. 
After  a  stay  there  of  a  couple  of  hours  without  food 
they  sent  us  under  charge  of  some  soldiers  to  Cavite 
by  steamer.  There  we  were  taken  before  the  Port 
Admiral,  where  Pease,  Rodell  and  Dubois  were 
interrogated  for  over  an  hour.  Next  Brown  and  I 
were  asked  a  few  questions,  and  then  we  were  all 
dismissed,  except  Pease,  who'  was  taken  back  in 
charge  of  the  soldiers  by  steamer  to  Manila  and  to 
jail.  The  remainder  of  us  had  to  find  our  way  back 
the  best  way  we  could.  We  had  been  without  food 
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the  whole  day,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  any. 
Fortunately,  we  met  with  a  good  Samaritan  who, 
guessing  the  plight  we  were  in,  accosted  us  and, 
after  having  been  made  acquainted  with  our  condi- 
tion, not  only  secured  us  a  good  substantial  meal, 
but  also  a  passage  back  to  Manila  in  a  small  steam 
launch.  It  being  late  when  we  arrived,  we  went 
back  to  the  police  station,  where  we  had  been  in  the 
morning,  and  begged  the  inspector  to  give  us  a  night's 
lodging,  which,  after  a  long  demur,  he  did.  It  had 
been  a  long  tiresome  day,  and,  although  I  had  only  a 
hard  straw  mattress  under  me,  I  slept  till  daylight 
without  waking.  In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  the 
British  Consul,  who,  after  having  heard  my  story, 
kindly  provided  board  and  lodging  for  me  at  a 
second-rate  hotel. 

Pease  was  in  jail  all  this  time,  and  remained 
thereuntil  released  by  request  of  Rear-Admiral  John 
Rogers,  who  had  arrived  at  Manila  a  few  days  after 
us  in  the  U.S.S.  Colorado.  Although  let  out  of  the 
Spanish  jail,  Pease  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  corporal 
and  two  marines  of  the  U.S.S.  Colorado,  as  soon  as 
he  got  outside  of  the  prison  compound,  and  escorted 
on  board  of  that  vessel.  I  was  now  the  only  one 
going  to  Shanghai,  as  Brown  intended  to  remain  at 
Manila,  which  he  did,  and  later  on  started  a  timber 
business  on  the  island  of  Luzon  with  great  success. 
Dubois  had  to  wait  at  Manila  some  time  for  a  vessel 
to  take  him  back  to  Guam,  and  I  heard  that  when  he 
eventually  returned  there  his  vessel  was  so  badly 
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worm-eaten  that  he  could  not  repair  her  and  had  to 
sell.  What  became  of  him  and  his  little  adopted 
child  is  unknown  to  me.  Before  I  left  Manila  I 
heard  that  the  reason  why  I  had  to  answer  so  very 
few  questions  at  the  Port  Admiral's  office  at  Cavite 
was  that  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  made  in  the  cabin  of 
the  U.S.S.  Jamestown  at  Ponape  was  in  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Authorities  at  Manila.  My  report  of 
the  same  to  the  Governor  of  Guam  was  therefore  of  ' 
no  value  and  my  presence  not  at  all  required. 
Hearing  one  day  that  the  Colorado  was  bound 
for  Shanghai  I  applied  to  Rear-Admiral  Rogers  for  a 
passage  in  her.  He  listened  with  great  interest  to 
me  while  recounting  my  adventures  thus  far,  and  at 
the  ending  said  :  "  Well,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  any  passengers ;  but  if  you  go  on  board  this 
afternoon  and  tell  the  executive  officer  that  you  are 
going  to  work  your  passage  by  my  permission,  he 
will  let  you  stay.  I  may  tell  you  that  you  will  not 
have  much  to  do,  as  there  ai;e  over  600  men  on 
board."  I  thanked  him  sincerely  for  this  special 
kindness,  and  joined  the  Colorado  that  same  after- 
noon, much  pleased.  We  left  Manila  direct  for 
Shanghai  the  next  day.  The  distance  between  the 
two  places  is  about  1,100  miles. 

During  the  passage  Pease  had  the  distance 
between  two  guns  allotted  for  his  exercise,  and 
there  he  walked  backward  and  forward  every  day. 
Whenever  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  he 
went  under  guard  of  a  marine.  I  was  never  called 
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upon  to  do  anything  except  on  one  occasion  during 
general  quarters,  when,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  I  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  forward  guns,  and 
had  to  assist  in  running  it  out  and  in  a  few  times. 
On  arrival  at  Shanghai  Pease  was  sent  to  the 
American  Consular  jail,  and  I  went  on  shore  wonder- 
ing how  things  would  turn  out  after  all  these  exciting 
events  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  It  did 
not  take  me  very  long  to  realize  that  the  prospect 
of  receiving  remuneration  in  full  for  my  services 
rendered  during  that  time  was  very  remote  indeed. 
The  Pacific  Trading  Company  had  been  insolvent  for 
over  a  year,  and  litigation  between  it  and  Glover, 
Dow  &  Co.  had  been  determined  upon  for  some 
time,  there  being  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  latter 
were  partners  in  the  concern  or  merely  agents.  As 
far  as  I  had  always  understood,  there  were  six  part- 
ners, of  whom  four  were  then  in  Shanghai,  namely : 
Francis  A.  Groom,  manager  of  Glover,  Dow  &  Co. ; 
A.  S.  Bidwell,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bidwell  and 
Ilbert ;  A.  Pond,  employed  at  the  Municipal  Office  ; 
and  Benjamin  Pease,  then  in  the  American  jail.  The 
remaining  two  were  Ryle  Holme,  then  at  Nagasaki, 
and  Thomas  Blake  Glover,  at  Tokyo.  Between 
those  at  Shanghai  I  was  knocked  from  pillar  to  post. 
For  about  six  weeks  I  was  provided  by  Groom  with 
hotel  accommodation  and  also  a  little  cash  for  getting 
decent  clothing.  For  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  in  Shanghai  Bidwell  and  Pond  did  me  the  same 
favour.  Promises  were  always  given  of  procuring 
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employment  for  me  in  the  firm  of  Oliphant  &  Co., 
but  they  never  came  to  anything.  It  was  very 
fortunate  that  I  had  sent  for  and  received  some 
money  from  Australia,  as  one  day  the  support  so 
far  granted  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

Pease  had  been  up  to  his  tricks  again  as  soon 
as  he  was  let  out  of  jail  after  about  four  months' 
confinement.  I  met  him  in  the  street  by  chance 
the  same  day  on  which  he  was  discharged.  He 
came  up  to  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner  and  said  : 
"  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet,  and  if  you  do  I  can  and  will  assist  you  in 
getting  paid  for  your  services."  After  some  further 
talk  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  call  for  him 
next  morning  after  breakfast  at  the  hotel  he  was 
staying  at.  On  calling  at  the  time  agreed  upon  I 
was  met  by  the  proprietress,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Green 
who  kept  the  Hiogo  Hotel  at  Kobe  for  so  many 
years,  who,  when  asked  if  Captain  Pease  was  at 
home,  answered :  "  Why,  he  left  at  daylight  this 
morning  for  Yokohama  in  the  steamer  China." 
Done  again,  I  thought ;  but  wondered  as  to  what 
extent.  I  was  not  left  very  long  in  the  dark,  for 
a  note  from  Bidwell  was  already  waiting  for  me 
at  my  hotel,  wherein  I  was  asked  to  call  upon  him 
during  the  day.  On  doing  so  he  handed  me  a  letter 
written  by  Pease  on  the  previous  day,  in  which  he 
informed  Bidwell  that  there  was  nothing  due  to  me ; 
that,  in  fact,  I  was  in  the  Company's  debt,  as  I  had 
overpaid  myself  when  disposing  of  the  stores  at 
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Ponape.  I  pointed  out  to  Bidwell  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  having  been  able  to  do  such  a  thing,  even 
if  inclined  to  do  so,  as  there  were  no  stores  to  dis- 
pose of,  which  fact  Mr.  Pond  would  be  able  to 
corroborate.  Bidwell,  however,  did  not  want  to  be 
convinced.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  find  some 
excuse  for  stopping  his  hitherto  given  support.  I 
now  saw  the  folly  of  not  having  accepted  Pease's 
offer,  made  to  me  when  he  was  in  jail  at  Guam, 
namely,  a  document  to  clear  my  character,  which  he 
had  maliciously  stained,  as  well  as  an  order  for  the 
money  due  to  me,  as  such  documents  would  pro- 
bably have  prevented  him  from  again  making  those 
false  accusations.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me 
now  but  to  try  and  obtain  employment  through  my 
own  efforts,  as  Bidwell  and  Groom  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  any  further  exertion  on  my 
behalf.  Happily  I  soon  obtained  employment  as 
<:hief  mate  on  the  steamer  Emperor  (Captain  Preble). 
She  had  been  a  British  Admiral's  yacht  at  one  time, 
but  belonged  then  to  Walsh,  Hall  &  Company,  of 
Yokohama.  She  was  bound  for  Yokohama,  and 
before  Preble  engaged  me  he  enquired  if  I  knew 
anything  about  the  Inland  Sea.  On  telling  him  that 
I  did  not,  he  said  that  he  should  have  liked  a  mate 
who  was  acquainted  therewith ;  but  that  it  did  not 
matter  much,  as  his  second  mate,  Peter,  had  been 
through  it  many  times.  Preble  himself  did  not 
pretend  to  be  much  of  a  navigator,  as  he  was  an 
engineer  by  profession. 
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We  left  Shanghai  in  September,  1871,  and  after 
a  very  fair  passage  to  Nagasaki,  took  in  coal,  and  a 
very  large  skylight,  saved  from  the  S.S.  Yangtze,  then 
recently  wrecked  near  Nagasaki.  The  skylight  encum- 
bered us  very  much,  as  it  reached  right  across  our  deck 
and  extended  several  feet  beyond  the  bulwarks,  on 
which  it  rested.  While  at  Nagasaki  I  made  inquiries 
about  Ryle  Holme  and  found  that  he  was  a  partner 
in  Holme,  Ringer  &  Company.  At  the  interviews 
that  followed  we  had  a  long  conversation  about  the 
islands,  and  Ponape  in  particular  ;  also  about  Pease. 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what 
Pease  had  said  about  me  to  him  personally,  when 
passing  through  Nagasaki,  nor  what  he  had  written 
in  the  letter  to  Bidwell,  and  to  show  that  he  meant 
what  he  said  he  asked  me  to  accept  as  a  present  the 
sum  of  Yen  300.  I  thanked  him,  and  was  highly 
pleased  that  at  least  one  of  the  partners  considered 
me  innocent  of  the  charges  laid  against  me  by  Pease. 
The  Emperor  was  to  start  very  early  next  morning 
in  order  to  reach  the  Shimonoseki  Straits  before 
dark.  I  roused  the  hands  up  at  3  a.m.,  but  could 
not  find  Peter,  our  second  mate,  who  was  to  do  the 
piloting.  On  reporting  this  to  Captain  Preble  he 
asked  if  I  could  manage  to  take  the  steamer 
through  the  Inland  Sea,  and  on  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  "  Then  let  her  go,"  and  away  we 
went  without  Peter,  who  afterwards  rejoined  us  at 
Kobe.  To  the  captain's  surprise  I  took  the  vessel 
through  the  much-dreaded  Spex  Strait,  not  only  to 
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shorten  the  distance,  but  also  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea 
running1  in  the  Genkai  Nada.  The  wind  blowing 
slightly  off  shore  prevented  the  sea  from  getting 
up  close  in  shore.  This  gained  Captain  Treble's 
confidence  in  me,  and  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  while  we  were  navigating  the  Inland  Sea. 
After  two  days'  stay  at  Kobe  we  started  for  Yoko- 
hama, and  all  went  well  until  we  had  passed  Rock 
Island,  when  a  gale  sprang  up  from  the  North-east, 
causing  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  vessel  made  but  little 
headway.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  being  afraid 
that  we  might  lose  the  Yangtses  skylight  I  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  going  into  Shimoda 
harbour.  To  this  Preble  agreed,  and  we  entered 
and  anchored  a  little  before  darkness  set  in.  About 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  the  wind  having  drawn 
round  to  the  southward,  and  still  blowing  fresh, 
it  drove  in  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  steamer  was 
pitching  into  it  almost  bows  under.  To  avoid  going 
on  shore  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  get 
under  way  and  go  to  sea.  The  loss  of  the  skylight 
was  then  only  a  second  consideration.  We  managed 
to  get  out  all  right,  and,  the  wind  having  dropped 
when  daylight  appeared,  we  arrived  at  Yokohama 
that  afternoon.  This  was  on  the  ist  of  November, 
1871.  Captain  Preble  expressed  himself  highly 
satisfied,  and  the  result  was  that  I  made  several 
voyages  on  two  other  steamers  with  him  until  each 
of  them  was  sold.  One  of  the  steamers  was  the 
Yokohama  Maru  and  the  other  the  Phesing.  Walsh, 
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Hall  &  Company  had  an  interest  in  the  former,  and 
Captain  J.  D.  Carrol  in  the  latter.  The  Emperor 
was  laid  up  in  Yokohama  harbour  for  sale,  in  charge 
of  a  Captain  Percy,  and  eventually  sold  to  the 
Japanese. 

When  I  went  on  shore  on  the  day  after  our 
arrival  at  Yokohama,  almost  the  first  person  I  met 
was  my  friend  Pease.  It  was  opposite  the  American 
Consulate,  and  when  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  tried 
to  hide  inside  the  Consular  compound.  Following 
him  in,  he  was  soon  collared,  and  we  had  a  bit 
of  a  tussle  on  the  steps  of  the  Consulate.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  take  it  quietly  he  would  be 
taken  inside  and  his  evil  deeds  laid  bare  before  the 
Consul.  That  scared  him  and  stopped  his  bluster. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  outside  of  the  compound,  he 
again  became  the  abject  liar  that  he  always  had 
been,  by  telling  me  that  the  letter  which  he  had  left 
with  Bidvvell  was  written  at  that  gentleman's  instiga- 
tion. He  furthermore  lied  when  he  told  me  that 
Captain  Crocker  Nye,  then  in  command  of  a  Mitsu 
Bishi  steamer,  and  himself  had  a  good  thing  under 
way  in  the  opening  of  trade  between  Yokohama 
and  the  Bonin  Islands,  for  which  a  schooner  had 
already  been  purchased  and  was  being  fitted  out,  It 
will  not  be  of  interest  to  mention  all  the  falsehoods 
he  told  me  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  not  having  any 
money  to  pay  me  what  was  still  due  for  my  services 
rendered  to  the  Pacific  Trading  Company,  for  which 
he  as  a  partner  in  that  concern  was  liable,  I  accepted 
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a  promissory  note  for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
on  his  return  from  the  Bonin  Islands,  although  fully 
suspecting  that  it  would  never  be  honoured.  Pease 
went  to  those  Islands  right  enough,  but  never 
returned  to  Yokohama,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me. 
He  came  to  an  untimely  end  a  few  years  later 
in  being  murdered.  Such  at  least  is  the  story,  for 
being  missed  one  morning,  and  search  made,  they 
found  his  canoe,  which  was  hauled  up  on  the  beach, 
bespattered  with  blood  and  showing  signs  of  a 
struggle  having  taken  place  therein.  It  is  said  that 
suspicion  fell  upon  a  certain  person  ;  but  he  was 
never  identified  as  being  the  murderer.  That  was 
the  end  of  Pease,  and  I  forgave  him  for  all  the 
harm  he  ever  did  to  me  when  I  heard  of  his  miser- 
able end.  Before  closing  these  memoirs  of  my 
connection  with  the  Pacific  Trading  Company  I 
may  mention  that  the  late  Thomas  Blake  Glover 
followed  the  example  set  him  by  Ryle  Holme,  in 
making  me  a  present  of  three  hundred  yen  without 
being  asked.  This  I  considered  very  good  of  them, 
notwithstanding  that  both  or  either  were  responsible 
for  the  pay  due  to  me  for  services  rendered. 

Returning  now  to  "  Bully  Hayes,"  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  called  off  Ponape  in  the  little 
schooner,  belonging  to  the  Frenchman  Dubois,  and 
that  after  I  left  the  schooner  "  Bully  Hayes"  pro- 
ceeded in  her  on  his  way  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  where 
he  was  to  meet  Pease  as  agreed  upon.  It  appears 
that  when  he  got  there  he  must  have  told  Pease 
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about  what  he  had  heard  from  me  regarding 
the  incident  in  the  cabin  on  board  the  U.S.S. 
Jamestown  while  in  the  North  harbour  of  Ponape  ; 
otherwise,  why  should  Pease  put  "  Bully  Hayes" 
in  charge  of  the  brig  for  the  voyage  to  Shanghai  and 
himself  remain  at  the  Bonins  ?  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  Pease  was  afraid  to  show  himself  at  Shanghai, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  all  accounts,  he  compro- 
mised himself  in  many  ways  ;  but  whatever  the 
reason  was,  Hayes  took  the  brig  to  Shanghai,  and 
on  his  arrival  there  he  claimed  the  brig's  cargo  as 
his  own,  and  it  is  said  that  the  papers  from  Captain 
Pease  which  he  produced  showed  clearly  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  cargo  was  sold  and  Hayes  bought 
the  brig,  and  fitted  her  out  with  the  proceeds.  In 
addition  thereto  he  managed  to  obtain  power  from 
the  Pacific  Trading  Company  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  of  their  property  still  remaining  on 
Ponape  and  other  islands,  and  bring  it  to  Shang- 
hai on  his  return  voyage.  Needless  to  say  that 
he  took  possession,  nor  that  he  never  returned 
to  Shanghai.  He  must  have  been  short  of  money 
before  he  left  Shanghai,  for  on  the  day  of  sailing 
he  played  a  very  mean  trick  on  a  poor  Chinese 
washerwoman  by  giving  her  an  order  on  his 
agents  for  the  money  due  to  her,  commencing 
with  "Please  don  t  pay  to  ...  the  sum  of,"  etc. 
The  poor  woman  was  thus  done  out  of  the  money 
due  to  her.  Hayes  left  Shanghai  for  the  South  on 
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a  charter  to  load  rice.  Having  taken  the  cargo  on 
board  and  put  to  sea,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
a  bit  of  a  gale,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  many  ways 
which  an  unscrupulous  captain  may  resort  to  under 
such  circumstances,  assisted  the  gale  in  doing  as  much 
damage  as  possible,  then  put  back  to  a  port,  and  had 
his  brig  docked,  caulked,  recoppered,  sails  replaced 
and  so  forth  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriters. 
After  that  he  completed  his  charter  and  then  left  for 
Ponape,  and  there  took  on  board  everything  of  any 
value  to  him.  Here,  however,  he  did  one  good 
action  by  taking  away  the  whole  of  the  Marshall  and 
Gilbert  Islanders,  and  landing  them  later  at  the 
different  islands  to  which  they  belonged.  Months 
passed  without  anything  being  heard  about  him  ; 
but  eventually  he  turned  up  again  at  the  Philippines 
after  his  brig  had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands.  The  next  thing  about  him  brought 
under  my  notice  was  a  letter  written  by  Hayes  him- 
rfself  while  in  jail  at  Manila.  On  reading  it,  one  who 
did  not  know  him  would  think  that  it  had  been 
written  by  a  converted  sinner,  who,  seeing  the  error 
of  his  ways,  had  turned  missionary.  He  was 
evidently  endeavouring  to  put  the  authorities  off  their 
guard,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded,  as  not  long 
after  that  letter  was  written  he  was  again  heard 
from  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  some  Spanish 
political  exiles  from  Guam. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  career  of  Bully  Hayes 
and  Pease  ended  in  their  being  killed.     It  was  a 
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punishment  commeasurable  to  the  many  crimes  which 
both  committed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  would 
have  achieved  great  results  if  they  had  steered  a 
straight  instead  of  a  crooked  course. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  "  reminiscences  "  of  my 
younger  days  spent  on  and  about  the  Pacific  before 
and  up  to  my  arrival  at  Yokohama.  It  was  my 
original  intention  to  here  bring  them  to  an  end ;  but 
having  been  induced  to  continue  the  same  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  write  about  what  befell  me .  in 
Japan  during  a  part  of  the  47  years  passed  in  this 
beautiful  country.  My  profession  being  that  of  a 
sailor,  it  is  but  natural  that  nearly  all  of  what  may 
be  hereafter  written  will  be  confined  to  happenings 
on  board  of  the  ships  on  which  I  sailed  or  while  in 
employment  connected  with  shipping.  As  my  career 
in  Japan,  although  somewhat  chequered,  has  not 
been  a  very  exciting  one,  I  shall  have  no  further 
stirring  adventures  to  relate,  and  therefore  approach 
the  task  of  writing  an  unvarnished  account  of  my 
experiences  with  considerable  diffidence. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  hope  that  in  whatever  has  thus  far  been 
written  regarding  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
natives  of  different  islands,  and  of  other  people,  I 
have  at  no  time  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety in  any  direction,  although  a  great  deal  might 
have  been  written  about  their  doings  on  the  other 
side  of  those  limits. 


CHAPTER     VI. 
COASTING    AND     LOAFING    IN     JAPAN. 

TT  has  been  already  mentioned  that  I  arrived  at 
-*-  Yokohama  from  Shanghai  as  chief  mate  on 
board  the  S.S.  Emperor,  Captain  Preble,  on  the 
ist  of  November,  1871,  after  having  called  at 
Nagasaki  and  Kobe.  My  first  impressions  of  this 
country  were  therefore  received  from  the  beautiful 
and  almost  land-locked  harbour  of  the  former  place 
and  from  the  even  much  more  beautiful  "  Inland 
Sea,"  with  its  hundreds  of  picturesque  islands,  among 
which  we  wound  our  tortuous  way  and  so  brought 
to  our  view  the  very  near  and  ever-changing  lovely 
scenery  on  both  sides  of  our  course.  On  rounding 
a  point  of  an  island  or  of  the  mainland  we  would 
suddenly  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of  a  little  town 
forming  a  pleasing  picture  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or 
of  a  few  tiny  hamlets  nestling  peacefully  among 
clumps  of  green  trees.  They  passed  out  of  sight 
all  too  soon  as  we  steamed  along  ;  but  were  soon 
replaced  by  other  sights,  all  strange  to  me,  but 
always  pleasing. 

While  thus  enjoying  this  lovely  scenery  I  was 
thinking  that  Nature  must  surely  have  done  its  very 
best  when  creating  such  a  paradise  for  the  use  of 
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mankind,  and  I  wondered  if  the  people  who  dwelt 
among  such  surroundings  were  fully  aware  of  and 
grateful  for  the  great  kindness  which  Nature 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  whether  this  kind  act  of 
Nature  had  induced  kindness  in  their  own  disposi- 
tion, and  thereby  caused  them  to  be  kind  to  each 
other  and  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  Such 
like  queries  I  could  not  answer  at  that  time,  being 
an  entire  stranger  ;  but  my  long  residence  in  the 
land  since  then  has  enabled  me  to  do  so  now,  and 
I  may  answer  them  hereafter. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  go  on  shore  during  our 
48  hours'  stay  at  Kobe.  The  site  of  the  city,  situated 
between  the  beach  and  foot  of  the  high  hills  at  its 
back,  gave  the  place  a  pretty  appearance.  As  there 
was  only  one  other  steamer  in  the  harbour  at  that 
time  besides  our  vessel,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
business  was  not  very  brisk  just  then. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  our  de- 
parture from  Kobe  for  Yokohama  I  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Fuji,  or  Fuji-yama.  It 
was  still  distant  about  1 10  miles.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  the  sky  is  often  remarkably  clear,  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  much  greater  distance ;  but 
whether  seen  from  near  or  afar,  it  is  always  an 
object  of  great  pleasure.  As  we  went  on  our  course 
and  opened  out  into  the  deep  bay  of  Suruga,  near 
the  head  of  which  this  grand  mountain  is  situated, 
we  saw  it  in  all  its  glory.  It  seemed  to  rise  directly 
from  the  sea,  although  it  is  actually  a  few  miles 
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inland.  Its  volcanic  cone  was  already  snow-capped, 
and  as  the  setting  sun,  already  lost  to  our  view, 
sent  its  last  rays  to  the  mountain's  top  and  formed 
a  prismatically-coloured  halo  around  it,  I  saw  a  sight 
which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  we  anchored  in 
Shimoda  harbour  that  evening  on  account  of  stress 
of  weather,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Yokohama  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  My  first  impres- 
sions of  its  harbour  and  the  neighbouring  scenery 
were  not  very  favourable,  which  later  I  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  having  seen  the  harbours  of  Nagasaki 
and  Kobe  first.  Had  the  case  been  reversed,  I 
should  probably  have  formed  a  different  opinion  of 
the  scenery  at  least,  if  not  of  the  then  existing  state 
of  the  harbour  ;  for  the  surroundings  of  Yokohama, 
consisting  of  low  green  hills  .backed  by  the  high 
Hakone  and  other  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
far  distance,  with  Fuji-yama,  the  Peerless,  over- 
topping them  all  by  several  thousands  of  feet,  make 
a  picture  well  worth  the  beholding. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  Captain  Preble 
took  charge  of  the  S.S.  Yokohama  Maru,  formerly 
the  Promise t  and  he  asked  me  to  join  him  as  chief 
mate,  offering  to  give  me  extra  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  doing  the  sole  navigation  of  the  vessel. 
Under  this  inducement  I  consented,  and  joined  the 
Yokohama  Maru.  As  the  vessel  remained  at 
Yokohama  some  time  I  took  a  run  ashore  occa- 
sionally to  have  a  look  around.  We  had  to  go  to 
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the  shore  in  a  sampan  at  that  time  and  generally 
landed  at  what  was  called  the  English  Hatoba, 
which  consisted  of  a  curved  stone  pier,  and  so 
formed  a  camber  inside  of  it  for  the  protection  of 
lighters.  Several  years  later  a  fine  long  pier  was 
built  out  from  that  Hatoba,  according  to  plans  by 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bugbird, 
now  representative  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 
The  same  pier  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  con- 
siderably improved.  I  thought  it  very  curious  when, 
on  landing  at  Yokohama  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
first  foreigner  whom  I  met  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
shipmate  of  mine.  His  name  was  Fred.  Crittenden. 
He  had  sailed  with  me  as  steward  on  a  steamer  on 
the  Australian  coast.  He  was  then  proprietor  of 
the  "  Brooklyn  Hotel,"  No.  40.  We  had  a  long 
talk  about  Australia,  and  before  parting  he  told  me 
that  Japan  was  a  good  country  for  a  foreigner  to  do 
well  in.  My  next  surprise  was  to  see  a  number  of 
British  and  French  soldiers  walking  about,  as  I 
had  not  heard  of  several  battalions  of  them  being 
stationed  at  Yokohama.  Walking  through  the 
Foreign  Settlement  I  observed  how  badly  its  streets 
had  been  laid  out.  Instead  of  being  straight,  wide, 
parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  they  were 
in  many  cases  crooked,  narrow,  and  without  side 
walks,  and  ran  at  all  sorts  of  angles  to  each  other. 
All  that  large  tract  of  land  situated  westward 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  present  Nishi-no-hashi  to 
the  late  German  bank  was  still  vacant  ground, 
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nothing  but  a  swamp,  unlighted  and  unpassable  at 
night,  and  seemed  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  all 
the  rubbish  from  the  town. 

Visiting  the  streets  of  the  Japanese  town  that 
night  and  following  nights,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  indeed  come  among  a  wonderfully  strange 
nation.  All  the  people  seemed  to  be  out  on  a  per- 
petual holiday,  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  good-humoured  and  polite ;  but 
laughing  far  more  than  some  of  the  occasions  called 
for, — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me.  Amongst  the 
crowd  were  gentlemen  wearing  two  swords,  and  I 
thought  that  they  were  looking  at  me  somewhat 
askance,  but  nothing  happened.  Their  wooden  clogs 
were  made  much  higher  than  those  worn  by  the 
more  common  people  :  this  may  have  been  done  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  imposing  appearance.  The 
ladies  were  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  a  rainbow, 
and  everything  they  wore  was  very  becoming. 
Vendors  of  all  kinds  of  cheap  curios  and  other  wares 
lined  both  sides  of  the  long  streets.  They  squatted 
on  little  cushions,  and  their  wares  were  spread  out 
before  them  on  mats  laid  on  the  ground.  Each  had 
his  own  little  lot  illuminated  by  small  oil-lamps, 
paper  lanterns  or  torches,  and  as  all  of  these  lights 
were  close  to  the  ground,  they  presented  a  peculiar 
effect  as  one  looked  up  or  down  the  long  streets. 
There  were  a  great  many  shows,  all  well  patronized  ; 
also  many  open-air  theatrical  performances  ;  but 
some  of  these  were  too  suggestive, — I  may  even  say 
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realistic, — to  be  enjoyed ;  yet  the  crowd  appeared  to 
be  highly  amused. 

One  evening  I  found  every  street  illuminated 
by  red  and  white  paper  lanterns  suspended  in- 
front  of  every  house,  all  at  the  same  height  above 
the  ground,  and  so  forming  one  straight  line  along 
both  sides  of  each  street.  It  evidently  was  the  night 
of  a  festival,  for  the  crowd  was  denser  than  ever  and 
the  shows  more  numerous.  It  was  difficult  at  times 
to  make  any  progress.  All  at  once  a  fire-bell 
started  to  ring,  and  many  others  soon  responded  in 
all  directions.  Something  resembling  a  panic  started 
immediately.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  very  much 
excited,  and  the  whole  crowd  began  to  make  its  way 
towards  the  locality  where  the  fire  was  already 
raging.  I  was  hemmed  in,  and  so  obliged  to  go  along, 
whether  inclined  to  do  so  or  not.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  anywhere  near  to  where  the  fire  was  still 
fiercely  burning ;  but  I  managed  to  approach  near 
enough  to  see  men,  women  and  children  flee  from 
their  homes  as  the  fire  was  making  its  way  towards 
them.  They  were  very  excited ;  but  had  still 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  save  of  their  belongings 
those  articles  which  would  be  of  immediate  use  to 
them,  such  as  mats  to  lay  on  the  ground  to  sit  or 
sleep  upon.  Women  with  babes  on  their  backs  were 
carrying  small  cooking  utensils,  generally  including  an 
iron  kettle  or  tea-pot,  while  the  elder  children  were 
laden  with  quilts  and  such  like  necessaries  for  camping 
out  in  the  open  for  that  night  at  least,  if  not  for  many. 
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Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire  I 
noticed  that  many  of  the  poor  homeless  sufferers  had 
already  encamped  on  vacant  lots  of  land,  and  some 
of  them  were  sitting  or  already  sleeping  on  the  mats 
and  among  the  little  belongings  which  they  had 
managed  to  save  ;  while  others  who  had  seemingly 
lost  everything  were  sitting  or  lying  on  the  bare 
ground.  Although  surprised,  I  was  pleased  at  the 
way  in  which  they  behaved  under  the  circumstances. 
One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them  dejected 
or  lamenting ;  instead  of  which  they  were  actually 
laughing  and  passing  jokes.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  they  were  only  trying  to  conceal  their 
real  sentiments  under  a  false  appearance,  and  I 
concluded  that,  if  such  was  the  case,  and  this  was 
a  general  trait  of  the  character  of  the  Japanese, 
they  must  be  expert  dissemblers. 

The  Yokohama  Maru  having  been  chartered  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  take  cargo  and  passen- 
gers from  Shinagawa  up  to  Otarunai,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Yezo,  we  left  Yokohama  for  the  former  place  to 
load  and  be  fitted  up  with  passenger  accommodation. 
The  passengers  did  not  come  on  board  until  the  day 
fixed  for  our  sailing.  They  numbered  about  150 
in  all,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the 
greater  portion  consisted  of  females  and  that  all  of 
them  were  without  children.  Later  on  it  transpired 
that  these  girls  were  courtesans,  collected  from 
certain  quarters  of  Tokyo  and  destined  to  continue 
their  execrable  services  in  similar  quarters  at 
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Sapporo,  then  a  rising  town  not  many  miles  from 
Otarunai.  The  elder  ones,  being  now  clad  in 
ordinary  dresses  and  unadorned,  showed  all  the 
evil  consequences  that  follow  a  life  such  as  they 
had  been  leading.  With  shrunken  bodies,  faces 
thin,  and  of  a  pale  sickly  colour  and  a  listless  un- 
concern in  their  new  surroundings,  they  appeared 
to  be  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind.  I  felt  real 
pity  for  them,  and  wondered  what  would  eventually 
become  of  them. 

My  pity  for  the  younger  girls  was  more  mode- 
rate ;  for  they  were  still  robust  looking,  had  still 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  checks,  and  seemed  to  be  free 
of  care.  They  might  yet  find  an  opportunity  to 
change  their  life  for  a  better  one,  which  for  the 
elder  ones  seemed  impossible.  Many  of  these 
young  girls  had  evidently  been  in  service  until 
recently,  and  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  miserable 
life  before  them,  for  they  had  been  told  that  they 
would  be  hired  out  as  servants  at  Sapporo  and 
receive  good  wages.  The  girls  were  divided  into 
batches  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  each  batch 
was  looked  after  by  two  or  three  men,  who  treated 
the  older  women  with  some  kindness  which  was 
in  many  instances  not  extended  to  the  younger  ones. 
I  have  since  that  time  heard  that  filial  obedience 
has  induced  most  women  of  that  class  to  enter  into 
such  a  life  of  shame  ;  that  many  others  would  never 
have  thought  of  entering  it  if  they  had  not  been 
betrayed  by  some  scoundrel,  and  that  but  very  few 
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have    adopted     it     because     they     feel     wantonly 
inclined. 

We  left  Shinagawa  shortly  after  the  passengers 
had  settled  down,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Hakodate,  our  first  and  only  port  of  call.  The 
passage  was  all  that  could  be  desired  until  Kinka- 
san  was  abeam.  There  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
thick  fog,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  Having  sighted  Kinkasan,  I  kept  on  in 
all  confidence  until  the  distance  run  showed  that  we 
were  nearing  Shiriya-saki,  a  cape  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Tsugaru  Strait.  The  fog-syren  had 
not  been  established  at  the  cape  then,  to  warn 
manners  of  its  proximity.  Captain  Preble  had 
been  fidgety  for  some  time,  and  at  last  asked  me  if 
it  was  safe  to  proceed.  I  explained  to  him  that  as 
it  was  blowing  strong  from  the  westward  off  the 
land,  and  therefore  down  the  strait,  we  should  upon 
clearing  Shiriya-saki  feel  the  swell  on  our  port  beam, 
which  would  then  be  exposed  to  it ;  furthermore,  we 
should  probably  fall  in  with  more  or  less  driftwood 
from  the  Strait,  as  the  current  sets  always  in  an  • 
easterly  direction.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  him  to 
some  extent,  and  I  kept  on.  About  half-an-hour 
afterwards  we,  as  I  had  foreseen,  got  into  quite  a 
^ea  from  the  westward,  and  we  also  met  with 
some  driftwood.  I  kept  on  our  northerly  course 
until  sure  of  being  well  clear  of  the  dangerous 
Rattler  Rock,  which  lies  off  Shiriya-saki,  and  then 
-shaped  our  course  to  the  westward  up  the 
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Strait.  When  the  fog  eventually  cleared  we  saw 
Hakodate  Head  right  ahead.  After  our  anchor  was 
down  in  Hakodate  Harbour,  Captain  Preble  called 
me  into  his  cabin  and  expressed  himself  very 
pleased,  as  on  account  of  the  fog  he  had  not 
expected  to  reach  Hakodate  that  day.  He  then 
produced  a  black  bottle  and  two  glasses,  and  we 
drank  each  other's  health.  An  hour  afterward  I 
thought  that  the  captain  must  have  been  very 
thirsty,  for  he  had  drunk  more  than  should  have 
satisfied  an  ordinary  thirst. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  on  our  way  for 
Otarunai,  and  when  we  had  nearly  got  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Okushiri  on  the  following  day,  the  wind 
blowing  very  strong  from  the  north-west  and  the 
steamer  making  very  little  headway,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  anchor  under  the  lee  side  of  that  island. 
The  anchor  was  no  sooner  down  than  a  number  of 
fishing-boats  were  alongside.  Their  crews  came  on 
board  to  sell  fish  and  to  inspect  the  steamer. 
They  were  all  over  her  in  a  very  short  time, 
even  in  the  saloon.  Our  saloon  was  divided  into 
two  by  a  partition,  with  a  door-way  leading  into 
the  after  saloon.  In  the  middle  of  this  partition 
was  fixed  a  large  mirror  about  five  feet  in 
width  and  reaching  from  the  deck  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  main,  or  forward,  saloon.  I  was  much  amused 
at  one  of  the  fishermen  shaking  his  head  while 
looking  in  the  mirror,  and  then  passed  through  the 
mentioned  door-way  to  obtain  a  better  view  in  the 
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inner  saloon  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  mirror. 
He  then  came  back  again,  looked  in  the  mirror  once 
more,  went  back  into  the  inner  saloon,  scratching 
his  head  occasionally  ;  and,  having  repeated  this  man- 
oeuvre several  times,  he  at  last  stood  square  in  front 
of  the  mirror — before  he  had  only  looked  into  it  while 
standing  on  one  side — and  saw  his  own  self,  but  he 
did  not  recognize  himself  seemingly,  for  he  went 
away  rather  suddenly  and  made  for  the  deck,  still 
scratching  and  shaking  his  head.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  never  seen  a  mirror  before, 
and  consequently  could  not  know  what  he  looked 
like. 

The  gale  having  abated  somewhat  during  that 
night,  we  got  underway  at  daylight,  but  did  not  reach 
Otarunai  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
I  went  up  to  Sapporo  during  our  stay  at  Otarunai, 
and  among  other  things  noticed  that  some  of  our 
late  passengers  were  already  doing  a  roaring  trade. 

After  only  a  few  days'  stay  we  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  on  our  way  back  to  Yokohama, 
where  we  arrived  in  due  time  without  any  mishap 
and  without  having  been  overtaken  by  fogs,  which 
are  the  greatest  nuisance  on  this  route. 

The  Yokohama  Maru  s  next  charter  was  for  a 
voyage  to  Hongkong,  via  Osaka,  at  which  latter 
port  we  were  to  finish  loading.  Having  taken  on 
board  the  Yokohama  cargo,  we  made  our  way  to 
Osaka,  and  there  completed  loading  by  taking  on 
board  a  quantity  of  copper.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear 
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day  when  our  anchor  was  weighed  one  day  at  noon, 
and  as  we  were  to  call  at  Nagasaki  for  coal  I 
thought  it  best  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
The  weather  kept  fine  until  the  Akashi  Strait  had 
been  cleared,  when  it  turned  into  a  drizzling  rain, 
which  continued  throughout  the  night  and  next  day. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  Sozu-shima,  an  island 
60  miles  from  Osaka,  night  had  set  in,  and  on 
account  of  the  rain  the  island  could  be  seen  only  at 
a  short  distance.  I  had,  however,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it,  and  was  quite  sure  of  our  position.  Captain 
Preble,  whose  eyesight  was  not  very  good  even  at 
the  best  of  times,  could  not  see  it,  and  was  beginning 
to  get  fidgety  again.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  not 
find  an  anchorage  somewhere  for  the  night.  My 
assurance  that  I  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
track  through  the  Inland  Sea  than  with  the 
anchorages  therein  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him, 
for  he  rushed  aft  to  have  a  look  at  the  chart, 
which  was  spread  out  on  a  table  in  the  saloon, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  keep  it  because  the 
vessel  had  no  chart-room  and  the  wheel-house  was 
too  small  for  manipulating  a  chart  therein.  I 
suspected  that  a  look  at  the  chart  would  not  do  the 
captain  any  good,  as  he  would  find  that  we  were 
just  about  to  enter  the  narrows  among  a  number  of 
islands  and  that  it  would  take  the  whole  night  to 
pass  through  into  clearer  waters.  My  suspicion 
was  verified,  for  after  being  away  quite  a  time  he 
came  rushing  back  much  excited,  and  asked  me 
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to  take  a  look  at  the  chart  myself,  as  he  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  about  our  position.  I 
could  not  go  just  then,  because  we  were  nearing 
Steep  Bluff,  a  point  of  land  where  our  course  had 
to  be  altered.  As  soon  as  this  point  had  been 
cleared  I  went  aft  to  have  a  look  at  the  chart  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  captain.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  the  table  was  on  fire,  and  that  the 
chart  thereon  had  been  consumed  all  but  the  four 
corners,  which  had  been  kept  in  place  by  books, 
including  the  "  China  Sea  Directories."  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  parts  of  the  books  were  still  available 
for  use.  The  chart  which  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
Inland  Sea  was  gone,  and  it  was  the  only  one  on 
board.  The  table  was  deeply  charred.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  was  this  :  Captain  Preble  having  looked  at 
the  chart  and  concluded  that  something  was  going 
wrong,  got  further  excited,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
candlestick  before  he  rushed  on  deck,  had  failed  to 
notice  that  the  burning  candle  had  fallen  on  the 
table.  The  melting  tallow  would  of  course  feed  the 
flames.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  I  arrived  in 
the  saloon  in  time  to  prevent  the  fire  from  getting  a 
stronger  hold,  as  otherwise  there  would  probably 
have  been  an  end  of  the  Yokohama  Maru  that 
night. 

When  everything  was  safe  again  I  went  on 
deck  and  informed  the  captain  of  what  had  happened. 
He  collapsed  entirely,  and  finally  said  :  "  What  in  hell 
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are  we  going  to  do  now?"  I  told  him  we  should 
keep  on,  and  then  explained  to  him  that  while  com- 
ing through  the  Inland  Sea  on  our  voyage  to  Yoko- 
hama I  had  traced  on  paper  the  different  courses 
steered  and  the  distances  made  thereon,  together 
with  a  short  description  of  the  islands  passed,  and 
afterwards  copied  them  into  my  pocket  book  ;  and  that 
with  these  records  in  my  possession  I  should  be  able 
to  take  the  vessel  through  safely.  He  was  advised 
to  turn  in  ;  but  he  would  not  do  that,  because  he 
would  be  unable  to  sleep, — so  he  said.  Instead  of 
turning  in  he  sat  all  night  on  a  chair  in  the  wheel- 
house  and  had  several  loud  sleeps,  while  I  was  on 
deck  all  that  night  navigating  the  vessel  at  a 
reduced  speed  without  any  mishap. 

The  experience  so  forcibly  gained  during  my 
first  and  second  voyages  through  the  Inland  Sea 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  me  a  few  years  later 
when  I  underwent  my  examination  for  a  Coast  and 
Inland  Sea  Pilot's  licence. 

We  arrived  at  Nagasaki  safely,  and  after 
taking  in  our  bunker  coal,  we  left,  bound  direct  for 
Hongkong.  To  avoid  the  north-easterly  current 
setting  up  the  China  Sea  I  steered  a  course  well  to 
the  westward  for  the  China  coast,  and  on  nearing 
the  same  coasted  along  its  shore.  By  so  doing, 
and  considering  our  vessel's  steaming  qualifications, 
we  made  a  very  fair  passage  to  Hongkong. 

The  next  few  months  were  spent  in  making 
voyages  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  last  voyage 
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made  was  from  Shanghai  to  Foochow  and  back 
to  Shanghai  under  charter  by  Jardine,  Matheson 
&  Co.,  who,  before  we  left  Shanghai,  sent  a 
chief  mate,  belonging  to  one  of  their  vessels,  on 
board  of  us  to  do  the  coast  and  river  piloting. 
Captain  Preble  did  not  appear  to  be  very  pleased 
about  this,  feeling  that  I,  having  taken  the  vessel 
in  and  out  of  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and 
Shanghai  without  a  pilot,  could  be  trusted  to  take 
her  in  and  out  of  Foochow.  However,  he  could 
not  object  very  well,  and  so  we  started  with 
this  mate  as  pilot.  During  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  we  left  Shanghai,  while  passing  through  the 
"  Black  wall  Channel  "  inside  of  the  Chusan  Archi- 
pelago, we  met  with  the  first  mishap.  The  vessel 
was  run  ashore  on  one  of  the  islands  ;  fortunately 
the  bottom  where  she  struck  was  soft  mud,  and  the 
tide  rising.  Furthermore,  she  only  stuck  in  the 
mud  forward,  while  the  depth  of  water  under  her 
stern  was  eight  fathoms.  After  two  hours'  backing 
of  the  engines  the  vessel  came  off  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way.  All  went  well  after  that  until 
we  weighed  anchor  at  Foochow  for  our  return 
voyage  to  Shanghai.  On  going  aft  when  the  anchor 
was  up  to  the  hawse-pipe  I  noticed  that  the  engines 
were  going  full  speed  astern  and  the  vessel  backing 
at  considerable  speed  towards  the  Pagoda  Rock — a 
rock  about  40  feet  above  water — and  wondered 
when  the  pilot  was  going  to  stop  the  engines  and 
go  ahead.  The  signal  to  stop  the  engines  was  not 
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given  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  vessel  ran  stern  foremost  on  to  the  rock, 
and  damaged  her  rudder-post.  We  were  obliged  to 
go  into  dock  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  new 
rudder-post  fitted  and  to  get  some  repairs  done  to 
the  rudder.  The  mate  who  had  acted  as  pilot  was 
recalled  to  Shanghai,  to  the  great  relief  of  Captain 
Preble  and  of  myself  also.  We  were  in  dock  about 
a  week  before  the  repairs  were  completed  and  the 
vessel  ready  for  sea  again.  On  the  same  day  the 
vessel  left  the  dock  we  sailed  for  Shanghai,  and 
arrived  there  without  any  further  mishaps  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pilot.  Our  charter  being  now 
completed,  we,  after  having  taken  in  some  cargo  for 
Kobe  and  Yokohama,  departed  for  the  former 
place,  via  the  Inland  Sea,  and  arrived  there  without 
having  anything  special  to  relate. 

I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  see  anything  at 
Kobe  worth  writing  about.  The  two  Customs-house 
officers  who  boarded  the  steamer  after  arrival  are, 
however,  entitled  to  a  passing  remark.  They  were  in 
the  Japanese  official  garb,  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
kimono,  and  outside  of  it  what  I  took  to  be  a  divided 
skirt, — later  on  I  ascertained  that  it  was  called  a 
hakama, — while  their  head  coverings  were  somewhat 
large  mushroom-shaped  hats  of  straw  covered  with 
black  oil-paper.  When  their  hats  were  removed  I 
noticed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  heads 
were  clean-shaven,  the  remaining  hair  being  gathered 
in  a  bunch  and  tied  first  as  close  to  the  head  as 
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possible,  and  then  bent  forward  and  again  tied  down 
so  as  to  lie  close  to  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  strand 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  temples.  These  officers 
had  each  two  swords,  one  on  each  side,  which  were 
kept  in  place  by  a  girdle  worn  around  the  waist. 
They  brought  along  with  them  a  sort  of  sentry- 
box  in  which  to  keep  watch  during  the  rain. 

I  cannot  say  that  these  officers  were  ex- 
ceptionally clean,  or  pleasant  company.  In  com- 
paring them  with  the  Customs-house  officers  of  the 
present  time  the  difference  would  be  as  great  as 
black  is  to  white  ;  for  the  latter  look  always  neat 
and  clean  in  their  well-fitting  and  becoming  uniform, 
and  their  behaviour  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired. 

From  Kobe,  instead  of  proceeding  on  to  Yoko- 
hama as  originally  intended,  we  went  to  Nagasaki,  as 
the  vessel  had  been  sold  to  a  Japanese  and  was  to 
change  ownership  at  that  port  after  due  trial.  The 
trial  trip  came  off  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Nagasaki.  We  went  several  miles  out  to  sea, 
having  on  board  quite  a  number  of  the  buyer's  friends, 
for  whom  Walsh,  Hall  &  Co.  had  sent  on  board  a 
grand  supply  in  the  shape  of  food  and  drinks.  The 
sea  being  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  every  guest 
rushed  down  to  tiffin  as  soon  as  the  bell 
rang,  and  it  had  scarcely  stopped  ringing  before 
they  were  all  busily  engaged.  My  goodness,  how 
quickly  the  food  disappeared  !  It  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  fasting  some  days  for  the  occasion,  and  in- 
tended to  make  the  most  of  it.  There  was  food  of 
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almost  every  description,  both  Japanese  and  foreign. 
I  noticed  that  some  of  the  elder  Japanese  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  the  former,  while  the  younger 
ones  went  in  for  both  indiscriminately.  Things  went 
along  very  quietly  at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
different  drinks  began  to  operate,  and  loosened  their 
tongues,  then  the  fun  commenced.  They  had  until 
that  time  been  taking  particular  notice  of  how  the 
foreigners  at  the  table  were  handling  their  forks, 
knives,  spoons,  etc.,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
ate  their  food  and  the  condiments  they  made  use  of, 
and  had  imitated  them  fairly  well.  Thenceforth  all 
attempts  to  do  as  we  did  were  discarded.  Mustard, 
pepper,  butter,  etc.  were  used  far  too  liberally,  and 
applied  where  they  did  not  belong.  Some  had  a 
special  liking  for  mustard,  and  used  it  until  they 
almost  sneezed  their  heads  off,  while  the  tears  were 
flowing  down  their  cheeks  ;  still  they  stuck  to  it 
manfully.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  them  enjoy 
the  food ;  but  when  1  saw  some  of  them  conveying 
the  food  to  the  mouth  with  a  fork  in  one  hand  and  a 
knife  in  the  other,  alternately,  I  began  to  fear  that 
there  might  be  an  accident.  Before  the  meal  was 
half  finished  some  spittoons  found  their  way  on  to  the 
table  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  already  smoking 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  had  some  misgivings  as 
to  what  this  might  lead  to,  for  many  had  already 
imbibed  very  freely.  Nothing  extraordinary  hap- 
pened, however,  and  the  tiffin  came  to  an  end  at 
last  by  using  the  finger-bowls  as  wash-basins. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  those  early 
days  one  could  not  expect  the  Japanese  to  be 
thoroughly  initiated  into  our  mode  of  table  manners, 
any  more  than  we  were  at  that  time,  or  even  are  at 
present,  fully  acquainted  with  their  table  etiquette. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  foreigners,  myself 
included,  have  made  as  many  slips  and  blunders 
when  attending  proper  Japanese  dinners  as  those 
mentioned  above.  Our  behaviour  at  such  dinners 
must  in  many  cases  have  caused  the  Japanese 
present  as  much  amusement  as  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  tiffined  on  board  the  Yokohama  Maru  during 
the  trial-trip  gave  to  me.  In  this  latter  case  the 
drink  had  much  to  ajiswer  for  in  respect  to  the 
blunders  made.  At  the  present  date  the  Japanese, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  when  at  a  foreign 
dinner  know  how  to  behave  as  well  as  most 
foreigners,  and  in  many  cases  much  better. 

The  trial-trip  proved  very  satisfactory  to  every 
one  concerned.  After  having  dropped  our  anchor 
in  Nagasaki  Harbour,  our  guests  were  assisted 
into  sampans  and  sent  ashore  quite  happy.  The 
vessel  changed  owners  after  a  few  days,  and 
thereupon  Captain  Preble  and  myself  left  the  place 
for  Yokohama. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Yokohama  Captain  Preble 
took  charge  of  the  steamer  Phesing  and  insisted 
upon  me  joining  him  as  mate  ;  but  before  the  vessel 
was  ready  for  sea  the  captain  fell  sick  and  was  unable 
to  keep  his  command.  The  Phesing,  owned  by 
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Captain  J.  D.  Carrol,  was  to  proceed  to  Kobe  to  be 
turned  over  to  some  Japanese.  I  was  appointed  by 
the  owner  to  take  her  down.  On  our  way  to  Kobe 
we  fell  in  with  a  strong  westerly  gale  and  a  heavy 
head  sea.  I  had  noticed  that  the  vessel  was  hogged 
— bow  and  stern  drooping — before  we  left  Yokohama, 
but  did  not  think  much  of  it  until  she  began  pitching 
into  the  heavy  seas.  Then,  as  her  bow  took  a  wave, 
the  vessel  would  become  quite  straight,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  wave  had  reached  to  about  midships,  that 
part  of  her  would  buckle  up  and  then  sink  down  as  if 
getting  ready  for  a  spring  at  the  next  wave.  It  was 
not  a  nice  situation  to  be  in,  as  the  prospect  of  her 
ever  reaching  Kobe  was  questionable,  I  thought. 
Nothing  happening  as  we  went  along,  I  soon  became 
accustomed  to  her  wriggling  ways  and  managed 
to  reach  Kobe  in  time  to  make  a  trial-trip  on  the 
day  appointed.  Everything  having  proved  satis- 
factory, the  vessel  was  taken  over  by  the  new 
owners,  and  I  was  thereby  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  was  not  much  doing  in  Kobe  at  that 
time,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  employment 
worth  accepting  being  very  remote,  I  made  my  way 
back  to  Yokohama,  and  put  up  at  the  "  Brooklyn 
Hotel."  My  stay  at  this  hotel  had  already  extended 
several  months  when  Mr.  John  G.  Walsh,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Walsh,  Hall  &  Co.,  sent  for  me  one  day, 
and  on  calling  upon  him  he  informed  me  that  the 
Netherlands  Trading  Society  wanted  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  their  paddle  steamer  Naruto,  then 
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laid  up  for  sale  in  Yokohama  harbour,  and  that  if  I 
would  accept  the  position  he  would  recommend  me 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Bauduin,  Chief  Agent  of  the  Nether- 
lands Trading  Society,  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
steamer.  I  thanked  Mr.  Walsh  for  his  kindness 
and  told  him  that  having  been  so  long  out  of 
employment  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  almost 
anything.  On  the  following  day  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  agent  of  the  vessel  and  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  her.  I  was  instructed  to  keep  the  vessel 
in  good  condition  and  ready  for  going  out  on  a 
trial-trip  on  24  hours'  notice,  as  a  buyer  might  turn 
up  at  any  time.  On  joining  the  vessel  the  next  day, 
I  saw  she  was  well  found  in  everything,  also  in  good 
condition,  as  far  as  appearance  was  concerned,  and 
with  a  sufficient  crew  on  board  to  answer  all 
requirements. 

Many  months  having  gone  by  without  any 
buyer  coming  forward,  I  began  to  look  about  for 
a  better  situation.  There  was,  however,  but  little 
prospect  of  securing  a  position  as  captain  of  a 
vessel,  as  the  number  of  ships  at  that  time  was 
but  small,  and  the  supply  of  captains  was  greater 
than  the  demand.  The  largest  steamship  company 
at  that  time  was  the  Jokisen  Yubin  Kaisha,  whose 
head  office  was  at  Yedo,  as  Tokyo  was  then 
still  called.  C.  Pfoundes,  their  Superintendent 
Captain,  had  the  appointing  ,of  foreign  captains  and 
officers.  I  was  told  that  very  few  applications  for 
employment  would  receive  consideration  unless  the 
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applicant  offered  to  recompense  Captain  Pfoundes, 
if  employed,  and  I  found  this  to  be  the  fact 
later  on. 

While  spending  this  lazy  sort  of  a  life  on  board 
of  the  Naruto  I  had  many  opportunities  for  going  on 
shore,  of  which  I  sometimes  availed  myself.  The 
harbour  was  then  still  unprotected,  and  during 
typhoons  quite  heavy  seas  used  to  roll  in,  making 
the  anchorage  dangerous  and  doing  much  damage 
to  the  sea-walls.  The  present  two  breakwaters  were 
not  constructed  until  many  years  later,  when  they 
were  built  according  to  plans  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  General  Palmer.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  that  these  breakwaters 
were  not  carried  further  out,  as  the  harbour  is  already 
too  small  and  the  necessity  for  enlarging  it  is  already 
felt  and  considered.  There  was  no  pier  in  those 
days  to  facilitate  the  unloading  and  loading  of  vessels; 
everything  had  to  be  transported  in  lighters,  and 
they  were  then  but  small  in  size  and  in  number. 
Steam-launches  were  a  rarity,  and  passengers  were 
obliged  to  land  in  sampans,  which  was  not  only 
irksome,  but  also  very  dangerous  at  times. 

What  struck  me  most  during  my  first  few  visits 
on  shore  was  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  Bat- 
talion of  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  (British)  and 
the  French  Marines  were  met  with  wherever  I  went. 
They  were  generally  of  good  behaviour  ;  but  on 
occasions  they  made  the  town  somewhat  too  lively.  I 
remember  one  day  when  a  crowd  of  both  British  and 
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French  soldiers  had  a  battle  royal  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  Russian  man-of-war's  men,  who  were  on 
shore  on  liberty.  They  were  fighting  all  over  "  Blood- 
town,"  the  place  where  most  of  the  grog-houses  used 
to  be  ;  in  fact,  everywhere.  Some  of  them  even  got 
on  to  roofs  of  houses,  and  used  the  tiles  as  missiles 
against  the  enemy  in  the  street.  The  Russians  got 
the  worst  of  it  at  last  and  were  driven  back  to  the 
Hatoba,  and  even  into  the  harbour.  Notwithstanding 
these  little  diversions,  their  presence  in  Yokohama 
made  the  foreign  and  even  the  Japanese  residents 
of  the  port  feel  a  certain  amount  of  security ;  and 
their  recall — they  left  Yokohama  in  March,  1875 — 
was  much  regretted  for  a  long  time  after  their  depar- 
ture. I  saw  them  marching  along  the  Bund  to 
embark  at  the  English  hatoba,  and  my  heart  seemed 
to  bleed  when  I  looked  upon  the  many  poor  un- 
fortunate deserted  Japanese  women  holding  up  their 
babies  to  their  departing  fathers  for  a  last  look  and 
a  last  kiss.  I  have  often  wondered  as  to  what 
became  of  those  children. 

I  may  here  mention  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  those  early  days,  especially 
as  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Railway  Department,  which  at  the  time  of 
opening  its  first  line,  viz.,  between  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  in  1872  had  in  its  employ,  besides  W.  W. 
Cargill,  Director,  Wm.  Pole,  consulting  engineer, 
E.  Vicars  Boyle,  engineer-in-chief,  8  assistant  en- 
gineers, 1 6  foremen  mechanics,  19  fitters,  drivers,  etc., 
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5  yardsmen ;  also  W.  Galway  as  traffic  manager, 
F.  Collier  Christy  as  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
lastly  James  Annand  as  general  foreman. 

In  the  Telegraph  Department  R.  Vicars  Boyle 
was  engineer-in-chief,  E.  George  chief  superinten- 
dent, W.  H.  Stone  correspondent.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  6  assistant  superintendents,  4 
inspectors  and  4  clerks.  E.  W.  Haswell  was  then 
captain  of  the  Denshin  Maru,  with  T.  Hendry  as 
chief  engineer.  In  the  Lighthouse  Section  R.  Henry 
Brunton  was  chief  engineer,  and  under  him  3  as- 
sistant engineers,  George  Wauchope,  secretary,  i 
godown  keeper,  4  superintendents  of  works,  and 
13  lighthouse  keepers.  Captain  A.  R.  Brown  had 
charge  of  the  Lighthouse-tender  6". 6*.  Tkabor,  with 
A.  F.  Allan  as  chief  officer  and  A.  F.  McNab  as 
chief  engineer. 

The  Yokosuka  Arsenal  only  employed  French- 
men, the  director  being  Mons.  Verny  and  the 
assistant  director  Mons.  Thibaudier.  Under  them 
of  all  classes  were  28  assistants. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  a  single 
foreigner  employed  in  any  of  the  three  departments 
above  mentioned  at  the  present  time ;  all  are 
seemingly  well  managed  by  Japanese,  which  fact 
certainly  proves  that  they  must  have  been  very  apt 
and  persevering  pupils.  If  there  are  still  a  few 
shortcomings  in  any  department  they  will  overcome 
them  in  due  time,  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  New  Japan  is  still  com- 
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paratively  young  in  the  organization  of  departments 
on  western  lines. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  most  of  the 
foreign  employees  above  alluded  to,  and  others, 
having  done  their  very  best,  both  by  precept  and  in 
actual  practice,  to  assist  the  Japanese  Government 
in  its  endeavour  to  obtain  a  higher  place  and  dignity 
among  the  Western  nations,  and  that  in  this  respect 
they  have  nobly  succeeded.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  always  shown  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  those  men  by  kind  treatment 
and  suitable  rewards. 

Many  of  the  old  firms  then  existing  are  now 
missing  in  the  "Japan  Directory,"  but  the  number 
of  firms  doing  business  at  the  present  time  is  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  those  days.  The  population 
of  Yokohama  has  also  much  increased.  In  1873  the 
names  of  all  foreign  residents  in  Japan  were  easily 
registered  in  the  "  Japan  Gazette  "  Hong  List  and 
Directory  of  that  year  within  86  pages,  whereas 
it  requires  now,  according  to  the  "Japan  Directory" 
published  by  the  "  Japan  Gazette "  Company, 
Limited,  a  volume  containing  764  pages,  of  which 
723  pages  are  devoted  to  the  names  of  foreign 
residents  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  names  of  some 
Japanese  business  men. 

Of  the  foreign  residents  living  at  Yokohama 
in  1873  there  are  but  a  few  remaining  in  Japan.  I 
believe  their  number  to  be  less  than  a  score.  Of 
those  known  to  me  I  may  mention  Messrs.  R.  W. 
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Irwin,  now  residing  at  Tokyo,  but  at  that  time  in 
the  firm  of  Walsh,  Hall  &  Co.,  at  Yokohama  ;  James 
P.  Mollison,  then  representing  the  firm  of  James 
C.  Fraser  &  Co. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  of  the  "  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  Mission "  ;  Tom 
Thomas,  Captain  John  Carst,  John  North,  Dr. 
Edwin  Wheeler,  Maurice  Russell,  Fred.  G.  Woodruff, 
J.  Favre  Brandt,  J.  L.  O.  Eyton,  Alexander  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Lowder. 

I  believe  that  of  the  above  gentlemen  the  last- 
named  has  the  honour  of  being  the  earliest  per- 
manently settled  foreign  resident  in  Yokohama, 
if  not  in  the  whole  of  Japan,  having  arrived  here  on 
December  I3th,  1862.  Mr.  Tom  Thomas,  although 
he  came  to  Yokohama  in  1861,  did  not  become  a 
permanent  resident  until  1863. 

Mr.  Alexander  Clark  furnished  much  data 
regarding  the  early  history  of  the  port  of  Yokohama 
and  its  development,  and  related  some  most  inter- 
esting facts  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  early 
sixties,  in  the  highly  esteemed  publication  the 
"  Japan  Gazette "  Yokohama  Semi-Centennial, 
specially  compiled  and  published  to  celebrate  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Japan  to 
Foreign  Trade,  1859-1909,  and  from  which,  by  kind 
permission,  I  give  the  following  few  extracts  : — 

Mr.  Clark  stated  therein  that  the  Japanese 
town,  like  the  Foreign  Settlement,  was  then  very 
small.  The  streets  in  the  Japanese  town  were 
Kaigan-dori,  Kitanaka-dori,  Honcho-dori,  Okashi- 
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Nagaya,  Honmura-machi,  Minaminaka-dori,  Ota- 
machi,  Yoshiwara-machi,  and  Basha-michi.  There 
were  no  pavements,  and  the  streets  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  width.  The  Japanese  town 
was  entered  at  Honcho-dori  through  a  large  gate, 
which  was  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset. 
At  the  entrance  was  a  guard-house,  where  was 
stationed  a  Samurai  guard,  armed  with  swords 
and  spears.  In  the  great  fire  of  1866  this  part  of 
the  town  was  swept  away,  and  afterwards  the  ground 
was  raised,  and  the  streets  widened,  as  they  appear 
to-day.  The  Kencho  and  law-courts  were  at  that 
time  situated  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Silk 
Conditioning  Warehouse.  The  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  November  1882,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  present  Kencho  was  erected — since  that 
time  again  replaced.  On  the  site  of  the  present 
Tax  Office  in  Honcho-dori  stood  a  prison,  the  main 
prison  and  execution-ground  being  situated  at  Tobe. 
Prisoners  were  frequently  tortured  in  order  to  secure 
confessions.  Capital  punishment  was  either 
decapitation,  crucifixion,  burning  alive,  or  boiling 
in  oil,  the  heads  and  bodies  of  those  so  dealt  with 
being  cast  into  a  pit  at  the  back  of  the  prison. 

There  were  no  houses  or  roads  on  the  Bluff  in 
the  early  sixties.  At  the  four  bridges  leading  out 
from  the  Foreign  Settlement  and  the  Japanese  town 
— Yato-bashi,  Maida-bashi,  Nishino-hashi  and 
Yoshida-bashi  (now  known  as  Kaneno-hashi) — were 
stationed  Samurai  guards.  The  gates  were  opened 
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at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset,  and  very  close 
investigation  was  made  of  all  who  passed  through. 
Where  now  stands  the  iron  bridge  known  as  Yoshida- 
bashi  there  was  in  the  early  sixties  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  at  this  point  was  also  an  armed  guard 
of  Samurai.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge  were 
mounted  two  brass  cannons,  for  use  in  case  of  attack 
by  ronin,  whose  descent  on  the  Foreign  Settlement 
was  always  feared.  Here,  on  a  wooden  platform, 
were  exhibited  the  heads  of  all  criminals  who  had 
been  executed,  to  each  head  being  attached  a  label 
giving  the  name,  age  and  birthplace  of  the  criminal, 
and  particulars  of  the  crime  for  which  he  had  paid 
the  penalty.  Mr.  Clark  remembers  on  many 
occasions  witnessing  these  gruesome  exhibitions. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Clark  furnishes  some 
particulars  of  the  execution  of  the  murderer  of 
Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  of  the 
Twentieth  Regiment,  who  were  cut  down  while 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Kamakura.  Of  that 
execution  Mr.  Clark  was  an  eye-witness.  The 
murderer  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
A  day  or  two  before  his  execution,  the  murderer, 
named  Shimidzu  Seiji,  was  tied  on  horseback  and 
paraded  through  the  Foreign  Settlement  and  the 
Japanese  town.  On  his  back  was  fastened  a  board 
on  which  was  written  in  Japanese  characters  his 
name,  age,  and  the  place  of  his  birth.  On  the 
morning  of  the  execution  the  British  troops,  with 
band,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  marched  to  the 
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prison  at  Tobe.  All  the  Foreign  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  the  Captains  and  Officers  from  the 
foreign  men-of-war  in  harbour,  and  many  foreign 
residents  were  present  at  the  execution,  which  took 
place  on  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the  prison, 
which  was  enclosed  by  a  bamboo  fence.  The  gun 
brought  by  the  artillery  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure  overlooking  the  harbour.  Outside 
the  enclosure  were  stationed  the  troops,  while 
inside  were  the  Ministers,  Consuls  and  foreign 
residents.  The  criminal,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  was  brought  from  the  gaol  in  a  norimono,  and 
escorted  to  the  enclosure  by  the  gaolers.  As  he 
entered  he  scowled  at  the  foreigners  and  requested 
the  gaolers  to  loosen  his  hands  and  give  him  a 
sword  that  he  might  kill  the  foreigners  ;  but  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Governor  to  desist.  He  was 
then  led  to  the  pit  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  and  knelt  on  a  straw  mat  to  await 
his  fate.  This  happened  in  November,  1864. 
Just  as  the  executioner  was  about  to  raise  his 
sword  the  criminal  asked  him  to  wait  while  he 
offered  a  short  prayer.  When  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body  (after  three  strokes),  it  was  shown  to 
the  Governor,  and  then  taken  to  Yoshida-bashi, 
where  it  was  exhibited  for  several  days.  Directly 
the  execution  had  taken  place  a  blank  charge  was 
fired  from  the  cannon  as  a  signal  to  the  ships  in 
harbour  and  the  residents  in  Yokohama,  the  band 
playing  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  As  the  foreigners 
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returned  from  the  execution  they  saw  the  head  of  the 
criminal  exhibited  on  the  platform  at  Yoshida-bashi. 

The  universal  esteem  in  which  Major  Baldwin 
and  Lieutenant  Bird  were  held  in  Yokohama, 
and  the  sympathy  evoked  by  their  untimely  death, 
were  shown  by  the  large  attendance  at  the 
funeral,  which  took  place  in  the  Yokohama  General 
Cemetery.  All  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  troops  forming  the 
Garrison  and  almost  all  the  foreign  residents.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  military  funeral,  and  in  accordance 
with  military  custom  the  two  ponies  of  the  deceased 
officers  were  led  in  the  procession. 

Within  a  year  of  this  tragedy  another  was 
enacted  at  Hodogaya,  a  young  French  officer, 
Lieutenant  Camus,  being  ruthlessly  cut  down  while 
out  riding.  In  fact,  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
prevailed  among  the  foreign  community  in  those 
early  days,  and  both  day  and  night,  when  out 
walking,  foreigners  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
loaded  revolvers. 

On  October  29th,  1868,  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
Mutsu  Hito,  crowned  at  Kyoto  on  October  i2th  of 
the  same  year,  left  Kyoto  for  Yedo  (now  Tokyo), 
travelling  by  way  of  the  Tokaido.  Foreigners  were 
permitted  to  assemble  at  a  point  between  Hodogaya 
and  Kanagawa  to  see  the  procession  pass.  All  the 
Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls  were  present,  and 
many  foreign  residents,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Clark. 
The  Imperial  procession  stopped  at  the  point  where 
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the  foreigners  were  assembled,  and  the  Ministers 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  respects  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  who  was  seated  in  a  norimono.  In  the 
procession  were  numerous  guards  of  soldiers  armed 
with  rifles,  and  a  band  composed  of  fifes  and  drums 
supplied  the  music. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  observed  by  Mr. 
Clark  in  the  sixties.  Conditions  have  much  changed 
and  improved  since  those  early  days.  The  Foreign 
Settlement  at  Yokohama,  now  called  Yamashita- 
cho,  which  at  that  time  was  in  many  places  only  a 
vacant  swamp,  has  not  at  present  a  single  vacant 
site  to  build  upon.  The  residential  part  of  the  Bluff, 
now  named  Yamate-cho,  had  not  a  single  foreign- 
built  house  on  it,  while  now  they  number  about  three 
hundred. 

The  Japanese  people  have  also  undergone  many 
changes  ;  in  some  ways  for  the  better,  and  in  others 
not.  They  are  endeavouring  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  level  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  given  enough  time,  their  endeavour 
will  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  first  official  function  at  which  I  was  one  of 
the  onlookers  took  place  at  the  Yokohama  Railway 
Station  in  September,  1872.  It  was  held  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  "  Opening  of  the  Railway  "  between  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama.  It  was  the  first  line  in  Japan,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan  had 
come  down  by  it  to  open  it  officially.  The  Emperor 
was  dressed  in  Japanese  Court  costume.  He  looked 
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very  stately,  but  in  my  opinion  rather  too  solemn 
for  the  occasion.  Over-solemnity  seemed  to  have 
been  thereby  infused  into  everyone  present,  which 
made  the  scene  more  like  a  funeral  than  anything 
else.  The  veneration  displayed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Japanese  for  their  Emperor,  however,  impressed 
me  deeply,  and  it  showed  me  that  they  would  be 
loyal  and  true  to  him  even  to  the  gates  of  death. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  time  I  spent  on  board 
the  Naruto.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospects 
of  bettering  my  position  unless  I  resorted  to  bribery, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  patiently 
until  something  turned  up.  Thus  patiently  waiting, 
I  remained  on  that  vessel  for  over  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  was  sold  to  Japanese  to  be 
broken  up. 

On  a  vessel  laid  up  in  harbour  for  sale  there  is 
but  little  work  going  on,  outside  of  keeping  her  clean 
and  nicely  painted,  thereby  hiding  any  defects  which 
might  otherwise  diminish  her  value  to  a  would-be  pur- 
chaser. I  was  obliged  to  lend  myself  to  this  deception, 
much  against  my  will ;  but  the  experience  thus 
gained  became  very  useful  to  me  in  after  years  when 
employed  in  the  survey  of  foreign  vessels  about  to 
be  sold  to  Japanese.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
monotony  attending  such  a  lazy  life,  and  also  to 
increase  my  income  I  managed  to  occasionally  secure 
a  pupil  for  studying  navigation ;  this,  together  with  a 
run  ashore  now  and  then,  made  life  fairly  bearable. 

I  had  considered  myself  as  master  of  the  vessel 
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for  several  months  until  one  morning  in  the  month  of 
August  I  found  that  there  were  other  far  more  power- 
ful and  energetic  masters  than  I  on  board.  These 
were  the  white  ants.  They  must  have  had 
charge  of  the  vessel  for  many  years,  and  judging 
by  the  damage  which  they  had  already  done, 
although  not  fully  ascertained  until  the  vessel  was 
broken  up,  their  number  probably  reached  millions. 

The  Naruto  having  originally  been  a  British 
dispatch  boat  (the  Coromandel),  and  employed 
about  the  coast  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  makes  it 
probable  that  a  queen  ant  and  a  few  of  her  subjects 
had  there  boarded  the  vessel  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  establish  their  kingdom.  On  the  said 
morning  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  that  many 
hundreds  of  small  holes  had  been  bored  through  the 
paint-work  on  bulwark  stanchions,  beams,  carlings, 
etc.,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been 
made  during  the  preceding  night.  That  some  kind 
of  insect  had  been  at  work  I  was  sure  of;  but  it  did 
not  strike  me  at  first  that  they  might  be  white  ants. 
Before  evening  of  the  same  day  I  knew,  for  the 
young  white  ants  came  pouring  through  all  the  holes 
one  on  the  top  of  another  as  fast  as  the  size  of  the 
holes  would  permit :  they  were  not  white  then,  but 
black,  and  had  wings.  This  scramble  for  the  open 
air  went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
time  a  great  many  thousands  must  have  issued 
from  each  hole.  To  get  rid  of  them  the  decks 
had  to  be  constantly  swept,  and  they  were 
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thrown  overboard  in  buckets  full.  The  surface 
of  the  water  all  round  the  vessel  seemed  as  if  tons 
of  fine  coal  dust  had  been  thrown  overboard.  Why 
these  young  ants  were  provided  with  wings  is  still  a 
puzzle  to  me,  for  they  shed  them  within  a  few  hours 
after  their  arrival  in  the  open  air ;  some  even  lost 
them  while  struggling  through  the  holes.  It  amused 
me  to  watch  the  soldier  ants  which  had  been  either 
forced  through  the  openings  among  the  crowd,  or 
passed  through  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  young  ants  in  order  ;  but  there  they 
were,  keeping  guard,  and  whenever  a  stoppage  of 
the  outflow  occurred  through  congestion  in  the 
openings  they  would  restore  it  immediately  by 
pulling  a  few  of  the  young  ants  away.  After  all  the 
young  ants  had  escaped  or  been  pushed  out  quiet- 
ness reigned  everywhere,  and  nothing,  excepting  the 
holes  in  the  paint  work,  was  left  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  white  ants  on  board  of  the  vessel.  It 
took  the  men  days  to  fill  all  the  holes  with  putty. 
While  this  work  was  going  on  I  made  some  attempts 
to  destroy  some  of  the  ants  by  pouring  and  injecting 
kerosene  into  the  openings.  It  was  of  no  use. 
After  having  injected  kerosene  into  a  hole,  one  of 
the  soldiers  would  come  out,  take  a  look  round,  go 
back  to  the  hole,  and  put  its  head  into  it,  evidently 
calling  others,  for  in  a  very  short  time  a  dozen  or 
more  of  his  comrades  would  come  forth,  and  rush 
about  the  place  in  a  very  bad  temper.  I  used  to  twist 
up  a  piece  of  Japanese  paper  very  hard  to  torment 
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them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  would  seize  that 
paper  and  cling  to  it  with  their  two  curved,  horny 
nippers,  showed  me  what  determined  and  powerful 
little  insects  they  are.  Whenever  one  of  them  got 
on  to  my  hand  it  would  at  once  dig  its  nippers  into 
the  flesh  and  actually  lift  its  hind  legs  in  order  to 
push  the  nippers  in  as  far  as  possible.  On  trying  to 
pull  them  off  the  head  would  be  left  behind  still 
working  the  nippers.  When  a  crowd  gathered  and 
was  much  tormented  they  lost  all  control  of  them- 
selves, and  with  their  fierce,  reddish  eyes  bulging 
they  would  start  to  fight  among  themselves,  until 
about  half  their  number  were  slain.  Such  fights 
always  ended  by  the  survivors  carrying  the  dead  into 
the  holes. 

To  show  how  destructive  these  pests  were  I 
may  state  the  following  fact.  During  one  of  the 
winter  months,  when  according  to  all  appearances 
they  were  all  asleep,  I  found  one  day  that  the  main, 
lower  rigging,  which  was  wire  rope  and  which  had 
been  set  up  very  taut  only  six  weeks  before,  had 
become  quite  slack  again.  This  seemed  strange  to 
me  ;  but  I  did  not  give  it  much  thought.  The  rigging, 
after  having  been  tightened  again,  was,  after  a  few 
days,  found  to  be  as  slack  as  it  had  been  before  it 
was  tightened.  Wondering  if  the  heel  of  the  mast, 
or  the  keelson  on  which  it  was  stepped,  were 
decayed  I  went  down  into  the  hold  and  examined 
the  same,  but  found  nothing  wrong.  Thereafter 
every  inch  of  the  mast  was  examined  from  bottom 
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to  the  eyes  of  the  rigging ;  but  everything  was 
found  to  be  in  order.  Two  or  three  days  thereafter, 
while  walking  about  the  between  decks,  I  noticed 
that  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  wedges  in  the 
partners  of  the  upper  deck  did  not  fit  quite  close 
to  the  mast.  (Partners  are  heavy  pieces  of  frame 
work  surrounding  an  opening  in  a  deck,  to  strengthen 
it  for  the  support  of  a  mast.)  Giving  the  wedge 
a  pull,  it  came  away.  I  then  saw  the  cause  of  the 
rigging  slackening  so  soon  after  being  set  up  tight. 
The  mast  had  been  eaten  in  two  by  the  white  ants, 
and  nothing  was  left  by  them  but  pulp,  which  they 
were  busily  carrying  away  at  the  time. 

On  reporting  the  matter  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  they  could  not  believe  it  true  until,  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  they  were  convinced.  Being  asked 
what  might  be  done,  I  told  them  that  having  already 
found  the  mast  infested  with  white  ants  from  bottom 
to  top,  it  could  not  be  scarfed  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  put  in  a  new  mast.  As  they  did  not  care  to 
go  to  that  expense  I  suggested  that  the  only  other 
alternative  was  to  put  in  longer  hard-wood  wedges 
around  the  mast  at  the  upper  deck  where  it  had  been 
eaten  in  two,  and  fit  preventive  stays  ;  but  that  in 
the  case  of  this  being  done  they  should  acquaint 
intending  purchasers  with  the  condition  of  the  mast. 
They  told  me  to  make  the  mast  as  safe  as  I 
could.  This  was  done,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
the  mast  weathered  two  typhoons,  although  the 
vessel  rolled  and  pitched  considerably  in  the 
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heavy   seas  running  into  the  then  still  unprotected 
harbour. 

I  may  here  relate  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
one  evening.  I  had  just  finished  dinner  when  the 
man  on  watch  reported  that  somebody  was  coming 
alongside.  He  was  ordered  to  bring  the  party 
along  if  he  should  come  on  board.  Shortly  after  a 
gentleman  entered  the  cabin  and  introduced  himself 
as  Ballagh,  at  the  same  time  handing  me  his  card. 
Looking  at  the  card  I  read  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh.  The 
first  thought  that  entered  my  head  was  that  the 
gentleman  felt  concerned  about  the  safety  of  my  soul. 
I  was,  however,  quickly  undeceived  ;  it  was  not  my 
soul  he  was  after  at  all ;  it  was  some  of  his  spoons 
and  other  cutlery  that  the  gentleman  was  after.  He 
informed  me  that  while  endeavouring  to  find  traces  of 
the  culprit  he  had  been  told  that  my  cook  might  have 
some  connection  with  the  theft,  or,  if  not  in  with  the 
thief  or  thieves,  might  possibly  know  something  about 
them.  As  Mr.  Ballagh  had  made  it  a  point  to 
arrive  on  board  at  my  dinner  hour  I  strongly 
suspected  that  he  had  undertaken  a  little  detective 
work  and  had  expected  to  find  his  spoons,  knives 
and  forks  in  use  on  my  table.  However,  I  told  him 
that,  although  the  cook's  doings  when  on  shore  were 
unknown  to  me,  I  had  found  him  to  be  honest 
during  the  year  he  had  been  on  the  vessel,  that  he 
seldom  went  on  shore  at  night,  as  he  had  his  wife  on 
board,  by  permission.  Furthermore,  that  I  should 
institute  inquiries,  and  if  it  was  found  that  my  cook 
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was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  affair,  he  would 
be  immediately  discharged  and  Mr.  Ballagh  made  ac- 
quainted therewith.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Ballagh  to  take 
a  look  at  the  cutlery  on  the  table,  and  thereafter  to 
accompany  me  for  an  inspection  of  the  table-ware  in 
the  pantry,  which  he  did ;  but  he  did  not  find  any- 
thing belonging  to  him.  Mr.  Ballagh,  after  he  had 
thanked  me  for  troubling,  went  ashore.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ballagh  is  still  hail  and  hearty  among  us,  and 
I  often  wonder,  on  passing  him  in  the  street,  if  he  still 
remembers  this  little  incident  after  a  lapse  of  forty- 
three  years. 

During  my  stay  on  the  Naruto  I  had  taken  her 
out  on  trial  trips  several  times  in  anticipation  of  a 
sale,  which,  however,  never  materialized.  She  was  at 
last  bought  by  some  Japanese,  to  be  broken  up.  It 
was  about  time  to  so  dispose  of  her,  as  otherwise  the 
white  ants  would  have  eaten  her  up  entirely.  After 
the  vessel  was  sold,  the  buyers  took  her  inside  of 
the  Hatoba.  I  was  there  when  they  commenced 
to  dismantle  her,  and  seeing  them  casting  the  main 
rigging  adrift,  warned  them  to  be  careful,  as  the  mast 
was  broken  at  the  upper  deck.  They  laughed,  and 
said  "  Dai  jobu  "  (All  right).  The  consequence  was 
that  the  mast  went  overboard  before  the  men  knew 
what  they  were  about.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
killed  or  even  hurt.  I  went  every  day  as  the  work 
progressed  to  see  what  damage  the  white  ants  had 
actually  done,  and  found  the  extent  thereof  almost 
unimaginable.  The  Naruto  was  completely  built  of 
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teak,  and  her  outside  planking  was  double  through- 
out. These  had,  of  course,  been  fitted  together  as 
close  as  possible  originally ;  but  the  ants  had  found 
their  way  in  between  the  two  thicknesses,  and,  as 
time  went  on,  had  eaten  away  about  half  an  inch 
from  each,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  or  more 
between  the  two  layers  of  planking  throughout. 
Within  this  space  they  had  constructed  archways 
adjoining  each  other  and  running  in  all  directions 
from  stem  to  sternpost  and  from  sheerstrake  to 
keel.  Not  satisfied  with  this  they  had  worked  their 
way  through  all  the  deck-beams,  keelsons  and  even 
the  two  masts.  There  must  have  been  miles  of 
these  archways.  They  were  built  of  what  appeared 
to  be  fine  dry  sawdust,  which  had  evidently  been 
mixed  with  some  viscid,  tenacious  substance  at  the 
time  of  their  construction ;  for  when  I  examined 
them  the  constituent  particles  formed  a  fairly 
coherent  mass. 

The  buyers  told  me  afterwards  that  though 
much  disappointed  as  to  the  condition  of  all  the 
woodwork,  they  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
out-turn  of  their  speculation,  as  the  vessel  had  been 
copper  fastened  throughout  and  her  engines  and 
boiler  were  in  excellent  condition. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
HERE,     THERE    AND     EVERYWHERE. 

*  I  "HE  Naruto  having  been  sold,  I  was  again  out 
-*•  of  employment,  and,  strange  to  relate,  that  thus 
far  almost  every  ship  on  which  I  was  employed  had 
either  been  sold  or  wrecked.  The  sale  of  the  Naruto 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1876.  I  had,  therefore, 
been  already  about  five  years  in  Japan,  and,  like  many 
other  foreigners,  had  become  somewhat  infatuated 
with  the  people.  My  longing  to  return  to  Australia 
having  gradually  dwindled  away,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  look  for  other  employment ;  but  there  was  nothing 
doing. 

While  thus  idling  about  Yokohama  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  trip  to  Hakone.  In  those 
days  such  a  trip  could  not  be  made  so  easily  as  at 
present.  There  were  no  trains  then  to  take  us  from 
Yokohama  to  Kodzu,  nor  tramcars  from  the  latter 
place  to  Yumoto  ;  nor  were  there  any  good  roads 
between  Yumoto  and  Hakone,  via  Miyanoshita. 
These  conveniences  being  wanting  I  engaged  a  'rikisha 
and  two  men  one  evening  to  take  me  as  far  as 
Yumoto,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakone  range 
of  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  We 
started  at  6  o'clock  next  morning  from  Yokohama, 
and  arrived  at  Yumoto  between  5  and  6  p.m.  It  was  a 
sweltering  hot  day  ;  but  the  poor  coolies  kept  on  trot- 
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* 
ting  all  the  way,  excepting  a  few  short  halts  at  some 

wayside  tea-shed  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  sake,  with  a 
small  bowlful  of  rice  added  occasionally.  I  admired 
the  endurance  of  the  two  men ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  must  be  gradually  melting  away,  because 
the  perspiration  was  pouring  out  and  running  off 
from  their  bodies  in  streams  the  whole  long  day. 
After  we  arrived  at  Yumoto,  and  both  of  them  had 
had  a  bath  and  made  a  good  meal,  they  seemed  as 
fresh  and  fit  as  in  the  morning,  although  I  found 
afterwards  that  they  had  not  started  on  their  return 
journey  until  the  following  morning  with  another  fare. 
I  remember  a  trip  that  was  made  a  few 
years  later,  after  the  horse-tramway  line  had 
been  laid  between  Kodzu  and  Yumoto.  The  car  I 
was  on  was  a  very  rickety  concern  and  over- 
crowded. At  the  first  little  curve  we  came  to, 
the  car  ran  off  the  rails,  with  the  result  that  we 
were  all  higgledy-piggledy,  one-half  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  top  of  the  other  half.  When  we 
had  managed  to  get  separated  we  were  ordered 
to  alight  in  order  to  lighten  the  car,  which  would  not 
take  the  rails  again  unless  the  driver  and  conductor 
obtained  assistance.  We  all  got  out ;  but,  try  as 
we  might,  the  car  would  not  budge  out  of  the  mud. 
It  then  occurred  to  the  conducter  that  a  few  poles 
might  be  of  some  assistance,  and  these  having  been 
secured  after  a  long  wait,  were  the  means  by  which 
we  managed  to  get  the  car  on  the  rails  again.  By 
the  time  these  little  incidents  had  occurred  four  or 
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five  times  things  became  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
the  passengers,  having  lost  some  of  their  good 
humour,,  commenced  to  grumble.  Everybody  became 
rather  cross,  excepting  the  horses,  which  seemed  to 
consider  the  whole  affair  as  a  good  joke.  We 
arrived  at  Yumoto  at  last.  I  do  not  remember  the 
number  of  hours  it  took  ;  still  we  got  there  ;  but  often 
long  before  then  had  I  wished  and  looked  about 
for  a  jinrikisha  to  take  me  away  from  that  rickety 
old  tramcar. 

To  return  to  my  first  trip  from  Yokohama  to 
Hakone.  Having  arrived  at  Yumoto,  I  went  to  a 
Japanese  hotel,  where,  after  all  preliminaries  had 
been  gone  through,  the  first  thing  needed  and  most 
desired  was  a  hot  bath.  Asking  one  of  the  maid- 
servants to  prepare  one,  she  told  me  that  their 
baths  were  always  ready,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand 
she  led  me  down  some  steps  into  the  lower  regions 
of  the  hotel  and  into  a  very  pretty  and  clean  bath- 
room, which  had  three  good-sized  bath-tubs  let  into 
the  floor,  their  upper  edge  being  level  with  it.  The 
maid  then  left  me  to  my  own  resources.  Being 
prepared  and  about  to  step  into  the  bath-tub,  my 
feet  slipped  and  I  fell  into  the  tub.  I  had  never 
thought  myself  capable  of  the  agility  then  displayed 
in  getting  out  of  the  water.  Dancing  about  .the 
floor  with  the  whole  of  my  body  as  red  as  that  of 
a  boiled  lobster's,  I  made  sure  of  having  been 
scalded,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  felt  as 
if  near  boiling  point,  whereas  it  was  actually  only 
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117°  Fahrenheit.  After  my  body  had  resumed  its 
natural  colour,  a  very  primitive  cold  water  tap  was 
discovered  in  a  corner.  I  manipulated  this  tap  until 
the  water  in  the  bath-tub  had  been  lowered  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  then  shut  it.  While  enjoying  the 
bath  a  noise  as  of  pattering  feet  came  to  my  ears, 
and  oh,  horror !  before  I  knew  what  to  do,  an  elderly 
Japanese  lady  came  into  the  bath-room,  and  with  a 
" gomen  nasat,"  divested  herself  of  her  dress,  and 
after  pouring  some  hot  water  over  her  body  from  the 
bath-tub  next  to  mine,  she  stepped  into  it,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  me  whatever.  After  a  consider- 
able time  I  began  to  speculate  as  to  how  long  she 
was  likely  to  remain  in  the  bath-tub,  when  to  my 
further  consternation  I  became  aware  that  the  water 
in  my  bath-tub  was  becoming  unbearably  hot.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  cold  water  tap  open  so  that  the  water 
could  run  freely  into  my  bath-room  I  had  shut  it,  and 
as  the  hot  water  from  the  spring  had  a  constant 
flow  into  my  bathtub,  the  water  therein  gradually 
regained  its  original  temperature.  What  was  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances  ?  The  cold  water  tap 
was  far  beyond  my  reach,  the  perspiration  was 
almost  blinding  me,  the  water  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  the  lady  showed  no  signs  of  moving. 
Just  when  about  to  spring  out  of  my  bath-tub  the  lady 
got  out  of  her's,  and  having  dried  herself,  she,  first 
turning  to  me  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  left  the  bath- 
room. As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned  to  me  I  was 
out  like  a  shot,  and  opening  a  tap  from  which  I  had 
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seen  the  lady  draw  some  cold  water,  laid  down  on 
the  floor  under  it  and  enjoyed  life  once  more. 

After  making  an  early  start  the  next  day  I 
soon  found  that  the  road  leading  up  to  Miyanoshita 
was  only  a  narrow  footpath,  running  along  the  sides 
and  following  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains 
and  the  river.  It  was  not  at  all  a  nice  road  to 
travel,  owing  to  its'  rockiness  and  the  many  ups 
and  downs.  The  discomfort  caused  thereby  was, 
however,  far  outbalanced  by  the  magnificent 
view  I  obtained  of  the  beautiful  natural  scenery 
among  which  the  path  wound  its  way.  After  a 
leisurely  walk  of  two  hours  I  arrived  at  Miyanoshita 
and  put  up  at  the  Naraya  Hotel  until  the  next 
morning.  Whether  the  building  had  been  a  temple 
or  a  farm-house  I  do  not  know.  According  to 
appearances  it  might  have  been  either.  It  stood 
about  on  the  same  site  where  now  stands  the 
semi-foreign  building  which  bears  the  same  name. 
Proceeding  on  my  way  towards  Ashino-yu  the  next 
day,  on  a  pathway  continuous  and  similar  to  the 
one  traversed  on  the  preceding  day,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  landscape,  although  ever  varying  and 
always  beautiful,  did  not  possess  the  same  grandeur 
as  that  between  Yumoto  and  Miyanoshita. 

When  still  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile 
from  Ashino-yu  I  became  aware  of  a  very  curious  and 
disagreeable  smell,  which,  upon  my  arrival  at  the 
Matsuzaka  Hotel,  I  found  to  be  the  odour  emitted 
from  the  sulphurous  waters  flowing  through  the 
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village.  The  Matsuzaka  Hotel  was  not  very  com- 
fortable in  those  days,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Some  of  the  buildings, 
which  were  already  old  in  1876,  are  still  standing  and 
are  in  use  for  guests,  and  very  few  improvements 
have  been  made  in  what  are  called  the  foreign 
quarters.  The  accommodations  at  that  time  were 
poor  indeed.  Bedsteads  consisted  of  four  uprights 
and  six  boards,  four  of  which  were  for  the  ends  and 
sides  and  the  other  two  laid  in  between  to  support  an 
ancient  mattress  stuffed  with  straw.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  bedding  were  in  a  condition  unmention- 
able. The  hotel  was  crowded  with  Japanese  guests, 
many  of  whom  suffered  from  rheumatism,  for  the  cure 
of  which  the  hotel  sulphur  baths  were  and  are  still 
renowned.  There  was  only  one  bath  in  the  hotel 
for  the  Japanese  guests  ;  but  it  was  a  very  large  one, 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  square.  It  was  occupied  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  by  men,  women  and 
children,  who,  judging  from  the  singing,  laughing 
and  shouting  going  on,  had  a  great  old  time. 

In  addition  to  the  bath  for  Japanese  there  were 
two  others  for  the  use  of  foreign  guests.  These 
were  situated  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  to 
get  to  them  one  had  to  be  a  bit  of  an  athlete.  Each 
bath  was  in  a  very  small  room,  and  not  over  clean. 
Before  taking  my  bath  I  always  arranged  with  one 
of  the  servants  to  keep  a  watch  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  which  led  down  to  the  bath-room,  and  not 
to  allow  any  man,  woman  or  child  to  go  down  those 
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stairs.  I  did  this  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  little 
incident  that  happened  at  Yumoto,  for  there  was  no 
vacant  bath-tub  at  hand,  and  one  or  two  persons  in 
the  bath-tub  along  with  me  would  have  made  things 
very  unpleasant. 

During  my  stay  at  Ashino-yu  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Yu-no-hana-zawa,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  former  place.  The  water  is  much  stronger  up 
there  than  it  is  at  Ashino-yu,  and  several  guests,  both 
foreign  and  Japanese,  have  lost  their  lives  by  staying 
too  long  in  the  baths.  On  account  of  the  water 
being  so  strong  only  the  very  worst  of  the  sufferers 
from  rheumatism,  sores  and  skin  diseases  visit  the 
place. 

I  only  stayed  three  days  at  Ashino-yu,  and 
thereafter  made  my  way  down  to  Hakone,  taking 
up  my  quarters  at  the  Hafuya  Hotel,  by  the  side  of 
the  beautiful  lake.  My  room  was  partly  overhanging 
the  water,  and  from  it  I  saw  a  sight  on  the  night  of 
my  arrival  which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  must  have 
been  midnight,  and  I  was  having  a  smoke  on  the 
verandah  in  front  of  my  little  room.  The  moon  was 
about  full — I  was  not — and  shone  in  a  clear,  cloudless 
sky  amongst  myriad  stars  ;  while  a  gentle  breeze,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
made  the  night  cool  and  pleasant.  The  scene 
spread  out  before  me,  of  moonlit  lake  and  of  grand 
mountains,  which  surround  the  beautiful  lake,  with 
Fuji-san  overtopping  them  all  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake,  made  a  picture  of  such  grandeur  that  I 
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could  have  sat  on  my  verandah  and  admired  it  for 
hours.  While  thus  delighted  with  the  view  thereof 
I  suddenly  became  aware  of  some  change  having 
taken  place.  The  breeze  which  had  hitherto  ruffled 
the  surface  of  the  lake  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
dead  calm  and  caused  a  stillness  which  could  be  felt. 
I  experienced  a  feeling  as  of  impending  danger, 
such  as  I  have  experienced  since  then  in  Yokohama 
during  a  similar  stillness  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded an  earthquake.  I  next  noticed  that  although 
the  breeze  had  left  me  it  was  still  ruffling  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  a  short  distance  up  the  lake ; 
but  had  already  left  the  water  directly  in  front 
of  me  as  smooth  as  glass.  Then  commenced  a 
scene  almost  indescribable.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
lake  had  been  covered  with  a  dark  sheet  which  was 
being  gradually  pulled  back  in  order  to  give  me  a 
vision  as  of  heaven.  The  stars  immediately  above 
were  already  reflected  in  the  calm  space  before  me, 
and  as  the  breeze  receded  further  and  further,  and 
eventually  left  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  like  a 
mirror,  with  the  full  moon  and  all  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  above  reflected  therein  in  all  their  glory, 
and  all  the  mountains  which  encircle  the  lake, 
together  with  Fuji-san,  the  Incomparable,  among 
them,  reproduced  upside  down,  the  spectacle  became 
most  enchanting.  My  rapture,  however,  came  to 
an  end  all  too  soon ;  for  a  breeze  sprang  up  again 
and  wiped  out  the  better  half  of  the  picture  as  if  by 
magic.  I  was  deeply  impressed,  and  very  pleased 
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to  have  seen  some  of  Nature's  beautiful  handiwork 
under  such  favourable  circumstances. 

From  Hakone  I  walked  over  the  hills  to  Atami, 
a  somewhat  long,  yet  interesting  walk.  A  splendid 
view  of  the  neighbouring  seven  provinces  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  obtained  from  the  Seven  Pro- 
vince Pass.  On  arrival  at  Atami,  the  first 
interesting  sight  that  greeted  me  was  the  geyser, 
which  just  then  sent  forth  jets  of  steam  and  boiling 
water  to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  second  day 
after  my  arrival  a  terrific  typhoon  swept  over  the 
Idzu  Peninsula,  and  the  constant  downpour  of  rain 
which  accompanied  it  caused  many  serious  landslides 
and  destruction  of  all*  the  bridges  between  Atami 
and  Odawara,  thereby  making  my  return  overland 
to  Hakone  or  to  Odawara  impracticable,  as  I  was 
told.  Not  seeing  any  prospects  of  being  able  to 
resume  my  journey  overland  in  the  near  future,  I 
hired  a  fishing-boat  and  six  men  to  take  me  across 
the  bay  of  Odawara  to  Enoshima.  We  started 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  calm  day  with  a  smooth 
sea  along  the  coast ;  but  after  we  had  got  to  some 
distance  off  shore,  we  fell  in  with  very  heavy  rollers 
from  the  Pacific,  caused  by  the  late  typhoon.  They 
were  of  such  a  height  that  when  our  boat  was  in  the 
trough  between  two  of  them,  not  even  the  highest 
peaks  on  the  Idzu  Peninsula  could  be  seen.  This 
interfered  with  our  progress  considerably,  and  on  it 
becoming  quite  clear  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
reach  Enoshima  until  long  after  dark  the  fishermen 
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suggested  that  we  should  make  for  Oiso,  to  which  I 
consented.  We  arrived  off  Oiso  when  dusk  was 
setting  in.  The  high  seas  were  breaking  with  great 
force,  and  I  began  to  wonder  as  to  how  they  would 
manage  to  land  the  boat  among  them.  There  we 
were,  see-sawing  just  outside  the  breakers  for 
some  time,  and  quite  a  crowd  of  Japanese  on  the 
beach  gesticulating,  until  all  of  a  sudden  the  six 
fishermen  commenced  to  row  with  all  their  might  ; 
and  although  the  boat  seemed  to  have  good  way 
on  her,  she  was  soon  overhauled  by  a  high 
wave  which  broke  close  astern  of  the  boat,  and 
I  really  thought  that  she  was  going  to  turn  a  somer- 
sault. The  principal  thing  that  happened,  however, 
was  me  being  thrown  from  the  stern  of  the,  boat 
among  the  rowers  and  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  but 
little  hurt.  Once  more  the  boat  underwent  the 
same  caper,  during  which  she  became  about  half  full 
of  water.  The  third  breaker  which  overtook  her 
brought  her  sufficiently  near  to  the  beach  for  the 
fishermen  on  shore  to  get  hold  of  her  and  so  pre- 
vent her  from  being  carried  back  again  by  the  reced- 
ing wave.  On  getting  to  the  hotel  I  was  told  that 
several  persons  had  been  drowned  the  day  before 
while  attempting  to  land.  I  arrived  back  at  Yoko- 
hama after  an  absence  of  fourteen  days  ;  but  had  no 
sooner  stepped  out  of  my  jinrikisha  in  front  of  the 
Brooklyn  Hotel  when  another  little  incident  hap- 
pened which  may  be  included  in  my  trip  to  Hakone 
and  back. 
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In  those  days  the  body  of  a  jinrikisha  was  not 
so  well  balanced  on  its  axle  as  it  is  at  present,  which 
defect  caused  many  an  accident  on  account  of  the 
vehicle  turning  over  backwards  and  thus  throwing 
the  occupant  to  the  ground.  On  this  particular 
occasion,  when  I  was  paying  the  two  coolies  who  had 
brought  me  to  Yokohama  from  Oiso,  I  heard  a 
somewhat  raised  voice,  which  drew  my  attention  to 
a  passing  jinrikisha,  in  which  sat  a  rather  corpulent 
lady  who  evidently  had  some  grievance  against  her 
jinrikisha-man.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  the  jinrikisha 
falling  over  backward,  and  the  lady  partly  on  the 
ground,  with  her  legs  kicking  about  in  the  air,  while 
the  puller  was  suspended  in  the  air  between  the 
shafts,  also  kicking,  evidently  trying  to  bring  the 
vehicle  back  to  its  equilibrium  ;  but  that  was  all 
labour  in  vain,  as  the  heaviest  part  of  the  lady 
was  still  on  board.  I,  of  course,  ran  to  the  lady's 
assistance  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  having  re- 
arranged her  dress,  pulled  her  clear  of  the  jinrikisha, 
and  then  managed  to  get  her  on  her  legs  again. 

What  happened  a  few  days  after  the  above 
may  not  be  of  much  interest  to  readers,  although  it 
is  to  myself,  for  to  a  certain  extent  it  changed  the 
plans  which  I  had  formed  for  the  future  and  shows 
how  destiny,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  often 
leads  a  sailor  away  from  the  course  he  had  set  out 
on.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Strolling  up  Main 
Street  one  day  I  noticed  the  auction  flag  sticking  out 
from  Captain  E.  A.  Fletcher's  auction  room,  and 
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having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  walked  in  and  stood 
among  the  crowd.  Captain  Fletcher  was  just  then 
shouting  out  :  "  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  I 
am  bid,  gentlemen  ;  any  advance  ?  "  etc.  I  asked  a 
bystander  about  what  was  being  sold,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  Number  136,  a  piece  of  property  in 
Honmura  Road,  with  four  houses  thereon,  together 
with  a  building  lease  which  had  four  years  to  run. 
Rent  forty  dollars  per  month.  Quick  calculation 
showed  me  that  this  would  bring  in  24  per  cent,  gross 
if  I  paid  $2,000  for  the  property.  The  auctioneer 
was  still  endeavouring  to  get  a  rise  on  the  last 
bid,  when  I  called  out  $2,000.  The  property  was 
knocked  down  to  me,  and  I  became  a  full-blown  land- 
and  house-owner  within  five  minutes  of  my  entry 
into  the  auction-room.  About  the  land  and  houses 
I  knew  nothing  whatsoever.  Two  years  thereafter 
the  houses  burned  down,  and  as  the  lessee  was 
unable  to  rebuild,  his  lease  was  cancelled  by  mutual 
consent.  I  let  the  ground  again  almost  immediately 
to  some  Chinese  on  a  building  lease  for  ten  years  at 
Yen  45.00  per  month.  When  the  ten  years  had 
expired  the  lease  was  renewed  for  twenty  years  at 
Yen  50.00  per  month.  About  a  year  before  the 
expiration  of  the  renewed  lease,  while  sitting  one 
day  on  a  bench  in  the  old  Cricket  Ground,  Ah  Sung, 
the  well-known  painter,  came  over  to  me  and,  having 
passed  the  time  of  day,  asked  me  if  I  would  sell  the 
lot  No.  136  to  him,  and,  if  so,  at  what  price.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  have  it  at  Yen  20,000. 
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After  considering  a  minute  or  two,  he  said,  "  All 
right.  I  pay  you  Yen  5,000  to-day,  and  the  balance 
when  the  transfer  takes  place,"  which  he  did.  When 
he  paid  the  balance,  he  remarked :  "  You  savvy  I 
make  bid  Yen  1,950  at  auction  more  then  thirty-one 
years  ago,  you  bid  Yen  2,000  ;  you  very  smart,  got 
good  chancy,  I  belong  d — n  fool."  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  over-bid 
his  offer  at  the  sale.  It  was  not  owing  to  smartness 
on  my  part,  but  merely  to  sheer  luck,  which  is 
usually  better  than  skill. 

Shortly  after  making  the  above  investment  in 
land  and  house  property  in  the  early  part  of  1876, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  Notification  issued  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  the  effect  that  six 
months  from  date  thereof  all  Foreign  Masters,  Mates 
and  Engineers  employed  on  Japanese  vessels  must 
be  in  possession  of  Japanese  certificates  after 
due  examination  at  the  Post  Office  in  Yokohama. 
Having  read  the  Notification  and  considered  the 
matter  carefully,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  few  months' 
employment  as  teacher  of  navigation  and  in  pre- 
paring Masters,  Mates  and  Engineers  for  the 
coming  examinations  ;  but  as  these  examinations 
would  not  be  enforced  during  the  next  six  months  I 
concluded  to  teach  mathematics  to  Japanese  during 
the  interval,  for  which  purpose  I  rented  a  house  in 
Honmura  Road,  and  advertised  my  intention  in  a 
Japanese  newspaper.  I  did  not  have  to  wait  long 
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for  pupils.  They  came  along  in  swarms  before  a 
week  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  my  school, 
and  owing  to  want  of  space  I  had  to  refuse  further 
admittance  when  their  number  had  reached  to  fifty. 
That  teaching  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever  undertook 
in  all  my  life ;  it  used  to  cause  a  buzzing  in  my  ears 
and  made  my  head  ache  until  almost  ready  to  split. 
The  cause  thereof  was  that  I  had  no  proper  system, 
and  no  classes.  Each  pupil  was  taught  whatever  he 
desired  to  learn,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  had 
to  teach  everything,  from  trigonometry,  geometry, 
algebra,  etc.,  down  to  common  arithmetic,  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  mostly  in  a  language  of  which  I 
had  not  a  proper  command.  One  moment  I 
would  be  teaching  a  pupil  how  to  solve  a  deep 
problem  in  algebra,  while  the  next  to  him  was 
already  waiting  for  my  assistance  in  astronomy, 
or  land  surveying,  or  compound  interest,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  I  soon  found  that  my  brain  could 
not  adapt  itself  to  such  sudden,  diversified  changes 
of  intense  thinking,  and  that,  unless  I  gave  it  a  short 
rest  occasionally,  I  should  break  down  ere  long.  I 
adopted  that  plan,  and  soon  derived  a  noticeable 
benefit  thereby.  When  within  a  month  of  the  date 
on  which  the  first  examination  of  Masters,  Mates  and 
Engineers  was  to  be  held,  my  school  for  Japanese 
was  closed,  and  I  felt  greatly  pleased  that  this  part 
of  my  teaching  had  come  to  an  end,  although  my 
pupils  had  shown  themselves  very  anxious  to  learn 
and  had  all  been  very  apt  in  learning. 
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During  the  five  months  of  teaching  some 
occasional  diversions  took  place  for  which  I  had  not 
bargained  when  my  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
newspaper.  There  must  have  been  something 
wrong  in  it ;  for  all.  sorts  of  people  came  to 
visit  me,  and  asked  for  my  advice  or  information 
on  matters  altogether  foreign  to  mathematics.  As 
for  instance :  one  evening,  when  about  to  retire, 
an  old  man,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  came  to  see 
me.  He  said  that,  having  seen  my  advertisement, 
he  and  his  son  had  walked  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  from  Niigata  to  Yokohama  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  some  information  about  the 
"  beheading  trick  "  in  which  the  conjurer  cuts  off  a 
person's  head  and  replaces  it  intact,  as  had  recently 
been  done  by  a  foreigner  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Yokohama,  according  to  the  Japanese  newspapers. 
He  was  informed  that  not  having  been  present,  I 
could  not  be  quite  sure  as  to  how  the  audience  had 
been  tricked  ;  but  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
this  having  been  done  by  the  conjurer,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  mirror  or  mirrors.  It  having  been 
explained  to  him  how  it  might  probably  have  been 
done  by  such  means,  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
and  offered  to  pay  me  for  my  explanation.  Recom- 
pense having  been  refused,  he  thanked  me  and 
suggested  that  as  he  and  his  son  were  both  con 
jurers  of  some  renown,  they  would  be  glad  to  show 
me  some  of  their  tricks.  I  consented  to  that,  and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  half  hour  in  watching  them. 
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They  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  and  produced 
strange  articles  from  different  parts  of  the  room, 
which  I  had  never  noticed  until  then.  Bird-cages, 
bunches  of  flowers  and  yards  of  ribbon  were  taken 
from  their  hats.  At  last  the  elder  wanted  to  do 
something  to  my  watch ;  but  as  it  was  objected  to, 
the  performance  came  to  an  end. 

On  another  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  two 
men  who  said  that  they  had  come  from  some  small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Owari  Bay,  province  of  Ise,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  my  advice.  On  being  asked 
what  I  could  do  for  them  in  that  line,  one  of  them 
produced  a  bundle  from  under  his  arm  and  laid  it 
on  the  table ;  while  the  other  explained  that  it 
contained  a  very  valuable  stone  which  had  been  a 
heirloom  in  their  family  during  many  generations  ; 
but  as  the  present  one  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
they  were  trying  to  sell  this  stone  to  raise  some 
money ;  and  having  read  in  the  Japanese  news- 
papers that  I  would  give  advice  if  asked — what  I  had 
actually  told  the  newspaper  to  insert  in  my  advertise- 
ment was  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  solve  any 
puzzling  problem  in  mathematics  gratis,  if  applied  to 
— they  had  come  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
getting  a  sale  of  the  stone.  They  next  informed  me 
that  the  stone  had  been  picked  up  on  the  beach  at 
Owari  by  an  ancester  of  the  family  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  time  it  had  been  observed 
that  the  stone  always  predicted  the  coming  of  rain 
by  a  dark  circle  forming  in  the  centre  of  its  flat 
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surface  for  light  rain,  a  dark  ring  outside  of  this  circle 
for  heavier  rain,  and  still  another  dark  ring  for  tor- 
rents of  rain.  I  then  asked  them  to  let  me  have  a 
look  at  the  stone.  After  a  great  many  different 
coloured  wrappings  had  been  very  carefully  removed, 
the  stone  appeared  to  view  in  all  its  glory.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  lavatic  stone,  roundish  and  rough, 
excepting  its  upper  surface,  which  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  level,  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  On 
this  surface  the  dark  circle  and  rings  were  said  to 
appear  before  rains.  They  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  it.  Not  buying  stones  just  then,  I  told  them  that 
if  they  left  the  stone  with  me  until  their  assertion  had 
been  verified,  I  should  then  advise  them  to  advertise 
it  in  a  foreign  newspaper.  They  asked  me  at  first 
that,  as  they  could  not  let  the  stone  out  of  sight, 
would  I  let  one  of  them  stay  on  the  premises  that 
night  to  watch  it ;  but  eventually  concluded  to  leave 
it  in  my  care  until  the  next  evening,  and  after  having 
wrapped  up  the  stone  very  carefully  again,  they 
departed.  Next  morning  I  noticed  that  a  dark  circle 
had  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  stone's  smooth 
surface  since  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  not 
raining  yet ;  but  the  rain  commenced  to  fall  about 
noon,  and  at  that  time  the  first  dark  ring  outside  of 
the  circle  was  already  plainly  visible.  One  of  the 
men  had  returned  to  my  house  at  daylight  and 
seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  pointing  out  the  changes 
taking  place  on  the  stone's  surface.  I  had  given 
the  matter  considerable  thought  during  the  day,. 
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and  found  a  clue  at  last  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
changes.  The  other  man  turned  up  late  that  night 
while  it  was  still  raining,  and  the  dark  circle  and  ring 
on  the  stone's  surface  had  become  gradually  darker ; 
I  even  fancied  that  another  ring  was  in  course  of 
formation.  On  being  asked  my  opinion  about  the 
stone  as  a  "  Rain  Indicator,"  I  told  them  that  as  far 
as  I  had  seen  it  did  all  they  had  alleged,  and  then 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  occasionally  place  a  heap 
of  salt  about  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  outside  of 
it  two  rings  of  salt,  the  outer  of  less  density  than 
the  inner.  Without  answering  my  question  they  both 
stood  up  with  mouth  wide  open,  then  seized  the 
stone  and  wrappings,  and,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  made 
for  the  door  without  even  saying  good-night.  Upon 
examination  of  the  stone  I-  had  found  it  slightly 
porous,  and  had  made  sure  that  if  they  had  done 
what  my  questions  referred  to,  the  result  would  be  a 
discolouration  on  the  stone's  surface  whenever  the 
atmosphere  became  moist,  as  it  mostly  does  before 
rain.  Their  little  game  did  not  come  off 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  similar  cases 
that  were  brought  before  me  after  school  hours,  but 
there  were  also  many  stupid  questions  asked  while 
teaching.  One  of  my  pupils  asked  me  one  day  why 
Fuji-san,  being  about  13,000  feet  in  height,  did  not 
cast  its  shadow  on  the  moon  during  a  lunar  eclipse  ; 
another  asked  me  to  explain  why  all  of  us  did  not 
take  our  departure  from  the  earth  when  we  were 
hanging  on  by  our  feet,  etc,  etc.  Many  times  I 
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wished  the  paper  which  had  made  such  a   muddle  of 
my  advertisement  in  Hades. 

During  the  month's  respite  from  teaching 
everything  was  got  in  order  for  preparing  Foreign 
Masters,  Mates  and  Engineers  for  the  coming  ex- 
aminations. Not  being  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of 
these  examinations  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  commence  teaching  until  I  had  myself  passed 
as  Master  and  also  undergone  an  examination  as 
to  my  knowledge  of  Theoretical  Marine  Engineer- 
ing. For  the  latter  purpose  I  went  for  three 
consecutive  days  on  board  of  H.M.S.  Charybdis, 
and  passed — so  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  had  ex- 
amined me,  said — a  very  creditable  examination, 
and  obtained  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  first 
examination  was  held  on  the  5th  of  October,  1876,  at 
the  Post  Office  in  Yokohama.  My  application  and 
papers  having  been  sent  in  some  days  before,  I  was, 
on  presenting  myself  for  examination,  told  by 
Captain  A.  R.  Brown,  Examiner  in  Seamanship,  that 
having  a  British  Master's  Certificate  of  Competency, 
I  was  entitled  to  pass  under  a  certain  rule  which 
would  obviate  a  great  many  questions,  both  in 
navigation  and  seamanship.  Being,  however,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  entire  scope  of  the  examination, 
I  waived  my  claim  to  the  privilege,  and  passed 
through  the  whole  course.  The  complete  knowledge 
of  all  requirements  thus  gained  proved  of  great 
assistance  to  me  afterwards  when  preparing  can- 
didates for  these  examinations.  As  I  was  the  first 
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foreigner  who  passed  as  Master  of  the  ist  grade, 
my  Certificate  of  Competency  was  Number  i.  I 
believe  that  only  one,  a  Chief  Engineer,  besides  myself, 
passed  a  successful  examination  that  day,  all  the 
other  candidates  having  failed. 

Having  passed,  I  was  ready  to  prepare  Masters, 
Mates  and  Engineers  for  the  examinations,  and  was 
very  soon  kept  busy  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  on  some  nights  even  till  after  midnight ;  for  a 
few  foreigners,  not  wishing  to  have  it  known  that 
they  were  taking  lessons,  asked  me  to  visit  them  at 
their  own  houses  after  10  P.M.,  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  probability  of  being  disturbed  by  callers. 
It  was  in  every  such  case  stipulated  that  these  visits 
should  be  kept  secret.  Coaching  foreign  candidates 
for  examinations  was  much  easier  work  than  teaching 
mathematics  to  Japanese,  for  I  had  no  strange 
language  to  contend  against ;  and,  furthermore,  most 
of  the  candidates  required  very  little  preparation. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
know  that  almost  every  candidate  passed  successfully 
the  examination  for  which  I  prepared  him.  There 
were  only  three  exceptions.  One  was  that  of  an  old 
man  who  had  been  Chief  Engineer  for  many  years 
on  board  of  steamers  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  I  was 
told  that  he  had  the  name  of  being  a  good  practical 
engineer.  That  may  have  been  a  fact ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  almost 
nil,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  start  him  at  com- 
mon addition.  With  the  assistance  of  peas  and 
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beans  I  managed  to  get  him  slowly  through  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  but  it  was  only  accom- 
plished by  hard  and  disheartening  work.  Although 
able  to  add  quantities  together  tnentally  he  could  not 
show  me  how  it  was  done  on  paper.  Being  asked 
the  first  day  how  much  9+7+5  made,  he  started 
to  count  on  his  fingers,  and  got  at  the  sum  in  that 
way  ;  when,  however,  I  asked  him  to  show  how  it 
was  worked  out  on  paper  he  was  nonplussed.  I 
thereupon  got  some  peas  and  beans,  and  put 
together  9  beans  in  one  lot,  7  peas  in  another,  and 
5  peas  in  the  third  lot,  and  asked  him  to  count 
them  and  let  me  know  how  many  there  were 
in  each  lot  and  to  also  write  each  number  down 
on  paper,  which  he  did.  He  was  next  told  to  put 
them  under  each  other  and  underline  them,  and 
having  done  so,  to  add  them  together  and  put 
down  the  sum  under  the  line.  He  put  the  three 
figures  down  and  drew  a  line  under  them,  and  there 
he  stuck.  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  peas  and  beans. 
After  making  him  count  the  number  in  each  lot  once 
more,  I  put  the  three  lots  together,  and  asked  him 
how  many  there  were  now  that  they  had  been  put 
together.  He  could  not  tell  me  until  he  had 
counted  them  one  by  one.  He  was  next  told  to  put 
the  sum  thus  obtained  under  the  line,  and  having 
done  so,  and  being  asked  how  much  9-1-7-1-5 
amounted  to,  he  answered  21,  with  some  signs  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face.  I  then  asked  him  what 
the  figure  9  represented,  and  he  answered  glibly : 
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beans.  The  same  process  having  been  gone  through 
with  the  peas  with  a  like  satisfactory  result,  he  was 
next  asked  to  write  down  beans  after  the  9,  and 
peas  after  the  7  and  5  ;  and  having  done  so,  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  what  the  2 1  stood  for.  That 
question  confused  him;  but  at  last,  after  having  done 
a  good  deal  of  thinking,  while  looking  at  the  beans 
and  peas  occasionally,  he  answered,  "  I  don't  know. 
They  ain't  beans,  and  they  ain't  peas  ;  what  do  you 
think  they  are  ?  "  From  this  it  will  be  gathered  what 
an  exciting  time  I  must  have  had  with  this  man, 
during  the  three  months  he  was  with  me,  in 
preparing  him  for  a  Chief  Engineer's  examination. 
He  nearly  drove  me  crazy  at  times.  Considering 
how  backward  he  was  at  the  beginning,  I  had  really 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  he 
had  made  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  as  he  would  never  be  able  to  pass  an 
examination  for  Chief  Engineer,  I  did  not  consider 
myself  justified  in  keeping  him  on  any  longer.  I 
was  sorry  for  the  old  man  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  anticipating  this  hint  for  some  time,  but 
that  he  should  never  regret  the  time  spent  with  me, 
nor  the  expense  incurred. 

My  occupation  in  preparing  candidates  for 
their  examinations  lasted  only  about  a  year,  as 
by  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  Masters,  Mates  and 
Engineers  had  passed.  To  continue  it  any  longer 
for  the  sake  of  getting  an  occasional  application 
from  a  junior  officer  did  not  seem  advisable.  I 
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therefore  closed  my  establishment  and  looked  about 
for  other  employment.  Coaching  had  paid  me  very 
well,  and  I  much  regretted  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  on  any  longer. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Japanese 
Government  issued  Harbour  Pilot  Licenses  for  the 
open  ports,  after  due  examination,  which  induced 
me  to  petition  the  Government  to  also  grant 
licenses  for  the  "  Coast  and  Inland  Sea."  I 
received  a  favourable  reply  ;  but  was  informed  that 
it  would  be  some  months  before  examinations  for 
such  licenses  could  be  held,  and  that  I  should  be 
further  informed  of  the  date  when  determined. 

I  then  made  application  to  the  Mitsu  Bishi 
Steamship  Company  and  was  given  to  understand 
that  my  application  had  been  noted,  and  I  should 
hear  from  them  again  later  on ;  but  about  two 
months  had  passed  when  at  last  I  received  an 
appointment  as  Chief  Officer  to  the  paddle-steamer 
Genkai  Maru,  Captain  Peter  Hussey. 

During  the  two  months  thus  idly  spent  on 
shore  I  saw  several  changes  introduced  among  the 
Japanese.  The  Government  having  decreed  that 
no  swords  were  to  be  worn  by  anyone  excepting 
the  military  and  naval  forces  and  the  police,  the 
unwelcome  sight  of  two-sworded  men  was  no  longer 
met  with.  The  next  thing  that  disappeared  was  the 
topknot  (cho-mage).  It  took  two  or  three  days  to 
cut  them  all  off.  All  the  real  and  many  amateur 
barbers  were  at  work  night  and  day  severing  the 
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topknots  and  trimming  the  remaining  hair  afterwards. 
It  was  real  fun  to  see  the  barbers  going  about  with 
little  stools,  evidently  made  for  the  occasion,  plant 
them  down  anywhere,  and  then  watch  a  crowd 
rushing  towards  them  ;  because  it  was  "  first  come, 
first  served."  Hair-cutting  was  going  on  every- 
where, in  houses,  on  verandahs,  in  backyards,  and 
in  all  the  streets ;  and  how  the  people  chaffed  each 
other  when  they  had  got  through  with  the  job.  The 
appearance  of  the  Japanese  was  certainly  much 
improved  by  cutting  off  that,  to  foreigners,  ugly 
looking  topknot ;  and  they  must  have  felt  much 
more  comfortable  without  it.  They  could  now  lie 
down  without  fear  of  disarranging  their  hitherto 
elaborately  dressed  hair,  and,  what  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  most  of  them,  it  saved  the 
expense  and  time  of  hair-dressing.  This  hair-cutting 
after  the  western  fashion  led,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
many  Japanese  to  adopt  the  western  style  of  dress. 
But  oh,  what  an  awful  mess  most  of  them  made  of  it, 
at  first !  The  greater  part  of  the  clothing  was  second- 
hand, and  one  would  think  that  it  had  been  imported 
from  Pettycoat  Lane,  in  London,  or  that  the  foreigners 
of  Yokohama  had  embraced  this  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  their  cast-off  clothes.  Trousers  with  a  double 
reef  at  the  bottom  were  quite  a  common  sight.  The 
tall  hats  seemed  to  cause  an  enormous  lot  of  trouble, 
because  they  were  generally  either  too  large,  and 
had  therefore  to  be  supported  by  the  ears,  or  too 
small,  which  necessitated  a  steady  hold  by  the  hands  ; 
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but  in  either  case  the  least  breeze  would  send  them 
flying.  However,  that  did  not  hurt  them  much,  as  they 
had  got  accustomed  to  being  dented  for  some  years 
past.  Gloves  were  usually  too  large  by  an  inch  or 
two.  Dress  and  frock  coats  were  in  most  cases  too 
large,  but  managed  to  hang  on  somehow.  When  a 
man  thus  habilitated  walked  about  on  wooden  clogs, 
and  with  Japanese  socks  (tabi}  on,  perhaps  because 
his  boots  or  shoes  had  not  been  delivered  in  time, 
he  was  a  sight,  the  remembrance  of  which  still 
clings  to  me  after  all  the  bygone  years.  Although 
these  raiments  furnished  more  fun  than  a  goat  could 
have  done,  the  wearers  seemed  as  proud  of  them 
as  peacocks  are  of  their  gorgeous  feathers  and  as 
pleased  as  clams  at  high  water.  But,  would  foreign- 
ers not  have  caused  as  much  amusement  to  the 
Japanese  if  dressed  in  ill-fitting  Japanese  garb?  How- 
ever, such  funny  displays  are  seldom  met  with  now,  as 
the  Japanese  men  of  the  present  day  when  dressed 
in  foreign  clothes  look  as  well  in  them  as  the 
foreigners,  taking  them  class  for  class,  and  in  many 
instances  even  better.  Such  sights  were  most  in 
evidence  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  New  Year, 
when  all  Yokohama  seemed  to  be  out  for  making 
New  Year  calls  and  the  town  was  bedecked  with 
flags,  lanterns  and  straw  ropes. 

I  saw  another  strange  sight  one  night  which  is 
supposed  to  be  uncommon,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  misfits  of  old  clothing,  or  any  other  clothing. 
It  was  during  a  heavy  snowstorm  which  had  already 
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covered  the  ground  several  inches  in  depth,  and  the 
locality  was  near  the  Maita-bashi,  where  I  saw  a 
Japanese  man  come  scudding  over  the  bridge  under 
bare  poles.  On  asking  a  foreigner,  who  was  passing 
at  the  time,  about  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  man, 
I  was  told  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  sight  before, 
and  that  the  man  had  just  come  out  of  a  hot  bath  at 
one  of  the  bath-houses  and  was  rushing  home  to  get 
on  the  clothes  which  he  was  carrying  under  his  arm. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  Japanese  woman, 
a  servant  at  the  Brooklyn  Hotel,  where  I  was  then 
staying,  sitting,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  a  tub 
full  of  icy  water — it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter 
— doing  penance  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  while  her 
chattering  teeth  almost  prevented  her  from  uttering 
her  prayers.  I  do  not  know  what  wrong  she  had 
been  doing  ;  but  she  certainly  deserved  forgiveness. 

On  joining  the  Genkai  Maru  as  Chief  Officer  I 
learned  that  the  Satsuma  rebellion  having  broke  out, 
the  vessel  was  chartered  by  the  Government  to  take 
about  2,000  troops  to  Kagoshima.  We  started  two 
or  three  days  thereafter  and  were  to  call  at  Kobe. 
The  steamer  was  overcrowded,  and  consequently  the 
soldiers  were  all  over  her,  even  in  the  boats  on  their 
skids  or  hanging  in  the  davits.  They  were  an  unruly 
crowd.  When  we  got  to  Kobe  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  a  heavy  battle  going  on  for  days 
near  Kagoshima,  and  in  consequence  everything  had 
to  be  hurried  forward  to  get  the  vessel  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  with  this  in  view,  lighters  full 
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of  coal  were  alongside  directly  our  anchor  had  been 
dropped.  This  hurry,  however,  did  not  suit  the 
soldiers,  for  they  had  been  promised  a  twenty-four 
hours'  run  on  shore  at  Kobe.  When  they  found 
that  on  account  of  the  battle  down  South  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  they  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  officers,  and  this  soon  developed  into 
open  mutiny.  They  in  some  way  got  hold  of  their 
sidearms  and  rifles,  with  which  they  threatened  the 
officers,  who  eventually  had  to  seek  safety  in  the 
cabins  of  the  saloon.  Even  there  they  were  not  safe, 
for  I  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  drive  his  fixed  bayonet 
its  whole  length  through  a  door.  Seeing  this  I 
tried  to  pacify  the  man  ;  but  soon  found  that  I  could 
not  do  any  good ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  even  dangerous 
to  get  mixed  up  in  this  business,  for  the  men  began 
to  scowl  at  me,  and  the  butt  of  a  rifle  had  already 
come  down  heavily  on  my  toes  several  times.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  had  cut  the  coal-lighters  adrift  and 
were  pelting  the  sendees  with  lumps  of  coal,  while 
others  were  trying  to  get  the  steamer's  boats  into 
the  water.  It  ended  at  last  by  the  officers  coming 
to  terms,  and  the  soldiers,  having  received  their  leave 
of  absence  for  twenty-four  hours,  went  on  shore. 
The  discipline  in  the  Japanese  army  in  those  days 
was  not  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  when  it  has 
become  one  of  the  best  disciplined  army  in  the  world. 
We  left  Kobe  the  next  day  for  Kagoshima  direct, 
and  arrived  there  without  further  mishap,  excepting 
the  loss  of  a  few  soldiers  who  had  evidently  not 
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turned  up  before  our  departure  from  Kobe.  At 
Kagoshima  the  soldiers  were  given  another  run  on 
shore,  and  several  of  them  deserted.  On  the  second 
day  after  our  arrival  at  Kagoshima  an  order  came 
on  board  to  at  once  proceed  with  all  speed  up  the 
Gulf  of  Kagoshima  to  a  place  called  Fukuyama, 
where  General  Saigo  Takamori,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  rebel  army,  was  supposed  to  have  his 
headquarters  at  the  time.  We  steamed  for  the 
place  as  fast  as  a  dozen  large  lighters,  which  were 
being  towed  astern  and  were  full  of  soldiers,  would 
let  us,  and  arrived  off  the  town  a  little  before  dark. 
The  water  being  very  deep  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore,  we  let  go  our  stream  anchor 
in  50  fathoms  of  water,  and  made  the  stern  lines  fast 
to  trees  on  shore.  All  that  night  they  were  busy 
disembarking  the  troops,  and  it  was  daylight  before 
the  last  of  them  landed.  There  had  been  desultory 
firing  nearly  throughout  the  night,  and  a  stray  bullet 
had  whistled  past  the  vessel  occasionally  ;  but  in  the 
morning  all  was  quiet. 

We  left  Fukuyama  the  same  day,  and  during 
the  following  few  days  called  at  three  ports  on  the 
Kiushiu  coast  of  the  Bungo  Channel  to  discharge 
Government  stores,  and  thereafter  left  for  Nagasaki 
to  coal,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Yokohama.  After 
arrival  at  Yokohama  the  Genkai  Maru  was  laid  up 
for  a  general  overhaul  and  to  receive  new  boilers. 
Captain  Hussey,  whom  I  had  found  a  good  man  to 
sail  under,  was  appointed  to  another  steamer,  and  I 
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was  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  to  take  care  of  her 
while  under  repairs.  These  proved  to  be  more 
extensive  than  anticipated,  and  it  took  over  six 
months  to  complete  them. 

I  left  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Company  early  in  1878 
after  the  repairs  were  completed,  and  not  long  after- 
wards passed  an  examination  for  a  pilot's  license  for 
the  Coast  and  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  and  having 
received  my  license,  piloted  from  thenceforward  to 
about  the  end  of  1884,  altogether  about  seven  years. 
Piloting  was  rather  uphill  work  at  first,  because  it 
was  not  compulsory  ;  furthermore  there  were  several 
old  and  well-known  Inland  Sea  and  Coast  pilots,  and 
those,  on  that  account,  were  generally  engaged  in 
preference  to  myself,  a  comparative  stranger.  The 
best-known  pilots  at  that  time  were  Oliver  Smith, 
Harper  and  Lees.  In  time,  however,  I  began  to  hold 
my  own  with  any  of  the  old  pilots,  and  did  very  well. 
Piloting  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Inland  Sea 
soon  became  easy  work  for  me,  and  I  liked  it ;  there 
was  only  one  disagreeable  thing  connected  with  it, 
namely  :  we  were  all  working  in  competition  with 
each  other.  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Pilots' 
Association  ;  but  as  the  older  pilots  would  not  agree 
thereto,  it  was  never  formed,  which  was  a  great 
pity,  for  such  an  association  would  have  obviated 
the  existing  necessity  for  unpleasant  soliciting,  and 
would  have  forced  shipmasters  to  apply  to  trie 
pilots  whenever  they  required  their  services,  instead 
of  the  pilots  having  to  solicit  the  captains.  It  will 
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be  seen  hereafter  that  my  aversion  to  soliciting  was 
to  some  extent  the  cause  of  me  leaving  the  pilot 
service  eventually. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  during 
the  seven  years  of  piloting  I  never  met  with  a  single 
accident,  and  had  not  even  a  collision  with  a  fishing- 
boat  or  other  craft,  which  accidents  are  most 
frequent  and  actually  the  greatest  danger  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Inland  Sea.  Strandings  are  easily 
avoided  by  a  careful  and  competent  pilot,  as  nearly 
all  dangers  lie  close  to  the  land  or  outside  of  the 
usual  track  of  steamers.  Still,  a  pilot,  or  captain, 
has  some  anxious  moments  while  passing  through 
some  of  the  very  narrow  passages  on  dark  and 
dirty  nights.  Many  a  time  have  I  never  been  able 
to  leave  the  bridge  of  a  steamer  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  from  the  time  she  left  Kobe  until  her 
anchor  was  dropped  at  Nagasaki,  and  been,  there- 
fore, without  any  sleep  during  the  whole  trip. 

Not  having  met  with  any  accidents  during  my 
piloting  I  have  little  of  any  interest  to  relate  ;  but 
may  mention  a  little  incident  as  told  to  me  by  the 
captain  of  a  steamer  which  I  piloted  through  the 
Inland  Sea  on  the  voyage  following  the  one  during 
which  the  accident  occurred.  The  steamer  had  left 
Kobe  and  was  bound  to  Nagasaki.  When  nearing 
the  Kurushima  Straits,  where  there  are  three 
passages,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  always  used 
for  large  vessels,  the  weather  had  become  foggy  ; 
but  the  pilot  having  seen  some  rocks  lying  off  a 
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point  of  land  about  two  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  middle  passage,  kept  on.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  reached  the  entrance  the  fog 
had  settled  down  very  thick.  How  the  next  thing 
occurred  the  captain  could  not  tell  me ;  all  he  knew 
was  that  the  steamer  had  lost  headway,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  heard  loud  shrieks  under  her 
bows.  He  made  sure  that  she  had  run  down  some 
small  boat,  and  rushed  forward  to  see  what  had 
actually  taken  place.  On  looking  over  the  bow  he 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  when  he  found  that  the 
steamer  had  collided  with  a  house  partly  over- 
hanging the  water.  The  people,  still  shouting,  were 
removing  the  mats  from  a  lighted  room,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  left  intact,  while  half  the  roof 
and  one  side  of  the  house  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  house  was  situated  in  a  small  bay,  formed  by  a 
point  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  the  tniddle  passage, 
and  the  steamer  must  have  been  almost  completely 
turned  round  by  the  strong  tide  setting  through  the 
Straits,  which  is  a  probability  that  must  be  always 
guarded  against.  The  fog  having  lifted  sufficiently 
to  see  the  outline  of  the  land,  the  steamer  was 
backed  astern  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Another  incident  of  a  more  personal  character 
took  place  at  Shimonoseki.  I  had  piloted  the  S.S. 
Harter  from  Kobe  to  Moji,  and  was  staying  on 
board  of  her  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  out  to  sea 
after  she  had  completed  loading.  The  vessel  had 
been  chartered  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  to 
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take  a  cargo  of  rice  from  Moji  to  a  port  in 
Europe — Antwerp,  I  believe.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Irvvin,  who  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  com- 
pany at  that  time,  had  come  down  with  us  in  the 
Harter,  and  that  gentleman  will  no  doubt  remem- 
ber what  I  am  about  to  relate.  The  agents  of 
the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  invited  the  Captain 
of  the  Harter,  myself  and  many  Japanese  residents 
of  Moji  and  Shimonoseki  to  a  Japanese  dinner 
to  be  given  at  the  largest  Japanese  hotel  at 
Shimonoseki.  Mr.  Irwin  came  for  the  captain  and 
myself  on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  dinner,  and 
took  us  across  the  Strait  in  a  steam  launch.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  hqtel  we  were  shown  into  a  very 
large  room — it  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  48  feet  by 
24  feet — at  one  end  of  which  a  temporary  stage  had 
been  erected.  Some  pretty  kakemonos  adorned  the 
walls ;  these  and  a  few  vases,  with  flowers,  a  screen, 
and  a  quantity  of  cushions  comprised  the  only  furniture 
in  the  room  as  far  as  I  remember.  We  were 
soon  seated  a  la  Japonaise  ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  done 
to  save  my  soul,  I  could  not  have  kept  that  up  very 
long.  I  believe  the  pain  in  my  knees  would  have 
brought  on  convulsions  if  I  had  not  stretched  out  my 
legs  to  their  full  length.  This  eased  my  knees ;  but 
to  sit  flat  even  on  mats,  with  a  thin  cushion  between, 
is  not  a  very  comfortable  position  when  eating. 
The  host  had  evidently  noticed  my  discomfort  and 
ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  bring  me  more 
cushions,  for  I  was  supplied  with  about  a  dozen,  one 
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piled  on  top  of  another.  On  sitting  down  on  the 
pile  I  still  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  my  legs ; 
but  drew  them  up  until  about  level  with  my  chin,  the 
pile  of  cushions  having  by  this  time  diminished  in 
height  considerably.  I  must  have  looked  like  a 
monkey  sitting  on  its  haunches.  It  is  said  that 
trouble  seldom  comes  singly,  and  the  truth  of  that 
saying  was  amply  verified  before  the  dinner  came  to 
an  end.  While  being  thus  kept  busy  with  my  legs  I 
was  horror-struck  on  noticing  that  one  of  my  big 
toes  had  found  its  way  through  the  stocking.  How 
and  when  it  had  managed  to  do  that  I  do  not  know, 
as  it  was  not  in  sight  when  I  took  off  my  boots  on 
arrival  at  the  hotel.  Anyway,  there  it  was  looking 
up  at  me,  and  everybody  in  the  room,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  watching  it.  No  matter  what  I  did  with 
the  other  foot  to  keep  that  toe  out  of  sight, 
whenever  my  attention  was  drawn  away  from  it 
I  would  find  it  gazing  about  again  the  next  time 
I  looked,  and  seemed  to  be  of  larger  dimensions 
than  before.  The  toe,  and  the  uncomfortable  way  of 
sitting,  detracted  considerably  from  my  enjoyment 
that  evening.  When  everybody  was  seated  the 
dinner  commenced  immediately.  The  food  was 
brought  in  on  lacquered  trays  and  placed  in  front  of 
those  who  squatted ;  but  in  my  case  it  had  to  be 
placed  at  my  side,  on  account  of  those  legs  being 
stretched  out  in  front  of  me,  Many  trays  full  of  all 
kinds  of  food,  much  of  which  was  unknown  to  me, 
were  brought  in  during  the  two  hours  we  were  at 
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dinner.  I  believe  we  started  in  on  carp  and  other 
boiled  fish  with  relishes,  followed  by  soup  and  broiled 
fish  with  vegetables,  next  more  soup,  fish  and  vege- 
tables, and  another  kind  of  soup,  raw  fish  cut  into 
thin  slices,  with  sauce  and  more  vegetables,  a  mixture 
of  sweetened  beans,  and  a  quantity  of  other  things, 
of  which  the  daikon  was  most  prominent.  There  were 
also  cuttlefish,  bamboo  shoots,  cucumbers,  turnips, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  clams,  and  goodness  only  knows 
what  the  rest  of  them  were  called.  Last  of  all 
came  the  rice  in  little  brass-bound  tubs,  as  clean  as 
scrubbing  and  polishing  could  make  them.  The  rice 
was  taken  from  the  tubs  and  placed  in  small  bowls 
by  means  of  a  small  wooden  spade.  Many  of  the 
dishes  I  could  not  eat,  although  they  all  looked  very 
.nice  ;  but  they  were  strange  to  my  taste.  What  was 
mostly  enjoyed  were  the  different  kinds  of  soup,  fish 
and  rice.  I  tried  the  sashimi  (raw  fish),  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  it  would  not  slide  down,  so  I  had  to  roll  it 
up  in  my  handkerchief  surreptitiously  and  take  it 
away  with  me.  During  dinner  each  guest  was 
waited  upon  by  two  geisha,  and  they  made  very 
efficient  and  pleasant  waitresses.  Though  very  gay, 
they  always  acted  with  due  decorum.  Later  on  they 
amused  us  by  singing  and  dancing,  accompanied  by 
music  on  the  samisen.  At  first  they  danced  on  the 
mentioned  stage  ;  but  eventually,  when  things  had 
become  somewhat  enlivened,  among  the  guests. 

I  had  never  tasted  sake  before  that  evening,  and 
.when  it  made  its  first  appearance  I  asked  somebody 
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if  sake  was  intoxicating,  and  was  answered  to  the 
effect  that  one  might  drink  a  bucket-fill  of  it.  That 
answer  satisfied  me,  and  I  took  the  small  cup  which 
one  of  the  geisha  handed  to  me,  and  she  filled  it  with 
sake.  It  was  warm  and  tasted  somewhat  like  weak 
sherry.  She  told  me  that  it  was  the  Japanese 
custom  to  rinse  the  cup  in  a  bowl  placed  there 
for  that  purpose,  then  hand  the  cup  back  to  her,  and 
thereafter  fill  it  with  sake  again  for  her  to  drink  my 
health.  I  went  through  that  performance  with  her 
and  the  other  geisha  who  waited  on  me,  and  also 
with  others  several  times,  and  whenever  I  was  asked 
to  drink  with  anyone  during  the  evening.  I  emptied 
the  little  cup  every  time  it  was  filled  for  me ;  but  the 
two  geisha  were  very  adept  at  taking  their  cups  away 
before  I  could  wholly  fill  them  ;  taking  this  together 
with  the  fact  that  I  was  drinking  twice  to  each  one  of 
theirs,  I  must  have  drank  many  times  the  quantity 
which  each  of  them  consumed ;  however,  I  felt  quite 
content,  and  had  gradually  forgotten  all  about  my 
big  toe  as  well  as  the  awkwardness  of  my  seat. 
Still  there  was  one  trouble  I  could  not  overcome, 
and  it  had  been  with  me  ever  since  the  dinner 
commenced.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  handling  the 
chopsticks.  At  first  I  could  not  get  them  to  take 
hold  of  anything ;  but  after  a  while  I  got  sufficient 
control  over  them  so  as  to  lift  food  a  few  inches, 
when  all  at  once  one  of  the  two  points  would  slip 
under  or  over  the  other,  and  down  went  the  food  to 
where  it  came  from.  Through  much  perseverance 
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I  at  last  managed  to  occasionally  convey  a  part  of 
the  food  up  to  my  mouth  ;  at  other  times  it  would 
make  its  escape  before  it  had  got  that  far.  Beyond 
that  I  could  not  make  any  progress  ;  in  fact,  it  soon 
became  quite  clear  to  me  that  I  was  losing  my  control 
over  the  chopsticks  more  and  more  as  the  dinner 
continued ;  and  I  began  to  query  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  limit  of  a  bucket-ful  of  sake,  that  one 
might  drink  with  impunity,  had  already  been  exceeded. 
I  began  to  feel  very  queer,  my  head  was  aching  and 
felt  fearfully  hot,  and  on  looking  across  to  the 
opposite  wall  I  fancied  that  the  kakemono  was 
wriggling  now  and  then.  Drawing  Mr.  Irwin's 
attention  to  it,  and  asking  him  the  cause  thereof,  he 
said  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  as  he  could  not  see  any 
movement  whatever.  That  settled  what  had  been 
in  my  mind  for  some  time  past,  namely,  to  go  down- 
stairs, find  a  pump  somewhere,  and  put  my  head 
under  it  to  cool.  On  getting  up  I  found  that  the 
floor  of  the  room  was  lying  at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees  from  the  horizontal  plane,  and  as  the  door 
to  the  room  was  near  the  far  corner  I  was  consider- 
ing whether  to  sit  down  and  slide  or  whether  to  try 
to  walk  down  to  it.  I  chose  the  latter  method,  and 
reached  the  door  at  last  after  several  mishaps.  How 
the  ground  floor  was  reached  is  unknown  to  me  ;  all 
I  know  is  that  I  did  not  find  a  pump,  but  was 
otherwise  relieved.  The  dining-room  saw  me  no 
more  until  next  morning.  The  room  had  been 
restored  again  to  its  former  clean  and  tidy  con- 
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dition,  and  no  signs  remained  of  what  had  hap- 
pened therein  on  the  preceding  night ;  but  oh, 
that  horrid  smell  of  sake  !  It  clung  to  me, 
wherever  I  went,  for  days  afterwards.  I  was  a 
sick  pilot  for  about  a  week  and  vowed  that  sake 
should  never  pass  my  lips  again.  In  order  to 
avoid  erroneous  conclusions  it  may  be  here  stated 
that,  although  not  a  total  abstainer,  I  had  but  very 
seldom  tasted  strong  spirits  before  that  evening,  and 
this  no  doubt  caused  the  sake  to  have  a  greater 
effect  on  me  than  on  the  other  guests.  My  strange 
behaviour  that  evening  during  dinner,  owing  to 
ignorance  of  Japanese  etiquette,  and  my  inability 
to  handle  the  chopsticks  and  to  squat  in  Japanese 
style,  must  have  caused  equally  as  much  amusement 
to  the  Japanese  as  was  afforded  to  me  when  I 
saw  Japanese  at  a  foreign  tiffin  on  board  the 
S.S.  Yokohama  Maru  while  on  her  trial  trip  at 
Nagasaki. 

Numerous  little  side-plays  of  minor  importance 
than  the  foregoing  took  place  during  my  piloting 
days,  of  which  the  following,  having  also  happened 
at  Shimonoseki,  comes  back  to  my  memory.  I  had 
been  piloting  a  steamer  through  the  Inland  Sea,  and 
on  leaving  her  at  the  island  of  Rokuren  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  boat  to  take  me  back  as  far  as  Shimono- 
seki. There  was  only  a  very  small  sampan  available 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  maimed  by  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  had  evidently  been  out  fishing.  When 
I  with  my  luggage  had  got  on  board  of  the  sampan 
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she  was  nearly  loaded  down  to  her  gunnel.  Starting 
off  from  the  steamer's  side,  I  heard  the  order  given 
to  go  ahead  full  speed,  whereupon  I  shouted  out  to 
stop  the  engines  until  the  sampan  had  got  some 
distance  away  from  the  steamer,  but  was  not  heard 
until  too  late,  the  consequence  being  that  the  wash 
from  the  propeller  swamped  the  sampan  and  the 
three  of  us  had  to  get  overboard  and  hold  on  to  her 
sides  until  rescued  by  means  of  one  of  the  steamer's 
boats.  After  the  sampan  had  been  bailed  out  we 
got  into  her  again  and  proceeded  on  our  way 
towards  Shimonoseki,  and  arrived  there  in  about 
two  hours  afterwards.  My  luggage  and  the  clothing 
were  of  course  soaked,  and  the  fishes  which  had 
been  in  the  sampan  were  lost.  That  loss  was  made 
good  on  landing.  I  put  up  at  a  small  Japanese 
hotel  near  the  waterfront,  and  having  got  into  a 
Japanese  yukala,  hung  all  my  wet  clothing  on. a 
bamboo  pole  on  the  back  verandah,  and  turned  in, 
because  I  was  tired  out,  having  had  a  dirty  passage 
from  Kobe  and  no  sleep  whatever.  After  sleeping 
very  sound  all  night  I  was  awakened  by  much 
shouting  and  laughter  going  on  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  on  jumping  up  and  opening  a  shoji 
saw  a  crowd  of  young  men  and  boys  parading  about 
in  my  clothes.  They  had  divided  them  amongst 
themselves  :  one  had  my  oilskin  on,  another  my 
southwester,  others  had  each  something,  such  as  a 
pair  of  trousers,  a  vest,  a  coat,  boots,  shirt,  or  what- 
ever had  taken  their  fancy.  When  I  bawled  out 
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to  them  they  made  a  scramble  for  the  inside  of  the 
hotel.  All  the  things  were  returned  with  due  apolo- 
gies by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who,  while  on  his 
knees,  implored  my  forgiveness.  I  felt  like  kicking 
him,  but  abstained.  There  was,  however,  one 
advantage  derived  from  this  affair  :  my  clothing  had 
been  perfectly  dried  while  on  the  backs  of  the  young- 
sters, and  they  were,  after  a  thorough  examination, 
soon  on  my  own  back. 

After  having  dressed,  and  while  waiting  for 
breakfast,  I  looked  out  into  the  street,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  of  the  young  rascals  ;  the 
street  was  deserted,  excepting  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  was  making  her  way  towards  a  large 
tub  containing  hot  water  evidently,  as  vapour  was 
arising  from  it.  Taking  off  her  single  garment,  she 
jumped  into  the  tub,  and  then  occurred  what  I  had 
never  seen  done  in  the  open  air  before :  a  man, 
probably  her  husband,  came  along  and  jumped  in 
beside  her.  After  a  while  they  started  to  wash  each 
other's  back  alternately.  Breakfast  being  ready  by 
that  time,  I  did  not  see  the  end  of  their  enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

ON     A    VOYAGE    TO     HAWAII,     AND 
THEREAFTER. 

nPOWARDS  the  end  of  1884,  while  waiting  at 
-^  Kobe  to  pilot  a  steamer  to  Nagasaki,  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Irwin,  who  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  Kiodo  Unyu  Kaisha  at  that  time,  asking 
me  if  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  command  of  their 
best  steamer  at  the  highest  pay  then  going,  and  to 
please  reply  at  once.  My  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  offer  would  be  accepted  on  conditions  which 
would  be  forwarded  by  letter  on  my  return  from 
Nagasaki  in  a  few  days'  time.  The  letter  was 
written  directly  after  my  return,  and  I  informed  Mr. 
Irwin  therein  that  being  now  well-known  among 
shipmasters  and  agents  of  steamship  companies, 
and  consequently  doing  very  well,  his  kind  offer 
could  not  be  accepted  unless  the  company  agreed 
to  give  me  a  three  years'  agreement.  The  reply  to 
that  letter  was :  "  Come  up  to  Tokyo."  I  there- 
upon arranged  with  other  pilots  to  take  over  the 
three  engagements  I  had  made  with  different  captains, 
and  went  up  to  Tokyo.  On  meeting  Mr.  Irwin  he 
informed  me  that  the  steamer  of  which  the  company 
intended  to  give  me  command  was  the  Yamashiro 
Marut  then  in  dock  at  Yokosuka  for  the  repair  of 
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damages  done  to  her  stem  and  bows  while  in 
collision  with  the  Mitsu  Bishi  sailing  bark  Sumano- 
ura  Maru,  Captain  Spiegelthal,  off  Tsurugi-saki. 
Captain  John  Steedman,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Yamashiro  Maru  at  the  time  of  collision,  having 
been  taken  out  of  her  to  attend  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  said  collision,  which 
had  been  a  serious  one,  as  the  bark  had  gone  under, 
Mr.  Irwin  next  informed  me  that  some  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  were  willing  to  enter  into 
a  three  years'  agreement  with  me,  but  when  this 
was  brought  up  at  a  meeting  some  of  the  other 
directors  had  objected  to  such  a  long  term  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  offer  me  only  a  six  months' 
agreement.  This  I  refused  to  accept,  and  went  back 
to  Yokohama.  Before  I  left  Mr.  Irwin  expressed 
himself  very  sorry  for  the  loss  and  trouble  incurred, 
and  said  it  should  be  made  up  by  giving  me  the 
piloting  of  their  steamers  through  the  Inland  Sea. 
On  arrival  at  Yokohama  I  went  from  the  station 
direct  to  a  shipchandler's  office  to  meet  a  captain 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  want  of  a  pilot.  The  captain 
being  there  at  the  time,  I  offered  my  services, 
upon  which  he  turned  round  and  refused  in  such 
a  surly  and  otherwise  insulting  manner  that  I  left 
the  office  at  once  and  went  home  like  a  dog  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
the  great  drawback  to  an  otherwise  enjoyable  occupa- 
tion was  the  disagreeable  solicitation  required  at 
times  in  order  to  obtain  employment,  and  this  last  one 
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had  annoyed  me  more  than  usual.  That  night,  while 
lying  restlessly  in  my  bed,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
accept  the  Kiodo  Unyu  Kaisha's  offer  of  six  months' 
employment,  providing  that  they  would  arrange  with 
the  Government  for  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  pilot 
service  for  that  term,  so  that  I  need  not  give  up  my 
pilot's  license. 

Having  thus  determined,  I  went  up  to  Tokyo 
again  on  the  following  day,  and  having  stated  to 
Mr.  Irwin  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  he  immediately 
interviewed  some  of  the  directors,  and  everything 
was  quickly  arranged  according  to  my  wishes. 
The  appointment  to  the  Yamashiro  Maru  was 
received  on  the  next  day,  and  on  the  day  following 
I  took  command  of  the  steamer  at  Yokosuka.  When 
the  repairs  were  completed  I  took  the  vessel 
to  Yokohama,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  left 
for  Hakodate.  On  our  return  the  vessel  was  put 
on  the  line  between  Yokohama  and  Kobe.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  competition  on  this  line  between 
the  Kiodo  Unyu  Kaisha  steamers  and  those  of  the 
Mitsu  Bishi.  I  remember  making  as  many  as  seven 
and  a  half  round  voyages  per  month,  full  of  cargo 
and  passengers  both  ways,  while  on  the  return 
voyages  from  Kobe  we  carried  in  addition  from  1 50 
to  200  cattle  on  the  upper  deck,  thereby  putting  the 
saloon  passengers  to  much  inconvenience,  as  only 
a  small  space  on  the  after  part  of  the  upper  deck 
was  left  clear  for  them.  The  Yamashiro  Maru 
ran  mostly  in  competition  with  the  Mitsu  Bishi 
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steamer  Yokohama  Maru,  Captain  Richard  Swain, 
and  the  chief  mates  and  pursers  of  the  two  steamers 
competed  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  cram  the 
most  cattle  on  the  upper  deck.  I  believe  those  on 
board  of  the  Yokohama  Maru  carried  off  the  palm, 
for  it  was  said  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  lay 
planks  on  the  cattle's  backs  at  times,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  along  the  deck.  The  cattle  were  a 
nuisance  to  me,  as  my  cabin,  being  well  forward,  and 
the  door  opening  at  the  side,  was  always  exposed  to 
the  wrong  end  of  them,  they  being  tied  always  by  a 
rope  through  their  nostrils  to  the  rail. 

After  a  few  months  the  Yamashiro  Maru  under- 
went considerable  alterations  in  the  saloon,  as  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  intended  to  take  a  trip  in  her 
to  Kiushiu  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  army 
manoeuvres ;  but  unfortunately  he  fell  sick  after  all 
preparations  had  been  completed,  and  Prince  Sanyo 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  Emperor  at  the  said 
manoeuvres.  He  was  accompanied  by  many  high 
officials,  who,  after  arrival  at  Moji,  spent  one  night 
there  and  were  next  day  taken  to  a  small  port  in 
the  Inland  Sea  and  landed  as  near  to*  the  seat  of 
the  manoeuvres  as  possible.  From  thence  they  all 
returned  in  the  Yamashiro  Maru  as  far  as  Kobe, 
where  they  left  her  and  went  back  by  rail  to  Tokyo. 

In  May  1885  the  Yamashiro  Maru  was  char- 
tered by  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  take  1,000 
Japanese  emigrants  to  Honolulu,  to  be  distributed 
from  there  among  the  different  sugar  plantations  on 
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the  islands.  The  Yamashiro  Maru  went  to  Nagaura, 
near  Yokosuka,  to  be  fitted  up  for  these  emigrants,  and 
when  everything  was  in  order  and  the  emigrants  had 
settled  down,  we  left  that  place  for  Honolulu  direct, 
the  date  of  departure  being  the  4th  of  June,  1885. 
Besides  the  emigrants  and  second-class  passengers 
the  following  saloon  passengers  were  on  board  : — 
Mr.  Inouye  Katsunosuke,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  and  several  other  high  Japanese  officials 
whose  names  have  slipped  from  my  memory,  Mrs. 
Inouye,  and  Baroness  von  Leppel.  Also  Robert  W. 
Irwin,  who  was  afterwards  Hawaiian  Minister  Re- 
sident at  Tokyo  during  many  years,  Signer  M. 
Lanciariz,  and  Mr.  Joudon,  also  of  the  Foreign 
Department.  We  had  a  very  enjoyable,  calm  passage 
of  fifteen  days  to  Honolulu,  not  having  pressed  the 
engines  in  order  to  save  coal.  Nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence occurred  during  the  first  ten  days  out, 
excepting  a  small  fire  among  the  coal  in  our  star- 
board bunker,  which  was  soon  extinguished.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  our  departure  a  case  of  sickness, 
which  the  Japanese  ship-doctor  declared  to  be 
measles,  broke  out  among  the  emigrants.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  off  Honolulu  the  number  of 
similar  cases  amounted  to  six  or  seven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Harbour  regulations,  I  had  to  wait  outside 
until  the  port  physician  had  granted  pratique. 
He  was,  however,  soon  on  board,  accompanied  by 
a  pilot.  After  the  physician  had  examined  the 
emigrants  and  the  other  passengers,  he  gave  me 
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permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  I  gave  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel  in  charge  of  the  pilot.  I  was 
soon  sorry  that  this  had  been  done,  for  the  pilot  was 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  steam-steering  gear, 
and  his  "  hard-over  with  the  wheel  to  starboard,"  or 
to  port  as  the  case  might  have  been,  made  me  a 
little  afraid  that  something  might  go  wrong  with  the 
gear,  and  put  the  ship  in  danger  of  running  ashore  in 
the  narrow  channel  leading  to  the  harbour.  The 
wheel  of  steam-steering  gear  requires  but  a  small 
turn,  just  enough  to  open  the  steam  valve.  Any  way, 
we  managed  to  get  into  the  harbour  without  any 
mishap.  The  Harbour  Master  then  came  on  board 
and  moored  the  steamer  head  and  stern.  Mr.  Inouye 
and  Mr.  Irwin  thereafter  went  on  shore  with  the  port 
physician  and  pilot.  During  their  absence  I  was 
surprised  on  receiving  a  visit  again  from  the  port 
physician.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
doctors,  who  informed  me  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  hold  another  examination  of  the  sick  emigrants. 
I  took  them  down  to  the  second-class  cabins  which 
had  been  set  aside  for  the  patients.  On  opening 
the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms,  we  found  two  of 
the  patients  sitting  up  in  a  lower  and  upper  bunk, 
with  their  faces  full  of  large  ugly-looking  scabs. 
Upon  seeing  this,  one  of  the  doctors,  named  Webster, 
called  out :  "  Jerusalem  !  that's  small-pox.  Can't 
you  smell  it?"  We  all  took  a  good  sniff  and  I 
recognized  the  smell  to  be  the  same  as  I  had  noticed 
occasionally  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  when 
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passing  the  open  sky-lights  over  the  second-class 
cabins.  Having  inhaled  more  than  enough  of  this 
disagreeable  smell,  the  four  of  us  hurried  up  on  deck 
and  into  my  cabin,  where  we  washed  our  hands  and 
faces,  using  strong  carbolic  soap.  Having  thus 
disinfected  ourselves  externally,  one  of  the  doctors 
advised  that  we  take  the  same  precaution  inwardly 
and  prescribed  a  good  dose  of  whisky  in  a  little 
water.  As  the  advice  had  been  given  by  a  doctor, 
I  took  the  medicine  like  the  others,  and  felt  quite 
safe.  The  doctors  then  went  on  shore  to  report. 
Within  half-an-hour  after  their  departure  I  received 
an  official  letter  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment declaring  the  Yamashiro  Maru  as  being 
infected  with  small-pox  and  ordering  me  to 
have  all  the  immigrants,  together  with  their 
baggage,  transferred  to  the  quarantine  station, 
and  thereafter  take  the  steamer  outside  of  the 
harbour,  and  to  remain  outside  for  a  period  of 
seventeen  days ;  furthermore,  that  in  case  there 
should  occur  any  fresh  cases  of  small-pox  on  board 
while  outside  of  the  harbour  the  stated  period  would 
be  counted  from  the  last  case  occurring.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  order  the  immigrants  and  their  be- 
longings were  all  transferred  the  same  day  to  the 
quarantine  station,  situated  at  that  time  some  dis- 
tance away  on  a  coral  reef.  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Inouye  having  returned  on  board  in  the  meantime, 
I  took  the  steamer  outside  the  harbour  towards 
evening  and  anchored  her  outside  the  reef  in  about 
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thirty  fathoms  of  water.  The  newspapers  censured 
the  port  physician  most  severely  for  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  measles  and  small-pox,  and 
had  much  to  say  about  the  probable  dreadful  con- 
sequences thereof;  but  that  did  not  last  long,  for 
they  were  soon  convinced  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  arising  owing  to  the 
timely  and  stringent  measures  taken  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  a  calamity. 

The  Yamashiro  Maru  remained  at  anchor 
seventeen  days,  and  as  she  was  exposed  to  the  open 
ocean  we  had  to  lie  under  banked  fires  the  whole  of 
that  time.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  me,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  position  the  vessel  was 
in,  but  also  because  there  was  every  probability  of 
fresh  cases  of  small-pox  declaring  themselves  any 
day,  and  so  prolong  our  stay  indefinitely.  The  only 
person  permitted  to  board  the  steamer  was  a  doctor 
who  paid  his  daily  visits  to  examine  everybody.  I 
always  felt  a  great  relief  when,  after  each  examination, 
he  said,  "  All  serene,  Captain." 

Our  banishment,  however,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  steamer  a  general  cleaning, 
especially  between  decks,  where  the  emigrants 
had  been  accommodated.  The  saloon  passengers 
amused  themselves  fairly  well;  nevertheless,  they 
often  cast  longing  glances  towards  the  beautiful 
green  hills  which  were  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  To 
give  Mrs.  Inouye  and  Baroness  von  Leppel  a  little 
change  I  had  the  gig  lowered  one  day  and  took  them 
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out  for  a  row  to  some  distance  from  the  steamer, 
the  sea  being  as  smooth  as  glass.  We  were  on  the 
way  back  when  I  noticed  the  fin  of  a  large  shark. 
The  monster  was  coming  straight  for  the  boat,  and  I 
was  greatly  afraid  that  upon  the  two  ladies  getting 
sight  of  it  suddenly  they  would  be  alarmed.  I  there- 
fore drew  their  attention  to  the  coming  shark  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  told  them  that  they  would  probably 
be  able  to  obtain  a  fine  view  of  it  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  pilot  fish  which  usually  accompanies  a  shark. 
The  monster  had  been  coming  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  boat  ;  but  when  it  got  to  within  ten  yards  or 
so  it  changed  its  course  and  swam,  seemingly  with- 
out any  movement  of  fins  or  tail,  parallel  to  the 
boat.  Thus  it  kept  on  for  some  time,  gradually 
getting  nearer  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  blades  of 
the  oars.  We  obtained  a  very  clear  view  of  the 
little  pilot  fish  which  always  kept  close  to  the  side  of 
the  shark's  head.  The  ladies  were  delighted,  and 
the  shark  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it ;  for  it  dropped 
astern  of  the  boat  and  then  came  up  alongside  of  her 
again,  as  if  to  show  the  ladies  its  other  side.  When 
we  had  got  within  about  the  steamer's  length  of  the 
gangway,  the  shark  glided  ahead  of  the  boat  and 
soon  thereafter  its  back-fin  disappeared  below  the 
surface.  The  ladies  had  never  evinced  the  slightest 
fear,  nor  did  I,  although  that  stony  gaze  of  its  eye 
•made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  The  shark 
must  have  been  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  length,  al- 
most the  length  of  the  gig  we  were  in.  I  was 
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very  glad  when  the  ladies  stood  on  the  steamer's 
deck  again. 

The  seventeen  days'  quarantine  passed  without 
any  fresh  cases  of  small-pox  occurring,  and,  having 
received  pratique,  I  took  the  vessel  into  Honolulu 
harbour  again,  this  time  without  a  pilot.  After  the 
Yamashiro  Maru  had  been  made  fast  to  the  wharf, 
the  first  man  who  came  on  board,  bringing  a  greeting 
from  His  Majesty  King  Kalakaua,  was  Captain 
Ben.  Whitney,  who  had  so  kindly  given  me  a  free 
passage  from  Ponape  to  Guam  about  fifteen  years 
previous.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  were  both 
taken  very  much  aback  by  meeting  again  thus 
unexpectedly.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  I  spent  at 
his  comfortable  house  with  him,  his  good  wife  and 
family  during  my  stay  at  Honolulu.  Captain  Whitney 
was  then  employed  by  the  King  to  look  after  the 
Royal  domains,  having  given  up  whaling  some  years 
before.  Mrs.  Whitney  was  a  great  favourite  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Kapiolani,  and  spent  a  good  part  of 
her  time  at  the  palace.  She  never  tired  of  speaking 
about  her  sister  in  Yokohama,  the  late  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  within  the  harbour 
the  Yamashiro  Maru  left  for  a  trip  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  via  the  island  of  Maui.  The  principal  object 
in  making  this  trip  was  to  give  the  commissioner, 
Mr.  Inouye  Katsunosuke,  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  Japanese  were 
working  at  some  of  the  sugar  plantations.  (These 
Japanese  had  arrived  about  a  year  before,  having 
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been  sent  across  from  Japan  on  a  Pacific  Mail 
steamer.)  King  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Kapiolani, 
together  with  about  a  dozen  maids-of-honour,  and 
the  King's  boat's  crew,  were  also  on  board.  Besides 
these  there  were  nearly  all  the  Ministers,  Mr.  Irwin 
and  Paul  Neuman,  the  Crown  Advocate,  and  several 
other  officials.  They  were  a  jolly  crowd  without 
exception. 

The  island  of  Molokai,  35  miles  in  length  by 
seven  miles  in  width,  was  passed  towards  evening. 
On  looking  at  this  island  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
pity  steals  over  one,  for  it  is  there  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  settlement  for  all  persons 
affected  with  leprosy,  wherein  such  unfortunates  are 
entirely  isolated.  After  dinner  that  evening  every- 
body seemed  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  calm  and  cool 
moonlit  night  on  deck,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  the 
Queen  sent  one  of  her  maids  to  me,  asking  if  I  would 
like  to  see  some  Hawaiian  dancing.  Accepting  the 
offer  with  due  thanks,  I  had  the  deck  cleared  and 
additional  electric  lights  fixed,  and  everything  was 
soon  in  full  swing.  The  Hawaiians  are,  as  a  rule,  good 
musicians,  and  the  King's  boat's  crew  proved  no  ex- 
ception. Their  playing  and  the  dancing  of  the  maids 
was  a  pleasant  revelation  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed 
both  exceedingly  well.  Her  Majesty  also  seemed 
to  enjoy  it,  for  she  watched  the  performance  until 
eight  bells  struck  ;  then  she  rose  and  went  to  her 
cabin,  which  was  no  doubt  the  signal  to  cease  the  fun. 

Early  next  morning  I  anchored  the  Yamashiro 
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Maru  in  Kamalea  Bay,  island  of  Maui.  This 
island  is  54  miles  in  length  and  25  miles  in  width, 
and  its  highest  peak,  Mauna  Haleakala,  which  is  the 
largest  extinct  crater  in  the  world,  has  an  elevation 
of  10,200  feet.  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Inouye  went  on 
shore ;  I  followed  later  in  company  with  Mr.  Neuinan, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag.  As  we  were  making  our 
way  to  a  large  sugar  plantation  I  occasionally  heard 
a  kind  of  click,  click,  and  wondering  what  caused  it, 
I  asked  Mr.  Neuman  whether  he  heard  the  noise. 
"  Why,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  I  have  got  a 
wooden  leg  from  the  knee  down."  I  begged  his 
pardon  for  asking.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a 
very  funny  incident  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu.  On  retiring  one  night,  while  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  lower  bunk,  and  having  unstrapped  his 
wooden  leg,  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  boy,  and  when 
the  boy  came  in  he  was  told  to  pull  off  Neuman's 
boots,  which  were  long  ones.  The  boy  started 
on  the  leg  held  out  to  him,  and  after  some  struggle 
managed  to  get  the  boot  off.  Next  the  other  leg 
was  held  out  to  him,  and  the  Chinaman  commenced 
to  pull.  He  pulled  with  all  his  might,  and  Neuman  en- 
couraged him  at  times  with  "  Pull,  you  heathen,  pull ! " 
etc.,  when  all  at  once  Neuman,  who  had  kept 
hold  of  the  straps  the  whole  time,  let  go  his  hold 
and  fell  back  in  his  bunk,  while  the  Chinaman  also 
fell  back  with  Neuman's  leg  in  both  hands,  then 
dropped  the  wooden  leg,  and  fled.  Neuman  said  that 
the  boy's  pig- tail  stood  on  end,  because  he  thought 
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that  the  leg  was  a  real  one ;  but  I  could  not  swallow 
that  part  of  the  story.  Poor  man,  I  had  to  put  him 
to  bed  at  the  Hiogo  Hotel  in  Kobe  one  day,  a  few 
years  later,  when,  although  in  a  somewhat  muddled 
state,  he  tried  to  work  that  boot-trick  off  on  me. 

We  left  Maui  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  for  Kailua  Bay,  on  the  west  cost  of  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  where  the  King  and  Queen  and 
their  retinue  intended  to  land  for  a  few  days.  We 
arrived  there  soon  after  daylight  next  day,  and 
having  landed  all  those  who  intended  to  stay  there, 
left  in  the  evening  for  Hilo,  the  principal  town  of 
Hawaii,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  that  Island.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  is  100  miles  in  length  and  90  miles 
in  width,  and  although  much  larger  than  Oahu,  on 
which  island  Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  situated,  its 
population  at  that  time  was  only  17,000,  while  that 
of  Oahu  numbered  20,000.  Oahu  is  35  miles  long 
and  21  miles  wide. 

Having  skirted  the  island  at  a  reduced  speed 
during  the  very  misty  night,  and  being  at  daylight 
five  miles  off  the  entrance  to  Hilo  Bay,  I  stopped  the 
vessel  on  account  of  fog,  which  hid  the  whole  of  the 
island.  Towards  7  A.M.,  the  fog  lifting  a  little,  I  went 
ahead  slowly,  steering  for  Hilo  Bay.  Shortly  after 
I  saw  one  of  the  most  charming  sights  I  have  ever 
beheld.  The  fog  was  gradually  lifting  and  brought 
to  view  a  long  straight  line  of  foaming  breakers  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  steamer  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  while  right  ahead  was  a  small  strip  of 
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clear  water  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The 
fog  rose  but  slowly  and  its  lower  base  continued  in 
a  perfectly  horizontal  line.  Between  this  line 
and  the  breakers  appeared  first  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  coast,  this 
ever  uniformly  widening  until  their  whole  face, 
2,000  feet  in  height,  had  been  brought  to  view. 
From  thence  the  beautiful  green  gentle  slopes, 
dotted  with  picturesque  villages  half  hidden  in  sugar- 
cane and  other  vegetation,  were  gradually  uncovered. 
The  fog,  still  slowly  rising,  eventually  unveiled  the 
two  grand  mountains  of  Hawaii,  first  Mauna  Loa 
(Great  Mountain),  which  has  an  elevation  of  13,760 
feet,  and  finally  Mauna  Kea  (white  mountain),  13,963 
feet  in  height.  The  sky  was  then  cloudless,  and 
Hawaii  was  spread  out  before  us  in  all  its  glory. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  called  "the  Paradise  of 
the  Pacific,"  and  they  are  well  entitled  to 
such  an  appellation.  By  that  time  we  were  already 
within  the  bay  of  Hilo  and  close  to  the  anchorage, 
where  our  anchor  was  shortly  thereafter  dropped  in 
five  fathoms  of  water. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Irwin  presented  me  to  the 
Governess  of  Hawaii,  a  sister  of  Queen  Kapiolani. 
Mr.  Irwin  also  sent  out  invitations  that  day  to  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  Hilo  for  a  pleasure  trip 
on  the  Yamashiro  Maru  along  the  coast.  Many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  this  rare 
opportunity  for  a  short  sea-excursion,  and  presented 
themselves  on  board  in  great  numbers  on  the  day 
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appointed.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear  day,  and  the 
sea  being  quite  calm  during  the  trip,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  guests  was  not  marred  by  sea-sickness.  A 
steamer  of  the  Yamashiro  s  size  seemed  to  be  a 
novelty  to  most  of  them,  and,  being  the  first  Japanese 
steamer  that  ever  visited  the  islands,  added  to  the 
interest.  They  went  all  over  her,  and  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  even  went  down  into  the  engine-room. 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  they  wanted  to  see  the  inside 
of  the  shaft-tunnel,  and  having  received  permission 
from  Mr.  Crookston,  the  chief  engineer,  in  they  went. 
The  electric  lights  being  turned  on,  and  the  shaft- 
tunnel  roomy,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  to 
its  very  end.  Having  seen  enough  they  were  about 
to  return,  when  all  at  once  the  lights  were  turned 
out :  the  chief  engineer  was  having  a  little  lark.  I 
expected  a  scene  and  some  screaming,  but  there 
was  nothing  but  laughter  and  whisperings.  When 
I  thought  that  they  had  had  about  enough  of 
darkness  I  shouted  out  to  the  engine-room  to  have 
the  electric  lights  turned  on  again,  upon  which  a 
lady  called  out : — "Oh,  Captain,  Captain,  that  is  too 
mean  of  you!"  I  countermanded  the  order  until  in 
time  they  asked  me  to  have  the  lights  turned  on 
again,  which  was  done.  Having  steamed  along  the 
bold  coast  for  about  fifteen  miles,  the  steamer  was 
turned  round  for  the  return  trip  to  Hilo,  where  we 
anchored  near  dusk  after  a  very  enjoyable  excur- 
sion. Mr.  Inouye  having  completed  his  inspection, 
we  left  Hilo  the  next  day,  after  having  received 
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on  board  the  Governess  of  the  island  and  her 
secretary,  Miss  Julia  Fong,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Chinese  merchant  residing  at  Honolulu.  Our 
destination  being  Kailua  Bay,  where  the  King 
and  Queen  had  been  landed,  I  steamed  round  the 
south  end  of  Hawaii  this  time  instead  of  by  way 
of  the  north  end,  thereby  securing  a  view 
new  to  me.  I  found  the  west  side  of  the  island  less 
pretty  than  the  eastern  side,  as  it  showed  consider- 
able barrenness  and  parchedness  in  contrast  with 
the  verdancy  of  the  latter  side.  This  is  due  to  the 
frequent  rainfalls  on  the  eastern  or  windward  side 
which  rarely  find  their  way  over  the  high  ranges  of 
mountains  to  the  western  side  of  the  island.  While 
steaming  along  the  west  coast  I  obtained  a  fine 
distinct  view  of  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of 
Captain  Cook  on  the  spot  where  he  was  foully 
murdered  by  a  native  in  1779.  Having  arrived  at 
Kailua  Bay,  their  Majesties,  together  with  their 
retinue,  soon  rejoined  the  steamer,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  on  our  way  back  to  Honolulu,  and  arrived 
there  the  next  day.  The  fine  Hawaiian  band  was 
playing  in  honour  of  their  Majesties'  return  until 
they  had  left  the  wharf  to  which  the  Yamashiro 
Maru  had  been  moored.  That  evening  Miss  Julia 
Fong  was  sent  down  with  a  carriage  by  order  of 
the  Queen  to  take  me  for  a  drive  around  the  town 
and  down  the  Waikiki  road.  It  was  very  gracious 
of  Her  Majesty  to  confer  such  a  great  favour  on  me, 
for  it  proved  a  drive  which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
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His  Majesty  also  acted  very  graciously  towards 
myself  and  the  officers  of  the  steamer  by  sending  us  an 
invitation  to  a  tiffin  to  be  given  at  what  was  called 
the  "  Boathouse,"  which  was  a  very  roomy  building 
fronting  the  harbour.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
sociable  affair.  The  guests  numbered  about  fifty, 
and  the  tiffin  provided  would  have  easily  fed  four 
hundred.  The  King  and  Queen  sat  at  the  head  of 
a  low  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 
This  was  completely  covered  with  dishes  and  trays; 
two  and  three  deep,  which  were  filled  with  all  the 
eatables  and  drinkables  the  islands  afforded,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  dog's  flesh,  the  eating  of  which 
was  no  longer  in  vogue.  The  national  dish  of  the 
Hawaiians,  called  poi,  was  very  prominent,  and  was 
naturally  of  the  one-finger  kind.  Poi  is  made  of  the 
taro-root,  which  is  pounded  and  made  into  paste 
with  water  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few  days. 
It  is  of  three  grades,  namely,  the  one-,  two-,  and 
three-finger,  the  one-finger  grade  being  the  most 
consistent  and  requires  only  one  finger  for  conveying 
it  to  the  mouth,  while  that  of  the  second  grade, 
being  thinner,  requires  two  fingers,  and  that  of  the 
third  grade  requires  three  fingers.  Only  the  poorer- 
class  Hawaiians  eat  the  three-finger  kind  of  poi. 
The  poi  has  a  peculiar  sour  taste,  and  I  did  not  like 
it ;  but  being  urged  by  the  King,  I  took  a  finger- 
ful  occasionally. 

After  tiffin,  everything  having  been  cleared  away 
excepting  the  chairs  placed  along  three  sides  of  the 
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spacious  room,  music  and  dancing  commenced,  and 
lasted  until  the  evening  had  far  advanced.  All  the 
dancers  were  females  of  various  ages,  some  pure 
Hawaiians  and  others  were  natives  from  different 
islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  They  danced  in  twos, 
threes  and  up  to  dozens  at  times.  All  dances 
seemed  very  much  alike  to  me,  and  became  some- 
what tiresome  towards  the  latter  end.  There  was 
the  same  sensational  wriggling  throughout,  and  but 
little  vivacity,  barring  the  swift  glances  from  the 
dancers'  eyes,  which  spoke  volumes.  The  dancing 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  old  woman,  who  danced 
the  Hula  Hula  to  perfection,  as  I  was  told.  Her 
contortions  were  certainly  extraordinary  and  free 
of  all  restraint.  She  finished  by  making  her  way, 
dancing,  until  she  got  in  front  of  Mr.  Crookston,  our 
chief  engineer,  who  was  sitting  nearly  opposite  to  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and,  facing  him,  outdid 
all  her  former  performances  until  poor  Crookston 
actually  blushed  like  a  school-boy.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
who  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  me,  the  Governess 
of  Hawaii  being  on  the  other  side,  said  to  me : 
"  Poor  man,  if  he  only  gave  her  half  a  dollar 
she  would  not  annoy  him  any  longer "  ;  but 
Crookston  had  not  come  prepared  for  such  an  un- 
toward incident,  and  therefore  had  to  blush  until  the 
old  woman  gave  up  dancing  as  a  bad  job.  The 
dancing  being  finished,  I  went  to  take  a  look  around 
the  building,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  a  violin  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  of  which  the  door  stood  slightly  ajar, 
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I  peeped  in  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  King 
dancing  to  the  music  which  had  drawn  me  there. 
He  and  the  musician  were  the  only  two  in  the  room. 
Having  caught  sight  of  me,  His  Majesty  called  out : 
"  Come  in,  captain,  and  shut  the  door ;  it  is  a  poor 
heart  indeed  which  never  rejoices."  Expressing  my 
regret  for  having  disturbed  him,  I  passed  on,  not 
wishing  to  detract  from  his  pleasure  by  remaining. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  young 
Hawaiian  ladies  to  show  their  friendship  for  de- 
parting guests  by  putting  wreaths  (lets)  of  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  around  their  neck.  I  was  not  made 
an  exception  that  evening,  and  had  several  round  my 
neck  on  leaving  the  Boathouse  at  about  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Irwin  came  to  me  about  that  time  and  informed 
me  that  the  King  wished  him  and  myself  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  palace.  The  wishes  of 
a  King  being  law,  we  of  course  accompanied  His 
Majesty  to  the  palate  in  his  carriage,  where  shortly 
after  arrival,  and  with  but  little  ceremony,  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  made  a  Companion  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Hawaii,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  John  O.  Dominis,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Irwin.  I 
started  to  thank  His  Majesty  for  the  great  honour 
bestowed  on  me,  but  he  stopped  me  from  continuing 
by  saying:  "  Stop  that,  captain ;  you  fully  deserve  what 
I  have  done,  and,  furthermore,  sailors  are  the  worst 
speech-makers  that  I  ever  met."  I  let  matters  rest 
at  that.  This  took  place  on  the  23rd  July,  1885  ; 
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but  the  Yamashiro  Maru  did  not  leave  Honolulu 
until  nearly  a  week  later,  being  detained  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Inouye  suffering  from  an  attack  of  measles. 

Our  stay  at  Honolulu,  including  the  17  days' 
quarantine  and  the  trip  to  Hawaii,  had  already  lasted 
over  five  weeks ;  but  this  time  seemed  to  have 
flown  by,  because  we  had  met  nothing  but  kindness 
wherever  we  went.  I  always  remember  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude  the  many  favours  conferred 
upon  me  by  Queen  Kapiolani  and  the  different 
ladies  attached  to  her  court  during  the  visits  I  paid 
them  by  invitation.  The  Yamashiro  Maru,  being 
the  first  Japanese  merchant  steamer  that  had 
entered  the  port,  proved  an  object  of  great  curiosity 
to  the  residents  of  Honolulu  and  its  neighbourhood, 
more  so  as  the  King  and  Queen  had  made  a  voyage 
in  her  round  the  islands  ;  and  besides  that,  being  a 
fine  vessel  and  as  clean  throughout  as  the  proverbial 
new  pin,  she  was  a  sight  well  worth  seeing,  and 
consequently  her  decks  were  daily  full  of  visitors, 
some  of  whom  would  spend  hours  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  awnings  spread 
fore  and  aft.  One  day  I  found  on  old  Yoko- 
hamaite  among  the  visitors  who  called  himself 
Honolulu  Joe  and  informed  me  that  he  had  kept  a 
restaurant  in  Hatoba  street,  Yokohama,  for  many 
years,  and  that  he  was  then  in  the  same  line  of 
business  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Inouye  having  recovered  from  her  sickness, 
the  Yamashiro  Maru  left  Honolulu  on  the  28th  of 
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July  on  her  return  voyage  to  Yokohama.  On  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  the  Queen  had  all  her  maids 
employed  at  loading  the  after  between  decks  with 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  There  were 
heaps  of  great  bunches  of  different  kinds  of  bananas, 
pine-apples,  mangoes  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  lastly  two  kegs  of  one-finger  poi.  I  believe 
that  nearly  all  the  prominent  residents  were  on  the 
wharf  to  see  us  off,  and  when  the  steamer  com- 
menced to  forge  ahead  the  band  struck  up  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  with  which  were  mingled  shouts  of 
"Good-bye"  and  "Pleasant  voyage,"  with  wavings  of 
handkerchiefs.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  we  were 
out  in  the  open  Pacific  and  on  our  course  for  Japan. 
I  had  been  on  the  bridge  until  then  bedecked  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  which  had  been  thrown  over  my 
head  just  before  we  let  go  our  ropes  from  the  wharf. 
These  I  was  glad  to  take  off  as  soon  as  I  left  the 
bridge,  for  Mrs.  Inouye  and  the  Baroness  von  Leppel 
were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  poking  some 
sly  fun  at  me,  while  congratulating  me  on  the  very 
many  nice  friends  I  had  made.  The  wreaths  were 
hanging  up  in  my  cabin  until  they  withered,  and  were 
then  thrown  overboard,  but  the  memory  of  my 
friends  at  Honolulu  is  still  as  fresh  as  it  was  then 
and  will  never  wither. 

Our  voyage  back  to  Yokohama  was  a  very  calm 
and  pleasant  one.  We  had  on  board  the  same  saloon 
passengers  that  were  on  board  on  the  outward 
passage,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Japanese. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  I2th  of  August  Nojima-saki 
was  sighted,  and  we  anchored  in  Yokohama  harbour 
that  evening  at  dusk,  and  the  passengers,  after 
expressing  themselves  well  satisfied,  took  their  leave 
and  proceeded  to  Tokyo  the  same  evening. 

My  six  months'  leave  from  the  pilot  service 
having  now  come  to  an  end,  I  intended  to  give  up  my 
command  of  the  Yamashiro  Maru  and  return  to 
piloting,  as  otherwise  my  pilot's  license  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  cancelled.  A  few  days  after  our 
return  to  Yokohama  1  received  an  invitation  from 
the  company  to  a  dinner,  to  be  given  at  Tokyo, 
which  invitation  was  accepted.  The  dinner  proved 
to  be  quite  a  grand  affair,  and  I  was  greatly  pleased 
to  meet  several  of  the  Yamashiro  Maru  s  late 
passengers  among  the  guests.  After  dinner,  when 
things  had  become  more  interesting,  some  of  the 
directors  of  the  Kiodo  Unyu  Kaisha  broached  the 
subject  regarding  my  intention  to  leave  the  com- 
pany, and  their  spokesman  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  Now,  look  here,  captain,  we 
know  of  your  intention  to  leave  our  company  ;  but 
we  wish  to  keep  you.  Now  supposing  we  agree  to 
give  you  a  three  years'  agreement,  stating  that  you 
are  to  have  command  of  the  best  ship  in  the 
company  and  twenty-five  yen  over  the  highest 
captain's  pay  per  month  during  that  time,  would  that 
induce  you  to  change  your  mind  ?  Or,  if  that  is  not 
satisfactory,  just  tell  us  what  you  want  us  to  do,  to 
make  you  stay."  I  told  them  that  as  a  three  years' 
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agreement  had  been  all  that  I  desired  on  joining 
their  company  six  months  ago,  the  terms  offered  just 
then  were  quite  satisfactory  and  that  I  should  be 
pleased  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Yamashiro 
Maru.  Captain  A.  R.  Brown  then  stepped  forward, 
saying  that  being  now  under  such  a  long  agreement 
my  pilot's  license  would  naturally  be  cancelled.  I 
had,  of  course,  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  I  trusted  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years  I  should  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
another  pilot's  license  if  I  liked  to  wait  until  the  first 
vacancy  in  the  pilot  service  occurred.  The  written 
agreement  was  received  before  the  Yamashiro 
Maru  left  Yokohama,  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  only 
binding  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Two  or  three  months  after  this  the  Kiodo 
Unyu  Kaisha  and  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Kaisha  amal- 
gamated, and  the  new  company  thus  formed  is  the 
present  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Shortly  after  the 
amalgamation  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  would  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  any  contracts  entered  into  by  any 
person  with  the  former  Kiodo  Unyu  Kaisha  or  the 
Mitsu  Bishi  Kaisha,  and  thinking  that  my  agreement 
might  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  notice  I  asked  for  information  regarding  this. 
The  directors  replied  that  although  they  did  not 
consider  my  agreement  binding  upon  them,  they 
would  in  this  particular  case  of  mine  consider  it  to 
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be  so.  Such  assurance  was  all  I  needed.  During 
the  term  of  my  agreement  the  steamer  was  mostly 
employed  on  the  Yokohama  and  Kobe  line,  and  she 
became  a  general  favourite. 

In  the  month  of  November  1887,  my  agreement 
being  then  within  about  six  weeks  of  its  expiration, 
I  noticed  a  short  paragraph  in  the  Hiogo  News 
to  the  effect  that  although  six  months  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  decease  of  Captain  John  Marshall, 
the  late  Harbour  Master  at  Kobe,  nothing  had  yet 
been  heard  of  anyone  having  been  appointed  in  his 
place,  though  a  great  many  applications  had  been 
sent  in  for  the  vacant  position.  It  had  never  entered 
into  my  mind  during  all  that  time  to  make  an 
application  for  the  vacant  post,  because  I  was,  as 
far  as  service  was  concerned,  about  the  youngest 
captain  on  the  coast  among  the  many  old,  ex- 
perienced and  well-known  shipmasters.  Having 
read  the  above-mentioned  paragraph,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  as  my  agreement  would  soon  expire,  it 
would  be  good  policy  on  my  part  to  also  send  in 
an  application  ;  and  I  did  so  the  same  day.  On 
making  inquiries  after  my  application  had  been  for- 
warded I  soon  found  that  several  of  the  oldest 
captains  had  applied,  and  that  two  of  them,  namely 
Captain  Wilson  Walker  and  Captain  P.  A.  Dithlef- 
sen,  were  the  most  favoured  amongst  the  applicants. 
I  then  began  to  look  about  for  friends  whose 
influence  would  probably  be  of  some  use  to  me  ;  and 
first  had  an  interview  with  the  then  president  of  the 
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Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  This  interview  proved  a 
failure  as  far  as  assistance  was  concerned,  for  I  was 
told  by  the  president  that  he  had  already  promised 
Captain  Walker  to  assist  him.  I  next  saw  Mr. 
Irwin,  and  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  for  me. 
The  next  one  whom  I  interviewed  was  the  British 
Minister ;  who  promised  that  he  would  mention  my 
name  on  a  proper  opportunity  occurring.  I  also 
applied  to  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Communicar 
tions.  The  former  promised  to  bear  me  in  mind,  but 
the  latter  informed  me  that  he  had  already  half 
promised  his  assistance  to  Captain  Dithlefsen.  I 
made  many  more  applications  for  assistance  in  other 
directions,  and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
that  could  be  done  had  been  done.  As  time  went  on 
without  anybody  being  appointed  I  began  to  think 
that  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  the  position  of 
Harbour  Master  would  be  fruitless,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Irwin  so  on  meeting  him  one  day  at  the  English 
Hatoba  at  Yokohama.  He  laughed,  and  all  he 
said  was :  "  Keep  your  shirt  on  and  say  nothing." 
I  followed  that  gentleman's  advice  and  kept  my  shirt 
on,  until  in  the  last  week  of  December  a  telegram 
was  received  from  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions at  Tokyo,  informing  me  of  my  appointment  as 
Harbour  Master  for  the  Port  of  Kobe,  and  to  report 
to  the  said  Department  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
telegram  was  received  by  me  on  board  of  the 
Yamashiro  Maru  while  at  Kobe,  and  but  a  few 
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minutes  before  our  regular  time  of  departure  for 
Yokohama.  I  had  only  time  to  send  a  hasty  reply 
to  inform  the  Department  that  I  should  report  for 
duty  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival  at  Yoko- 
hama. At  the  same  time  I  sent  another  telegram  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  informing 
them  of  my  appointment,  and  asking  them  to  relieve 
me  of  my  command  on  the  Yamashiro  Marrfs 
return  to  Yokohama. 

I  felt  very  pleased  and  somewhat  elatedon  account 
of  having  been  chosen  by  the  Japanese  Government 
from  amongst  the  great  number  of  able  and  well- 
known  applicants  to  fill  such  an  important  office ; 
and  I  firmly  resolved  that  my  services  should  never 
give  any  cause  for  regret  to  the  Government  which 
had  evinced  such  implicit  trust  in  me,  nor  to  the 
many  friends  who  had  so  kindly  recommended  me, 
and  to  whom  I  shall  be  always  most  grateful. 

On  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  Yama- 
shiro  Maru  at  Yokohama  I  reported  myself  as 
ready  for  duty  and  to  receive  instructions  pertaining 
thereto.  Having  received  the  latter,  I  was  told  that 
as  the  Governor  of  Hiogo  Ken,  Utsumi  Tadakatsu, 
was  very  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival  at  Kobe,  I 
should  proceed  to  that  port  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thereafter  I  visited  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  office 
to  arrange  about  my  relief.  There  I  was  told  that 
my  short  notice  was  putting  the  company  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  that  I  ought  to  remain  in  their 
service  at  least  until  my  agreement  had  expired. 
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Knowing  that  one  of  their  captains  was  on  shore 
on  reserve,  I  suggested  that  Captain  Young,  being 
on  reserve,  might  be  appointed  to  replace  me, 
and  that  as  far  as  my  agreement  was  concerned  it 
was  only  binding  on  their  part,  and  in  no  way  on 
mine ;  furthermore,  that  the  Japanese  Government 
required  my  services  at  once.  It  ended  in  Captain 
Young  being  appointed,  and  I  handed  the  charge  of 
the  Yamashiro  Maru  over  to  him  the  following  day. 
When  everything  was  settled  the  Directors  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  informed  me  that  my 
services  had  been  very  satisfactory,  and  they  were 
pleased  to  state  that  I  had  not  put  them  to  one  sen 
expense  for  damages  during  the  time  thereof.  They 
presented  me  with  a  couple  of  months'  extra  pay  and 
offered  me  a  free  passage  to  Kobe,  which  I  accepted 
by  going  to  Kobe  in  my  old  ship  on  her  next  trip. 


CHAPTER     IX. 
ALL    IS    WELL    THAT     ENDS    WELL. 

my  arrival  at  Kobe  I  reported  myself  to  the 
Governor  and  received  further  instructions  from 
him,  also  information  regarding  my  office,  furniture, 
boat,  and  boat's  crew,  etc.  I  very  soon  found  that 
my  position  would  not  be  the  sinecure  which  some  of 
my  friends  considered  it  to  be.  My  instructions,  as 
given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions in  Tokyo,  were  as  follows : — To  act  as 
Harbour  Master  and  keep  everything  in  and 
about  the  harbour  in  order  for  the  safety  of  life 
and  property ;  to  act  as  Government  Marine  Surveyor, 
and  hold  all  surveys  of  ships  afloat,  in  dock  or  on 
slip,  or  building  at  Kobe  or  Hiogo,  and  send  reports 
of  such  surveys  to  the  Marine  Bureau  at  Tokyo  ; 
to  examine  candidates  for  Masters'  and  Mates' 
Certificates  and  for  Pilot  Licenses ;  to  attend 
Courts  of  Inquiry  into  strandings,  collisions,  etc., 
and  examine  the  parties  concerned  ;  to  attend  to 
marine  affairs  generally ;  to  take  meteorological 
observations  at  Kobe  of  the  daily  temperature,  the 
direction  and  force  of  winds,  types  and  move- 
ments of  clouds,  hours  and  amount  of  rainfall, 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  same. 

Regarding  the  keeping  of  proper  order  in  the 
harbour  I  found  it  to  be  very  uphill  work ;   for  there 
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were  no  Harbour  Regulations  in  force  at  that  time. 
Much  tact  was  required  on  that  account  with 
masters  of  foreign  vessels  in  order  to  get  them  to 
do  what  I  thought  necessary.  Very  often  I  had  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  the  Consuls  concerned,  and 
they  mostly  managed  to  persuade  the  captains  to 
follow  my  advice.  To  remedy  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  I  advised  the  Government  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  my  service  to  establish  Harbour 
Regulations  ;  but  several  years  went  by — in  fact,  not 
until  a  year  before, the  Consular  jurisdiction  was 
about  to  be  abolished  in  1899  did  I  receive  in- 
structions to  draw  up  such  regulations,  which  I  did. 
The  draft  was  adopted,  and  the  regulations  put  into 
force.  In  the  meantime  I  had  to  keep  order  in  the 
harbour  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  This 
only  relates  to  foreign  shipping,  for  with  Japanese 
shipping  I  had  no  trouble  whatever. 

As  far  as  surveys  of  ships  and  their  equip- 
ments were  concerned,  I  stood  on  firmer  ground,  as 
Lloyds'  rules  and  regulations  for  the  surveys  of  ships 
and  for  the  building  of  iron,  steel  or  wooden  vessels 
satisfied  the  Japanese  Government  in  those  days, 
and  therefore  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  carry  out  such 
rules  and  regulations  strictly,  which  I  always  en- 
deavoured to  do.  Therein  I  was,  however,  some- 
times handicapped  owing  to  the  surveyors  of  engines 
and  boilers  being  somewhat  lax  at  times,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  case  in  point. 

A   certain     foreign-owned    steamer   had    been 
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bought  at  Hongkong  by  a  Japanese  for  Yen  60,000 
on  the  understanding  that  the  bargain  should  fall 
through  if  the  vessel  did  not  pass  the  survey  neces- 
sary to  be  held  in  Japan.  The  vessel  came  to  Kobe, 
and  I,  being  instructed  to  survey  her,  went  on  board 
one  day  for  a  preliminary  inspection,  while  her  cargo 
was  still  being  discharged.  There  I  met  the  Japan- 
ese who  had  acted  for  the  buyer  at  Hongkong.  He 
asked  me,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  if  I  would  not 
pass  the  vessel  without  her  going  on  the  slip  for  in- 
spection. He  was  informed  that  I  had  already  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  she  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  would  therefore  have  to  be  hauled 
up.  On  having  her  hauled  up  on  the  slip,  I 
found  that  most  of  her  flat  plate  keel  and  much 
of  her  bottom  plating,  also  many  frames,  plates, 
beams,  stringers,  rudder,  etc.  would  have  to  be 
renewed.  Having  sent  in  my  report  to  that 
effect,  the  real  buyer  refused  to  take  delivery  of 
the  steamer  without  a  great  reduction  of  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  offered  Yen  35,000 :  this  offer  to  hold 
good  for  ten  days.  Thereupon  the  Kobe  agents  for 
the  steamer — a  German  firm — wired  to  her  owners 
in  Germany  regarding  this  reduced  offer ;  but  their 
reply  not  having  come  to  hand  when  the  ten  days 
had  expired,  the  offer  of  Yen  35,000  was  withdrawn. 
Two  days  thereafter  the  reply  "  Sell "  arrived,  and 
on  the  intending  buyer  being  again  approached  he 
made  the  agents  a  new  offer  of  Yen  30,000.  After 
some  more  wiring  to  the  owners,  this  offer  was 
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accepted  and  the  vessel  transferred.  The  cost  of 
repairs  amounted  eventually  to  close  upon 
Yen  40,000,  and  even  after  that  much  had  been  spent 
upon  the  vessel  I  could  only  pass  her  as  fit  for  six 
months  in  the  Home  trade,  instead  of  Foreign- 
going,  as  her  owner  had  expected.  The  reason  for 
this  was  as  follows  : — 

I  had  ordered  some  necessary  repairs  to  be 
done  below  the  boiler,  and  in  order  to  get  them  done 
in  a  proper  manner  had  ordered  the  boiler  to  be 
lifted.  As  time  went  on  I  noticed  that  these  repairs 
were  being  done  in  a  very  temporary  manner  without 
the  boiler  being  lifted,  and  on  asking  the  reason 
thereof  was  informed  that  the  surveyor  of  engines 
and  boilers  was  afraid  the  boiler  would  not  stand 
lifting. 

The  steamer  ran  for  the  six  months  granted, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  instead  of  coming 
to  Kobe  for  the  necessary  survey,  she  went  to  Ishi- 
kawa-jima,  near  Shinagawa.  There  she  underwent 
some  repairs  ;  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know. 
Anyway,  when  completed  and  about  to  undergo  a 
trial  trip,  her  boiler  blew  up,  and  some  of  its 
plating  even  landed  within  the  shipbuilding  yard. 
How  many  people  were  hurt  or  killed  never 
transpired.  Further  comment  seems  unnecessary. 

In  respect  to  my  duty  of  examining  candidates 
for  masters'  and  mates'  certificates  and  for  pilots' 
licenses,  it  may  be  stated  that  I  was  never  called 
upon  to  do  the  former  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  I 
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examined  all  the  applicants  between  the  years  1888 
and  1901.  In  order  to  establish  some  kind  of 
system  in  these  examinations  I  published  the 
"Inland  Sea  and  Coast  Pilot"  in  1893,  which 
contained  all  questions  that  might  be  asked  of  a 
candidate  for  a  pilot's  license,  with  the  answers 
thereto.  The  book  was  greatly  appreciated  not 
only  by  candidates  for  licenses,  but  also  by  captains 
and  shipowners,  with  the  result  that  the  first  edition 
was  disposed  of  within  a  few  months  of  its  publication 
and  so  necessitated  a  second  edition,  which  came  out 
in  a  revised  form  in  1897.  Only  to  show  how  well 
the  book  was  received  by  shipmasters  I  shall  re- 
produce one  of  the  many  letters  sent  to  me.  This 
one  was  written  and  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by 
Captain  A.  Symons,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
S.S.  Cathay,  from  Moji : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Having  read  and  used  your  book  I  am  of 
opinion  that  its  title  should  have  been  'Inland  Sea  and  Coast 
Pilotage  Made  Easy.'  Your  endeavour  to  keep  vessels  in 
deep  water  should  meet  with  success,  and  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  to  recommend  the  book  to  all  my  friends.  The 
oftener  I  use  your  Inland  Sea  and  Coast  Pilot  the  more  I  value 
it.  The  chart  is  now  only  a  second  consideration.  It  was 
a  happy  idea  of  yours  to  give  the  exact  courses  and  distances 
throughout ;  they  are  excellent,  and  especially  so  at  night, 
when  many  of  the  '  Sailing  Directions '  leave  one  in  the 
lurch.  A  work  of  the  right  kind,  and  invaluable.  I 
appreciate  every  question  and  answer,  as  they  are  well 
arranged,  comprehensive,  and  to  the  point.  You  could 
not  have  done  any  more  for  navigators,  unless  you  had 
fenced  in  every  danger  between  Yokohama  and  Kuchi- 
notsu,  either  along  the  coast  or  in  the  Inland  Sea.  No 
man  having  your  book  would  run  his  vessel  on  the 
Saratoga  Spit,"  &c. 
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Another  publication  on  the  Rules  of  the  Road, 
etc.,  was  thus  alluded  to : — 

"  The  explanations  you  give  of  the  different  articles,  and 
the  quotations  from  decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  No  Shipmaster  nor  Deck  Officer 
should  be  without  your  little  book  on  the  '  Revised  Rules 
of  the  Road.'  A  dollar  invested  in  your  book  would  save 
many  a  shipowner  thousands.  Your  late  work  on  the 
'  Rules  of  the  Road  '  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  contains 
most  useful  and  complete  information  within  a  small  com- 
pass. If  every  seaman  studied  your  questions  and  answers, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  collisions,"  etc. 

My  duty  to  attend  Courts  of  Inquiry  into  ship- 
wrecks, collisions,  and  so  forth  took  up  a  considerable 
part  of  my  time.  These  inquiries  were  held  at  the 
Marine  Office  at  Osaka,  and  even  at  Nagasaki  at 
times.  My  office  was  actually  that  of  an  assessor 
or  an  assistant  to  the  judge  ;  but  almost  the  entire 
examination  rested  with  me.  To  get  at  the  true 
cause  of  any  casualty  proved  in  most  cases  very 
difficult,  as  the  evidence  given  in  cases  of  collisions 
by  one  side  was  often  directly  the  opposite  to  that 
of  the  other  side,  and  in  the  cases  of -stranding  it 
was  equally  difficult  occasionally  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  connected  therewith. 

As  to  meteorological  observations,  I  have 
already  stated  of  what  they  consisted,  and  need  only 
add  that  I  took  four  observations  of  each  set  every 
day,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  daily  maximum  and 
minimum  temperature.  I  was,  however,  relieved  of 
this  part  of  my  duties  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  Meteorological  Observatory  and  staff  at 
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Kobe  in    1897,    when  I  handed  all    meteorological 
instruments  and  records  over  to  that  office. 

There  only  remains  one  more  of  my  duties  to  be 
mentioned,  and  it  is  the  one  which  opened  a  way  for 
a  good  deal  of  friendly  banter,  namely  :  I  had  to 
keep  the  Kobe  residents  up  to  time  by  firing  a 
noon-day  gun  on  each  day  of  the  week,  excepting 
Sundays,  on  which  day  it  was  not  required,  as  Kobe 
slept.  On  coming  away  from  the  gun-house  after  the 
gun  had  been  fired  I  would  probably  be  told  by  the 
first  man  I  met  that  my  chronometers  were  keeping 
good  time,  or  that  my  gun  had  been  fired  a  minute 
slow,  or  fast,  or  that  I  had  better  get  a  set  of  new 
chronometers  ;  another  man  would  probably  ask  me 
if  my  hard  day's  work  was  finished,  or  whether  the 
gun  had  been  got  off  in  time,  and  so  on.  They 
never  knew  how  many  hours  of  sleep  it  cost  me 
in  taking  lunar  and  transit  observations,  in  order  to 
give  ship-masters  in  port  the  correct  time  for  finding 
the  error  of  their  chronometers  and  their  daily  rates. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  that  took 
place  in  Japan  during  my  term  of  office  was  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Czarewitch  at  Otsu 
on  the  nth  May,  1891,  a  brief  account  of  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Czarewitch's  arrival  at 
Nagasaki  until  he  left  Kobe  for  Vladivostock,  may 
prove  of  some  interest. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April,  1891,  I  received  in- 
structions to  send  one  of  the  best  licensed  Inland 
Sea  pilots  to  Nagasaki  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
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Russian  Admiral  on  board  of  the  Russian  battleship 
Pamiat  Azova,  which  vessel  was  expected  to 
arrive  at  Nagasaki  on  the  27th  of  April.  I  sent 
Captain  P.  A.  Dithlefsen,  who  had  often  piloted 
vessels  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  Pamiat  Azova 
arrived  there  on  the  day  expected,  and  she  had 
on  board  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  the  Czarewitch 
of  Russia,  afterwards  Czar  of  Russia,  and  also  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Greece,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  Czarewitch.  On  his  official 
landing  at  Nagasaki  on  the  4th  of  May,  Prince 
Arisugawa,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  formally 
welcomed  their  Highnesses  on  shore,  and  they  at 
once  took  jinrikisha  to  the  Governor's  residence, 
where  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their 
entertainment.  On  the  following  day  the  Czare- 
witch and  suite  left  Nagasaki  for  Kagoshima  on  a 
visit  to  Prince  Shimazu,  who  gave  his  Royal  guests  a 
grand  reception.  The  town  was  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  lanterns.  The  papers  had  exhorted 
the  people  to  beware  of  committing  acts  of  rudeness 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Czarewitch.  One 
of  the  articles  in  one  of  the  Japanese  newspapers 
appeared  under  the  heading  "  Hang  no  bundles  out 
of  your  windows."  This  was  a  relic  of  ancient  days, 
when  it  was  death  for  a  man  to  be  seen  looking 
down  on  a  daimyo  from  an  upper  window.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion,  as  a  member  of  the 
Shimazu  family  was  passing  along  the  streets,  a 
man  popped  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and, 
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instantly  catching  sight  of  the  daimyo  s  cortege,  tried 
to  draw  it  back,  but  got  caught  between  the  bars. 
Whereupon  a  friend,  to  deceive  the  passers-by, 
wrapped  the  head  in  a  cloth,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  like  a  bundle  hung  out  of  the  window.  The 
trick  was  discovered,  however,  and  a  few  days  after 
an  order  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  no 
bundles  were  to  be  hung  out  of  windows  when  the 
daimyo  was  passing.  From  Kagoshima  the  Pamiat 
Azova  and  two  other  Russian  war-vessels  proceeded 
direct  to  Kobe,  where  on  their  arrival  on  the  8th 
May  I  guided  them  to  the  anchorage  appointed  for 
them  off  Ono. 

While  I  was  still  on  board  of  the  Pamiat 
Azova  the  Czarewitch,  accompanied  by  Prince 
George,  went  on  shore,  while  all  the  officers  and  men 
were  lined  up  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel's 
deck,  saluting.  All  the  men-of-war  and  merchant 
vessels  in  harbour  had  "  dressed  ship,"  and  the  former 
fired  salutes.  Kobe  was  beflagged,  and  green 
archways  had  been  erected  across  the  streets  through 
which  the  party  was  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
station.  They  were  bound  to  Tokyo,  vim  Kyoto  and 
other  places  of  renown. 

The  following  extracts  are,  by  kind  permission, 
taken  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Gazette : — 

"  Yesterday  (nth  May,  1891)  afternoon,  a  little  after 
2  o'clock,  while  on  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  from  the 
Shiga  Kencho,  the  Czarewitch  was  stabbed  in  the  head,  on 
the  left  of  the  forehead,  by  one  of  the  Police  Constables 
stationed  on  the  road-side.  The  offender  was  arrested  on 
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the  spot.  One  of  the  cuts  is  9  centimetres  long,  the  other 
seven ;  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  serious  to  destroy 
consciousness.  The  offending  policeman  is  called  Tsuda 
Sanzo,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Moriyama  Police  Station 
staff.  The  would-be  assassin  was  knocked  down  with  a  stick 
by  Prince  George,  after  which  one  of  \hzjinrikisha  coolies 
seized  the  sword  which  Tsuda  *had  dropped  when  he  fell, 
and  stabbed  Tsuda.  The  above  news  caused  a  great 
shock  to  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and 
His  Highness  Prince  Kitashirakawa  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Kyoto,  to  convey  the  sympathy  of  Their 
Majesties  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Czarewitch. 
Prince  Kitashirakawa,  accompanied  by  Court  Physicians 
(Doctors  Ikeda  and  Takagi),  Count  Saigo,  Viscount  Aoki, 
and  Doctors  Hashimoto  and  Scriba,  left  Tokyo  by  special 
train  the  same  day.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  also  left 
Tokyo  by  special  train  to  visit  the  Czarewitch  at  Kyoto  next 
morning.  On  the  1 3th  of  May  the  Emperor  accompanied 
the  Czarewitch  from  Kyoto  to  Kobe,  which  they  reached  at 
6.25  p.m.,  and  after  resting  at  the  Admiralty  for  a  little 
while,  His  Majesty  accompanied  the  Prince  to  the  Hatoba, 
whence  His  Highness  went  on  board  the  Pamiat  Azova, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  returning  to  Kyoto  the  same 
evening." 

Various  papers  stated  at  the  time  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  stay  at  Kyoto  until  the  Czare- 
witch was  well  enough  to  proceed  to  Tokyo,  when 
His  Majesty  and  the  Prince  would  travel  to  Tokyo 
together ;  but  this  did  not  come  to  pass,  as  the 
Czar  ordered  the  Prince  to  proceed  from  Kobe  direct 
to  Vladivostock.  Therefore,  he  left  Kobe  on  the 
1 9th  May,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Japanese 
nation,  and  the  residents  of  Tokyo  in  particular,  as 
they  had  prepared  that  city  most  lavishly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Czarewitch' s  visit. 

Before  leaving  Kobe,  said  the  Hiogo  News,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet  presented  Captain 
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Mahlmann,  the  Harbour  Master,  with  a  handsome 
diamond  scarf-pin  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  written  by  order  of  the 
Czarewitch,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  took 
during  the  stay  of  the  fleet  in  port.  The  Admiral 
also  had  copies  of  the  recent  letter  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  Japanese  waters,  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
Mahlmann,  circulated  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  Captain  of  the  Aspic 
also  wrote  for  some  copies. 

Such  a  present  could  of  course  not  be  delivered 
direct  to  me,  being  in  the  Government  service ;  it 
was  therefore  handed  to  Baron  Madenokoji,  Director 
of  Ceremonies,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Hiogo  Ken,  who  handed  it 
over  to  me  in  due  form.  I,  however,  thanked  the 
Czarewitch  personally  on  board  of  the  Pamiat  Azova, 
in  a  becoming  manner.  This  happened  after  the 
attempted  assassination  at  Otsu. 

Two  days  before  his  departure  the  Czarewitch 
sent  a  telegram  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  which 
showed  a  most  evident  and  sincere  desire  to  banish 
from  the  Emperor's  mind  any  remembrance  of  the  sad 
event  which  brought  His  Imperial  Highness's  tour  to 
such  an  abrupt  conclusion.  This  telegram  no  doubt 
did  much  toward  softening  the  disappointment  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  all  of  His  subjects,  at  the 
sudden  departure.  The  following  is  the  telegram  : — 

"  The  Emperor,  my  father,  considers  that  previous  to 
undertaking  a  journey,  through  Siberia,  it  is  necessary  for 
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me  to  rest  for  some  time  at  Vladivostock,  and  has  therefore 
directed  me  to  leave  Japan.  I  have  accordingly  determined 
to  start  on  my  return  to  Russia  on  Tuesday,  the  I9th  instant. 
Now  that  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  I  desire 
to  express  again  my  sincere  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  kind 
and  friendly  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  me  in 
this  country  by  your  Majesty,  and  your  Majesty's  subjects. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  kindliness  shown  towards  me 
by  your  Majesty  and  Imperial  Consort.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  personally  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress.  Your  Majesty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  understand 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  sentiment  of  estrangement 
mixed  with  the  feelings  which  I  carry  away  with  me  from 
Japan,  and  that  my  only  regret  is  my  inability  to  proceed  to 
your  Capital,  and  there  have  the  honour  of  meeting  your 
Majesty  and  the  Empress." 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  two  jinrikisha- 
men  who  attacked  Tsuda  Sanzo  after  his  attempted 
assasination  of  the  Czarewitch  received  from  the  Em- 
peror the  Eighth  Order  of  Merit  and  Insignia  of  the 
Hakushoku  Toyosho,  and  a  life  pension  of  Yen  36 
per  annum.  The  two  men  were  also  invited  on 
board  of  the  Pamiat  Azova  by  His  Imperial  Highness 
the  Czarewitch  on  the  i8th  May,  and  presented  with 
¥2,500  each,  and  also  granted  a  yearly  pension  of 
Yi,ooo,  in  addition  to  the  mentioned  rewards.  It  is 
said  the  happy  recipients  of  this  Imperial  favour  felt 
as  if  in  a  dream,  and  their  eyes  were  full  with  tears  of 
joy.  When  they  retired  from  the  presence  of  the 
Czarewitch,  with  their  hats  full  of  money,  they  were 
invited  to  the  messes  of  the  crew,  and  there  they 
were  made  much  of  and  shouldered  around  the  deck. 
Before  they  left  the  Prince  received  them  on  deck 
again,  with  him  being  his  suite  and  the  officers  of  the 
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ship  in  full  ceremonial  dress.  When  the  men 
approached  His  Imperial  Highness  he  gently  patted 
each  one's  shoulder  and  spoke  words  of  thanks,  and 
also  told  them  to  engage  in  some  higher  occupation. 
Tsuda,  the  would-be  assassin,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Kobe  was  visited  by  three  typhoons  in  1891,  of 
which  the  first  one,  on  August  i6th,  was  the  most 
severe,  and  as  its  right-hand  semi-circle  passed  over 
Kobe  it  did  the  most  damage  ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
typhoon  wind  commences  to  blow  first  from  the 
eastward,  and  thereafter  shifts  more  or  less  gradually 
to  the  south  and  westward,  thereby  exposing  Kobe 
harbour  to  all  its  fury.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
left-hand  semi-circle  of  a  typhoon  passes  over  Kobe, 
although  the  wind  also  commences  to  blow  gene- 
rally from  the  eastward,  it  hauls  gradually  to 
the  northward  and  to  the  west,  thus  blowing  off 
the  land,  thereby  leaving  the  harbour  comparatively 
safe,  and  the  city,  in  the  latter  case,  is  sheltered  by 
the  high  hills  at  its  back.  An  enormous  amount  of 
damage  was  done  to  the  shipping  in  harbour  during 
this  typhoon  ;  but  it  is  said  that  its  severity  was  less 
than  that  of  the  typhoon  which  passed  over  Kobe 
some  twenty  years  previous,  namely  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1871  ;  but  as  to  that,  however,  I  cannot  say, 
my  first  arrival  at  Kobe  only  dating  from  October 
28th,  1871.* 

*  For  further  particulars  in  connection  with  the  typhoon  of  1891  and 
others,  please  refer  to  the  Addenda  to  this  volume. 
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The  second  typhoon  passed  over  Kobe  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  and  the  third  on  the  3Oth  of  the 
same  month,  without  doing  very  much  damage. 

The  next  calamity  which  caused  considerable 
damage  to  houses  in  and  about  Kobe  in  1891  was 
the  great  earthquake  that  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
October  of  that  year.  Although  its  centre  is  said  to 
have  been  near  Gifu  and  Nagoya,  it  was  felt  through- 
out Japan.  The  greatest  damage  was  of  course 
done  in  the  neighbourhood  about  its  centre,  where, 
as  told  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  the  well-known 
expert  in  seismology,  over  20,000  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  many  thousands  of  houses  were  levelled  to 
the  ground.  The  distress  of  the  poor  sufferers  was 
almost  indescribable.  The  winter  set  in  early  that 
year,  and  heavy  snows  had  already  covered  the 
ground  in  the  early  part  of  December,  while  most 
of  the  sufferers  were  still  without  homes  and  had 
consequently  to  camp  out  in  the  open  with  only  a 
mat-roof  over  their  heads,  and  even  this  was  missing 
in  many  cases,  where  they  had  merely  stuck  a  few 
sticks  into  the  ground  and  surrounded  them  with 
their  mats,  thus  forming  a  square,  wherein  a  whole 
family  would  have  to  huddle  together  to  keep  each 
other  warm.  The  Japanese  subscribed  most  liberally 
to  the  relief  funds,  and  so  did  many  of  the  foreigners. 
Special  mention  in  this  respect  may  here  be  made  of 
the  foreigners  at  Kobe,  who,  in  addition  to  ready  cash, 
sent  up  great  quantities  of  clothing,  blankets,  food 
and  other  necessaries  ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
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reach  the  places  where  most  required,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sim, 
Mr.  De  Ath,  and  others  volunteered  to  accompany  and 
distribute  these  gifts  themselves,  which  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

It  must  have  been  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  first  shock  of  this  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Kobe.  I  had  just  started  to  wash  my  hands 
and  face,  when,  before  I  actually  knew  the  cause 
thereof,  I  found  that  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the 
basin  had  been  thrown  out.  I  was  not  many  seconds 
in  doubt,  for  the  upstairs  bedroom,  where  I  was, 
shook  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  my  way  to  a  window  which  looked  out  upon 
the  roof  of  the  single-storey  part  of  my  house. 
Having  straddled  the  window  sill  I  began  to  look 
about  and  saw  that  everything  was  swaying  about 
most  alarmingly.  Amongst  others  my  chimney, 
which  had  cracked  all  round  at  the  tiles,  was 
gradually  working  round,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
how  long  it  would  take  to  make  a  complete  circuit. 
It  had  got  about  one-quarter  of  its  way  round  when 
the  shock  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  vibration  had 
lasted  five  minutes.  I  then  stepped  inside  of  the 
room  again  to  finish  washing;  but  as  soon  as 
sufficient  water  had  been  poured  into  the  basin,  out 
it  came  again  and  I  flew  to  my  former  seat  once 
more.  This  second  shock  did  not  last  quite  as  long 
as  the  first  one,  and  was  not  so  heavy.  I  there- 
after succeeded  in  completing  my  toilet.  During 
that  day  I  counted  close  upon  twenty  tremors,  each 
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one  less  in  violence  than  the  preceding  one,  until 
towards  evening  they  were  barely  perceptible.  The 
earthquake  seemed  to  have  made  the  Japanese  in 
my  neighbourhood  very  nervous,  and  many  of  them 
slept  out  in  the  open  that  night  on  ladders  laid  on 
the  ground.  I  cannot  say  that  a  repetition  of  that 
morning's  experience  would  not  have  made  me 
also  a  little  nervous,  for  I  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  such  shakings,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  I  never  shall. 

I  was  kept  very  busy  that  year  with  inquiries 
into  cases  of  strandings  and  coliisions.  Among  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  the  total  loss  of  the 
British  S.S.  Albany,  Captain  Hood,  on  the  I5th  May, 
1891.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  unlicensed  pilot  W. 
Houghton  at  the  time  of  the  stranding,  which  took 
place  on  the  island  of  Matsushima,  in  the  northern 
passage  of  the  Inland  Sea.  This  island  is  quite 
steep-to,  so  that  a  large  steamer  could  easily  be 
moored  to  its  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  night  was, 
however,  somewhat  hazy,  especially  over  Matsu- 
shima, and  the  island  was  not  seen  until  a  few 
seconds  before  the  steamer  ran  its  bow  against  the 
cliffs.  The  captain  having  ordered  soundings  to  be 
taken,  found  there  were  1 7  fathoms  of  water  at  the 
stern  of  the  vessel ;  but  as  the  vessel  was  filling 
fast,  he  could  not  attempt  to  back  her  off  with  the 
engines.  As  she  might  slip  off  at  any  time  the  crew 
took  to  the  boats  and  went  on  the  island.  At  6  A.M. 
next  day  the  steamer  slipped  off  and  went  down  in 
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twenty  fathoms.  This  accident  had  been  preceded 
by  another,  wherein  the  German  S.S.  Melita,  also  in 
charge  of  an  unlicensed  pilot,  struck  a  sunken  rock 
in  the  Kurushima  Strait,  and  sank  in  deep  water. 
To  guard  against  such  mishaps,  as  far  as  licensed 
pilots  were  concerned,  I  determined  to  make  the 
examinations  of  candidates  for  the  pilot  service  more 
rigorous  than  they  had  been  theretofore.  I  further- 
more suggested  to  the  Government  that  the  Inland 
Sea  Pilotage  be  made  compulsory,  and  urged  the 
pilots  to  meanwhile  form  a  Pilots'  Association.  My 
reasons  for  doing  the  latter  were  many-fold ;  but  one  of 
them  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  service  to  a  higher 
standing,  and  another  to  do  away  with  competition 
between  the  pilots.  The  formation  of  a  Pilots'  Associa- 
tion proved  very  difficult  because  the  older  pilots, 
who  were  always  in  demand,  were  too  avaricious 
and  did  not  care  to  lessen  their  vast  earnings  by 
giving  the  newly-appointed  pilots  a  fair  chance  for 
employment.  It  was  not  until  1898,  when,  after  I 
had  drawn  up  certain  rules  for  such  an  Association, 
that  all  the  pilots  consented  to  the  formation  thereof 
and  approached  the  Government  regarding  it,  the 
result  being  the  present  Pilotage  Law,  in  which 
among  the  general  rules  and  regulations  provision 
was  also  made  for  the  organization  of  Pilots'  Associa- 
tions. This  law  was  promulgated  on  March  1310, 
1899,  and  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  pilot 
service. 

Early  in    the    nineties  the  bay   of  Hiogo  was 
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officially  incorporated  with  Kobe  harbour.  To 
celebrate  this  event  the  Japanese  merchants  of 
Hiogo  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  Hiogo,  to  which  the  Governor  of  Hiogo 
Ken  and  officials  of  the  Kencho,  and  also  the 
Foreign  Consuls,  Merchants,  both  Japanese  and 
Foreign,  and  members  of  the  Press  had  been  invited, 
and  lastly  50  geisha.  The  dinner  was  in  semi- 
Japanese  and  semi-Foreign  style,  and  proved  a  great 
success.  It  being  given  in  honour  of  a  transference, 
of  a  body  of  water,  I  shall  not  enumerate  what  we 
had  to  eat  or  how  we  ate  it ;  but  confine  myself  to 
the  fluids  which  we  drank.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  any  water  that  evening  ;  but  there  were  many 
other  drinkables,  such  as  champagne  and  sake — the 
smell  of  the  latter  I  had  already  recognized  on 
entering  the  hotel,  although  nearly  ten  years  had 
passed  by  since  the  first  and  only  time  I  tasted  it  at 
Shimonoseki.  There  were  also  beers  and  brandies, 
port  and  porter,  sherry  and  whisky,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  drinks — quite  enough  to  make  things 
somewhat  buoyant  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner. 
Being  closely  connected  with  the  harbour,  the  hosts 
seemed  to  think  evidently  that  I  must  not  be 
neglected,  so  when  any  of  them  came  up  to  me, 
accompanied  by  a  geisha  carrying  bottles  and  glasses 
on  a  tray,  I  could  not  very  well  refuse  to  take  a  sip 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  bay ;  besides,  the  pretty, 
smiling  geisha  were  so  persuasive  that  no  one  could 
refuse  to  drink  with  them  now  and  then.  The  result 
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was  that  the  many  little  sips  of  different  fluids  began 
to  operate,  and  thus  gave  me  a  hint  that  it  was  time 
to  go  home.  A  Japanese  friend  who  sat  next  to  me 
also  feeling  inclined  to  go  home,  we  agreed  to  leave 
together  and  went  to  take  our  departure.  When  we 
got  to  the  porch  we  found  jinrikisha  waiting  to 
take  us  home,  and  in  each  of  them  was  a  small 
neat  basket  containing  the  cakes  and  sweets  we  had 
left  on  the  trays  while  at  dinner.  (This  is  a  general 
Japanese  custom  after  a  dinner  in  Japanese  style.) 
My  friend  suggested  that  we  should  walk  home,  and 
I  agreeing  with  him,  we  started  off.  I  may  here 
mention  that  my  friend  was  an  official,  and  that 
some  years  afterwards  he  ably  represented  his 
country  at  a  foreign  Capital.  We  walked  along 
arm-in-arm  and  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the  whole 
world  and  everything  that  is  therein,  when  all  at  once 
my  friend  slipped  his  hold  of  my  arm  and  disap- 
peared. He  had  fallen  into  a  deep  drain,  about  six 
feet  in  width — one  of  those  drains  which  is  only 
flushed  during  heavy  rains,  and  has  at  all  other  times 
about  a  foot  or  more  of  black,  evil-smelling  slush  at 
its  bottom.  I  was  down  on  my  knees  very  quickly, 
and,  reaching  over  the  edge,  managed  to  get  hold  of 
him,  and  after  a  big  struggle  got  him  out  again, 
without  his  silk  hat,  and  I  was  also  minus  my 
own,  for  it  had  fallen  off  during  the  struggle  and 
was  now  keeping  company  with  his  ;  and  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  we  were  unfit  for  anybody's  com- 
pany. My  friend  was  in  an  awful  mess.  I  was 
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much  better  off,  as  but  little  of  his  mud  had  been 
transferred  to  me.  With  a  shingle  which  had  been 
picked  up  I  scraped  the  slush  away  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  remove  that 
horrid  smell.  Anyway,  we  started  on  our  way 
again,  both  bare-headed,  and  in  time  reached  my 
friend's  house,  having  passed  my  own  house  on  the 
way.  On  arrival  my  friend  insisted  on  seeing  me 
home,  but  after  a  while,  when  it  had  been  made  clear 
to  him  that  we  might  keep  up  that  game  of  seeing 
each  other  home  all  the  night,  he  gave  in,  and  I  bade 
him  good-night  and  started  for  my  own  home.  On 
arrival  there  I  could  not  open  the  wicket-gate,  and 
therefore  had  to  climb  over  the  main  gate,  about  six 
feet  in  height.  Managing  to  get  over  it  I  went  up 
to  the  house,  and  rousing  up  the  servants,  scolded 
them  for  locking  me  out ;  but  they  protested  against 
that,  and  informed  me  that  the  small  gate  had  not 
been  locked.  They  then  brought  a  lantern,  and  we 
went  to  the  gate  together,  and  there  it  was  found 
that  the  servants  were  right. 

An  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day  during  the  latter 
part  of  1892  was  created  by  the  collision  between  the 
Japanese  man-of-war  Chishima  Kan  and  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  S.S.  Ravenna  in  the  Inland  Sea. 
It  occurred  a  little  before  daylight  (4.55  A.M.)  on 
the  3Oth  November,  1892.  The  Chishima  Kan  had 
been  built  in  France,  and  was  on  her  way  from  there 
bound  to  Yokohama.  The  Ravenna  had  left  Kobe 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  was  bound  to  Nagasaki. 
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She  had  on  board  all  told  150  persons,  of  whom 
23  were  passengers.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Chishima  Kan  numbered  77,  including  the  French 
guarantee  engineer,  Francois  Esneaul.  The  Ravenna 
seems  to  have  run  almost  clean  through  the  Chi- 
shima, and  the  latter  vessel  sank  within  a  couple  of 
minutes  after  the  collision,  while  the  damage  to  the 
former's  stem  and  bow  plating  was  enormous ; 
but  as  the  collision  bulkhead  stood  firm,  the 
vessel  kept  afloat.  Only  sixteen  persons,  including 
Lieutenant  Kaburaki,  Captain  of  the  Chishima,  the 
guarantee  engineer,  Fran£ois  Esneaul,  and  Tsuchi- 
yama,  sub-lieutenant,  were  saved  of  the  Chishima  s 
officers  and  crew. 

As  to  which  of  the  two  vessels  was  to  blame  for 
the  collision  I  can  only  state  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  one  side  con- 
flicted greatly  with  that  of  the  other  side ;  as,  for 
instance  :  The  licensed  pilot,  Kitano  Yoshibei,  who 
was  in  charge  as  pilot  on  board  of  the  Ravenna  at 
the  time  of  collision,  and  whom  I  examined  at  Naga- 
saki, affirmed  that  he  had  ported  to  the  Chishima' s 
red  light  from  the  time  it  was  sighted  nearly  right 
ahead  until  within  one  or  two  minutes  before  the 
collision,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  Chishimat  then 
on  the  Ravenna's  port  bow,  shut  in  her  red  and 
opened  her  green  light,  thus  steering  across  the 
Ravenna  s  bow  and  thereby  caused  the  collision. 
This  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  deck  on  board  of  the  Ravenna  and 
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others  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  the  British 
Court  at  Yokohama. 

In  contradiction  of  this  evidence  on  the 
Ravenna  s  side  the  captain  of  the  Chishima,  the 
French  guarantee  engineer,  the  quartermaster  at 
the  wheel,  and  a  boatswain's  mate,  who  were  on  deck 
at  the  time,  having  been  called  as  witnesses  at  the 
said  Court  of  Inquiry,  stated  as  follows  :  That  the 
Chishima  had  been  starboarded  to  the  Ravenna  s 
green  light  from  the  time  it  was  sighted  a  little  on 

* 

the  Chishima  s  starboard  bow  until  within  one  or 
two  minutes  of  the  collision,  when  the  green  light  of 
the  Ravenna  shut  in  and  her  red  light  appeared,  thus 
steering  across  the  Chishima  s  bow. 

It  being  quite  evident  that  while  a  steamer  A 
sees  a  steamer  B's  red  light  on  her  own  port  bow, 
those  on  board  of  steamer  B  cannot  see  the  green 
light  of  steamer  A  ;  and  again,  while  steamer  B 
sees  a  steamer  A's  green  light  on  her  own  starboard 
bow,  those  on  board  of  steamer  A  cannot  see  the 
red  light  of  steamer  B  ;  therefore  the  evidence  given 
by  one  side  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Yokohama 
must  have  been  wrong. 

As  I  only  examined  the  Ravenna  s  pilot,  Kitano 
Yoshibei,  and  not  any  of  the  Chishima  s  survivors,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  state  which  side  told  the 
truth.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  generally  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  a  collision,  for 
one  side  will  always  try  to  saddle  the  blame  on  the 
other.  If  all  that  has  been  told  me  at  Courts  of 
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Inquiry  had  been  true,  then  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  fine  and  bad  weather ;  winds  and  tides  from 
all  directions ;  steamers  porting  and  starboarding ; 
steam-whistles  sounded  and  not  heard,  or  heard 
and  not  sounded ;  boats  lowered  and  not  lowered ; 
lights  burning  when  not  burning ;  Captain  on  deck 
when  fast  asleep  in  his  berth;  thick  fog  while  a 
vessel  could  be  seen  miles  off;  fog,  rain,  and  snow 
with  all  the  stars  shining,  etc..  all  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  collision 
occurred.  It  was  often  found  necessary  to  summon 
lighthouse  keepers  and  fishermen  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  where  a  collision  occurred  in  order  to 
get  at  some  of  the  facts  connected  therewith. 

During  the  seventh  year  of  my  service,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  on  the  i6th  May,  1894,  I  had  l^e 
honour  of  receiving  my  first  decoration  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  viz.,  the  Fourth  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun. 

I  remember  well  the  day  on  which  the  decora- 
tion was  worn  for  the  first  time  :  it  was  on  the  ist 
January,  1895.  I  had  made  a  New  Year's  call  on  the 
Governor  of  Hiogo  Ken,  and  was  on  the  way  back 
to  my  office,  when  a  Japanese  coolie  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sake  made  some  objection  to  my  wearing 
the  decoration,  and,  producing  a  large  Japanese 
kitchen  knife,  made  an  attempt  to  stab  me.  Not 
feeling  inclined  for  a  scuffle,  I  took  advantage  of  a 
bamboo  fence  which  surrounded  a  tree,  and  round 
this  fence  we  dodged  each  other — I  with  frock  coat 
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and  tall  hat  on ;  the  coolie  almost  nude.  It  must 
have  been  an  exhilarating  spectacle  ;  for  a  large 
crowd  soon  formed  a  ring  round  us  and  cheered  the 
Harbour  Master  lustily.  I  did  not  appreciate  this 
very  much,  however,  and  was  glad  when  two  police- 
men arrived  at  the  scene.  I  found  afterwards  that 
one  of  the  crowd,  who  had  evidently  more  sense 
than  the  rest,  had  informed  the  police  of  my  plight. 
The  two  policemen  soon  seized  the  drunken  coolie, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
where,  still  struggling,  he  was  angrily  digging  his 
knife  into  it,  probably  imagining  that  he  had  got 
me  at  last.  I  must  say  that  this  was  the  first  and 
the  only  time  I  have  been  so  insulted  in  Japan  ;  at 
all  other  times  during  my  long  residence  I  have 
been  treated  with  every  consideration. 

While  I  was  at  Kobe  the  harbour  works  at 
Osaka  were  undertaken  and  about  completed.  Some 
of  the  foreign  residents  of  Kobe  feared  that,  on 
account  of  most  of  the  cargo  landed  at  Kobe  being 
for  Osaka,  and  having  to  be  forwarded  by  lighters 
or  rail  to  the  latter  port,  this  new  harbour  would 
draw  a  great  part  of  the  shipping  away  from  Kobe 
to  Osaka.  As  the  latter  port  did  not  prove  itself 
really  dangerous  in  that  respect  during  the  years 
elapsed  since  its  completion,  the  fear  of  the  foreign 
Kobeites  seems  to  have  been  allayed  ;  and  judging 
by  the  very  high  prices  which  Japanese  have  recently 
paid  for  landed  property  at  Kobe,  they  also  must 
have  great  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
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port.  Osaka  has,  however,  made  wonderful  strides 
on  the  way  to  prosperity  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years ;  nevertheless,  Kobe  has  even  done  still  better 
proportionately,  and  need  not  grudge  Osaka's  share 
of  prosperity. 

Having  alluded  to  harbour  works,  I  may  men- 
tion that  at  one  time,  after  returning  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  harbours  of  Moji  and  Wakamatsu, 
I  was  led  to  write  my  opinion  on  those  harbours  and 
to  publish  the  same  in  pamphlet  form,  and  as  there 
was  much  talk  about  the  building  of  a  harbour  at 
Tokyo  at  the  time,  and  having  seen  some  plans 
of  the  work  under  contemplation,  I  also  gave  my 
opinion  therein  regarding  the  site  for  the  said 
harbour.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  site  was  not  a 
suitable  one,  and  I  advanced  certain  reasons  for 
same  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  must  have  got 
hold  of  the  pamphlet  in  some  way,  as  revised  plans 
of  the  harbour  were  sent  to  me  from  Tokyo  for 
inspection  and  my  opinion  thereon.  These  plans, 
although  considerably  altered  from  those  I  had  seen 
before,  still  showed  that  the  harbour  was  to 
be  dug  near  Tsukiji,  and  connected  with  deep 
water  near  Haneda-saki,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
formed  by  high  embankments  of  over  five  miles  in 
length.  I  wrote  back  that  after  careful  considera- 
tion my  opinion,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  building 
a  harbour  on  the  chosen  site,  was  still  unchanged, 
for  which  I  gave  many  reasons.  Their  atten- 
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tion  was  also  drawn  to  the  hundreds  of  square 
miles  that  had  already  been  covered  with  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Sumida-gawa,  etc.  Lastly  I 
advised  that  if  Tokyo  was  really  in  want  of  a 
harbour,  it  ought  to  be  constructed  at  Shinagawa, 
near  deep  water,  while  the  shallow  ground  between 
it  and  Tokyo  should  be  reclaimed  and  so  assist 
Tokyo  in  its  constant  endeavour  to  spread  out  in 
the  direction  towards  Shinagawa  and  to  a  deeper 
water-front.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  project 
was  carried  into  effect  it  would  only  be  of  benefit  to 
a  few,  instead  of  benefitting  the  public  generally. 

When  the  Harbour  Regulations  were  enforced 
in  1 898  the  Government  appointed  naval  officers  as 
Harbour  Masters  for  the  ports  of  Yokohama  and 
Kobe  and  captains  of  the  merchant  service  for 
Nagasaki  and  Moji.  I  thought  that  the  reason  for 
doing  so  was  merely  a  test  in  order  to  ascertain  who 
wquld  be  the  most  suitable  for  such  offices.  If  my 
surmise  was  correct,  then  the  captains  of  the  mer- 
chant service  seem  to  have  received  the  preference  ; 
for  the  naval  officers  were  replaced  by  captains  of  the 
merchant  service  after  they  had  been  a  few  years  in 
office.  I  think  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  as 
a  Harbour  Master's  principal  business  is  in  connection 
with  merchant  vessels.  Since  then,  however,  again 
another  change  has  been  made  as  far  as  the  rank  of 
Harbour  Officials  is  concerned.  The  Chief  of  a 
Harbour  Office  is  now  called  the  Director,  and  is 
usually  a  high  official  in  some  other  Government 
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Department.  The  actual  Harbour  Master  is  called 
the  Assistant  Director,  and  attends  to  all  duties  in 
connection  with  Harbour  Affairs ;  he  must,  therefore, 
have  a  thorough  nautical  knowledge,  and  on  that 
account  only  captains  of  the  merchant  service  are 
chosen  for  such  an  office.  Captain  K.  Yabe,  an 
able  man,  is  at  present  the  Assistant  Director  at 
Yokohama,  and  Captain  J.  Fujii,  also  a  competent 
man,  holds  the  same  office  at  Kobe.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  third  officer  on  board  the  S.S. 
Yamashiro  Maru,  under  my  command,  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  hereby  tender  him  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  his  advancement  to  the  present 
position. 

The  first  Harbour  Master  appointed  for  Yoko- 
hama after  the  Harbour  Regulations  had  come  into 
force  was  Rear- Admiral  M.  Mori,  I.J.N.,  and  for  Kobe 
Captain  I.  Tashiro,  I.J.N.  I  was  therefore  relieved 
of  my  Harbour  Master's  duties,  all  other  duties  still 
remaining.  Believing  that  my  time  would  not  be 
fully  occupied  thereafter,  I  sent  in  my  resignation  on 
that  account,  but  the  Government  refused  to  accept 
the  same.  I  was  called  up  to  Tokyo,  and  there  it 
was  explained  to  me  and  arranged  that  thence- 
forth I  should  act  as  adviser  in  Harbour  and  other 
Marine  Affairs,  continue  the  examination  of  seamen 
and  pilots,  and  attend  at  Courts  of  Inquiry  as 
theretofore.  A  four  years'  agreement  was  signed 
before  I  left  again  for  Kobe.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  leave  of  absence  not  exceeding  three  months 
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each  year  would  be  granted  on  application.  During 
the  first  three  years  under  this  agreement  I 
continued  to  reside  at  Kobe,  and  thereafter  took  up 
my  residence  at  Yokohama  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  While  at  Kobe  from  the  ist  of  January, 
1888,  till  my  departure  in  1901,  I  served  under  no 
less  than  five  Governors,  namely  :  Mr.  Utsumi  Tada- 
katsu,  1888-1890;  Mr.  Hayashi  Tadasu,  1890-1891  ; 
Mr.  Sufu  Kohei,  1891-1897  ;Mr.  Omori  Shoichi,  1897- 
1900;  and  Mr.  Hattori  Ichizo,  1900-1901.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  either  of  these  gentlemen  ;  they 
all  treated  me  at  all  times  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  there  never  arose  any  misunderstanding 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  between  them  and  myself 
during  the  whole  of  my  long  term  of  service  at 
Kobe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Narutaki,  the 
Mayor  of  Kobe,  Mr.  S.  Kawasaki,  Senior,  the 
original  owner  of  the  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Yard ; 
Messrs.  K.  Matsukata  and  Y.  Kawasaki,  Junior,  the 
present  Directors  of  the  said  dock ;  and  many  other 
Japanese  gentlemen.  The  different  Foreign  Consuls 
always  acted  towards  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  assist  me  ;  while  among  the 
other  Foreign  Residents  I  made  a  great  many  friends, 
too  numerous  to  mention  all,  and  not  wishing  to 
particularize,  I  shall,  with  but  one  exception,  not 
mention  any  ;  for  which  neglect  they  will  please 
forgive  me  when  I  here  state  that  my  old  friendship 
for  all  is  still  as  strong  as  it  was  on  the  day  we 
parted  at  Kobe. 
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The  exception  alluded  to  refers  to  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  the  able  and  esteemed  Editor  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Japan  Chronicle,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted 
for  having  at  all  times  during  my  long  stay  at  Kobe 
granted  me  space  in  his  valuable  paper  for  matter 
that  was  considered  to  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  every 
favour  thus  bestowed. 

While  thus  writing  about  my  friends  still  living 
at  Kobe,  the  faces  of  many  friends  pass  before  me, 
which  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
again  on  this  earth,  for  they  have  gone,  and  nobody 
knows  where.  I  often  ponder  as  to  whether,  when 
or  how  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  those  departed  : — F.  Goodison,  J.  D. 
Carrol,  Ch.  Wiggins,  Tillson,  Ch.  Braess,  E.  H.  Gill, 
Robert  Hughes,  A.  C.  Sim,  E.  C.  Kirby,  F.  Walsh, 
G.  Whymark,  Senior,  and  A.  H.  Groom. 

The  Foreign  Settlement  at  Kobe  seemed  to  be 
at  a  standstill  during  my  term  of  office,  as  far  as 
the  building  of  houses  is  concerned ;  but  I  have  heard 
that  of  later  years  some  fine  substantial  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  Japanese.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  said  that  the  foreign  part  of  Yokohama 
has  not  shown  much  of  a  forward  movement  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Some  houses  have  certainly 
been  built,  but  very  few  really  fine  and  substantial 
buildings  have  been  erected,  whereas  the  Japanese 
town  makes  a  far  better  show.  New  buildings  are 
constantly  under  construction  therein,  and  the  many 
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already  completed  compare  very  favourably  with 
those  of  any  other  eastern  city. 

My  engagement  with  the  Japanese  Government 
ending  on  the  3Oth  of  June,  1902,  I  retired  from  the 
service  on  that  day.  The  treatment  received  from 
the  Government  during  my  long  service  has  always 
caused  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  My  advice  on 
any  matter  pertaining  to  my  office  has  always  had 
due  consideration,  and  has  been  in  most  cases 
adopted, — if  not  immediately  on  its  being  given, 
yet  after  due  consideration.  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  wherein  the  Government  did  not 
grant  me  its  support  in  any  of  my  engagements. 

As  a  further  favour  from  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  I  had  the  honour  of  being  granted  the 
Third  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  on  the  i6th 
September,  1903,  together  with  an  annual  pension. 

Since  my  retirement  from  active  service  I  took 
advantage  thereof  by  making  a  trip  to  Europe, 
accompanied  by  my  daughter.  We  left  Yokohama 
in  March,  1907,  and  returned  in  January,  1908.  Our 
trip  included  visits  to  the  capital  cities,  London, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Rome,  Cairo, 
and  many  other  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  write  about  all  we 
saw  and  did,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  one 
of  the  first  strange  things  that  I  particularly  noticed. 
Having  left  the  steamer  at  Marseilles,  we  stayed  there 
a  few  days  and  then  took  the  train  for  Rome  by 
way  of  the  Riviera.  This  being  a  long  ride,  we 
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made  a  stop-over  at  Monte  Carlo  for  three  days. 
In  my  estimation  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco  are  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  the  whole  Riviera.  At  their 
back  are  the  grand  Maritime  Alps,  while  directly  in 
front  lies  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea.  Monte 
Carlo  is  simply  a  beautiful  garden  in  which 
numerous  lovely  villas  and  magnificent  hotels  have 
been  erected,  and  among  them  the  grandest  and 
most  magnificent  structure  of  all  is  the  "Gambling 
Hell,"  the  Casino.  Thousands  of  both  sexes  have 
been  ruined  therein,  and  many  of  them  have  done 
away  with  themselves  by  jumping  over  the  high  and 
convenient  steep  cliffs,  directly  in  front  of  the  building, 
into  the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  face  the  world 
anew. 

I  visited  the  place  one  day  just  to  see  its  interior 
and  to  watch  the  gamblers.  Upon  entering  I  was 
ushered  into  an  ante-chamber,  and  therein  con- 
fronted by  three  gentlemen  got  up  regardless  of 
expense.  They  asked  me  to  show  them  my 
credentials  ;  but  not  having  any,  I  showed  them  my 
letter  of  credit,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  My 
name  and  other  particulars  were  then  entered  in  a 
voluminous  register,  and  I  was  shown  into  the 
gambling  saloon.  The  place  was  crowded  with  men 
and  women, — they  stood  two  and  three  deep  around 
the  many  tables,  while  privileged  regular  customers 
had  seats  allotted  to  them.  At  the  head  of  one  of 
the  tables  sat  an  old  lady  of  about  eighty :  she  had 
snow-white  hair,  was  excessively  lean  and  awfully 
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nervous.  She  evidently  had  the  shaking  palsy  ;  for 
whenever  she  was  taking  money  out  of  her  satchel, 
not  only  her  lean  hands  but  her  whole  body  trem- 
bled frightfully.  She  was  a  pitiable  sight.  I  was 
told  that  she  sat  there  daily  from  the  time  the 
Casino  opened  until  it  closed,  gambling  the  whole 
time,  and  what  little  refreshments  she  required 
were  brought  to  the  table.  There  were  people  of 
many  nationalities,  all  intent  on  gambling ;  no- 
i>ody  ever  smiled.  I  saw  one  man  winning  quite  a 
heap  of  money ;  but  before  I  came  away  he  had  lost 
it  all  again.  The  interior  of  the  Casino  is  fitted  up 
and  furnished  regardless  of  expenditure,  all  floors 
and  columns  being  of  the  best  marble,  and  the 
paintings  of  walls,  etc.,  are  by  some  of  the  best- 
known  artists.  Did  I  gamble  ?  Well,  I  was  going  to, 
and  had  a  ten-franc  piece  in  my  hand  to  put  it  on 
Number  27 ;  but  before  I  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
the  ball  stopped  at  Number  18,  and  the  ten-franc 
piece  went  back  into  my  pocket.  That  was  the 
nearest  I  ever  came  to  breaking  the  bank  of  Monte 
Carlo. 

In  March,  1911,  I  again  took  a  trip  to  Europe 
with  my  daughter,  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  her 
education  in  household  work  and  the  French  language. 
We  went  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  there  she 
entered  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  "  Villa  Brillantmont." 
I  remained  mostly  at  Geneva  during  my  daughter's 
stay  of  nearly  two  years  at  school,  as  I  was  there 
within  an  hour's  railway  ride  of  Lausanne.  Before 
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we  left  Yokohama  I  had  made  arrangements  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  P.  J.  McCormick,  a  well-known  and 
much-respected  Engineer,  to  meet  at  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  to  travel  together  for  a  few  months 
about  Europe.  We  left  Yokohama  on  the  same 
day,  Mr.  McCormick  travelling  east,  as  he  intended 
to  visit  his  sisters  in  New  York  before  crossing  to 
Europe,  while  I  travelled  westward  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  met,  as  agreed,  at  Geneva,  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  trip  together,  including  one 
down  the  Rhine.  We  visited  quite  a  number  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Austria.  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  accompany 
him  to  England,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  travel  too  far 
away  from  my  daughter.  We  parted  at  the  Geneva 
Railway  Station,  where  we  had  met  a  few  months 
before.  He  is  now  enjoying  the  beauties  of  New 
York,  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is 
quite  well  and  has  still  a  very  warm  feeling  towards 
Japan,  where  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
between  the  years  1867  to  1911. 

I  have  already  stated  that  on  starting  to  write 
these  Reminiscences  it  was  my  intention  to  only 
refer  to  some  of  the  incidents  which  occurred 
between-the  year  1864,  wherein  I  went  to  the  gold- 
fields  at  Hokitika,  and  the  year  1871,  wherein  I 
arrived  at  Yokohama.  As  that  interval  has  already 
been  much  exceeded,  I  trust  that  my  friends,  at 
whose  instigation  the  writing  of  these  Reminiscences 
was  undertaken,  and  the  reader  will  be  good  enough 
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to  pardon  me  for  here  bringing  the  same  to  an  end, 
and  to  kindly  make  due  allowance  for  all  short- 
comings. 

It  was  also  my  intention  to  write  my  impres- 
sions of  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  before  closing  these 
Reminiscences ;  but  having  already  written  far 
more  than  was  intended,  I  shall  merely  state  that 
there  are  far  worse  places  than  Japan  to  live  and  die 
in,  and  far  worse  people  to  dwell  amongst  than  the 
Japanese.  There  has  been  occasional  mud-slinging 
between  the  Foreigners  and  Japanese,  which  is  always 
somewhat  risky  amusement  when  both  sides  live  in 
glass  houses  ;  but  Hominis  est  errare. 


FINIS. 
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THE    KURO     SHIWO     OR    JAPAN     STREAM. 

TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

ENTLEMEN, — The  total  loss  of  several  fine  steamers 
between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  including  the  Car- 
narvonshire, Ulysses,  and  the  Turkish  man-of-war 
Ertongroul,  having  been  in  each  case,  after  careful  inquiry, 
attributed  to  unknown  Currents,  has  probably  awakened 
you  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Charts  and  the  China  Sea 
Directory  are  not  quite  up  to  date,  and,  therefore,  wanting 
in  that  completeness  so  very  necessary  towards  preventing 
shipwreck,  namely,  a  trustworthy  and  full  description  of 
Currents  on  the  South-east  Coast  of  Japan  and  their  occa- 
sional eccentricities,  and  that  this  defect  in  Chart  and 
Directory  should  be  fully  furnished  in  their  next  issue. 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger 
to  navigation  between  the  ports  of  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  I 
beg  to  place  before  you  the  following  short  summary  from 
notes  on  the  above  stream  and  tides,  which,  being  taken 
from  observations  extending  over  three  hundred  passages 
between  the  two  places,  I  can  sincerely  recommend  to  you 
and  all  concerned  in  shipping,  and  also  to  the  differeut 
Hydrographic  Offices  of  the  world. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  or  Black 
Stream,  also  called  the  Japan  Stream,  arises  from  the 
equatorial  current  in  the  Pacific,  which  latter  flows  in  a 
westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, where,  being  obstructed  by  land,  it  divides  and  is 
deflected,  the  southern  branch  flowing  till  it  strikes  the 
coast  of  Australia  and  there  turns  eastward,  while  the 
northern  portion,  forming  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  sweeps  by  the 
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Philippines,  the  Loochoo  Islands,  and  the  south  and  south- 
east coast  of  Japan,  continuing  on  its  course  across  the  North 
Pacific  as  far  as  the  Atnerican  coast.  Arising  from  the 
equatorial  current,  this  stream  is  essentially  warmer  than 
the  ocean  through  which  it  passes,  and  its  limits  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  a  thermometer.  The  limits  or  width 
of  the  Kuro  Shiwo  and  also  its  velocity  are  much  influenced 
by  the  monsoons  of  the  China  Sea,  whereas  its  set,  or  the 
direction  in  which  it  generally  flows,  is  often  considerably 
deflected  by  storms  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  passing 
through  Van  Diemen's  Strait,  makes  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  for  Rock  Island,  touching  Oshima  on  its  course.  From 
Rock  Island,  after  changing  its  set  slightly  eastward  and 
touching  Noshima-saki,  it  continues  on  its  way  across  the 
Pacific.  Steamers  making  the  passage  between  Oshima 
and  Rock  Island  on  the  line  joining  the  two  places,  or  even 
outside  of  it,  will  often  miss  the  stream  entirely.  This  is 
usually  the  case  during  winter  months  ;  but  in  the  summer 
it  is  mostly  found  on  this  line  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and 
during  fine  weather  this  line  joining  Oshima  and  Rock. 
Island  may  be  taken  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Kuro 
Shiwo,  easily  distinguishable  by  floating  seaweed,  driftwood 
ripples,  and  by  its  darker  colour  and  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  water  beyond  its  limit. 

Inside  of  this  line,  or  northern  margin  of  the  Kuro 
Shiwo,  we  have  during  fine  weather  two  distinct  bodies 
of  water,  the  one  adjoining  the  stream  being  usually  without 
motion  and  the  other  a  part  of  the  tide  belt  which  surrounds 
Japan.  The  body  of  water  between  this  tide  belt  and  the 
Japan  Stream,  although  usually  at  rest,  has  at  times  been 
known  to  run  counter  to  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  of  which  I  may 
give  the  following  very  remarkable  instance  : — In  February, 
1879,  the  Mitsu  Bishi  sailing  vessel  Sumano-ura  Maru, 
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Captain  Spiegelthal,  became  dismasted  some  ten  miles  off 
Omaisaki  and  drifted  during  the  following  four  days,  in 
perfectly  calm  weather,  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Oshima,  or 
at  a  rate  of  about  25  miles  per  day  to  the  westward.  The 
width  of  this  body  of  water  varies  according  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  expanding  during  strong  northerly 
winds  and  contracting  whenever  the  winds  are  from  the 
southward  and  eastward.  In  fact,  while,  and  sometimes 
even  before,  these  latter  winds  reach  the  coast  this  body  of 
water  disappears  entirely,  for  at  such  time  the  Kuro  Shiwo  is 
deflected  from  its  ordinary  E.N.E.  course  and  sets  at  a 
more  or  less  angle  towards  the  shore,  merging  eventually 
into  the  tidal  streams  and  causing  extraordinary  high  and 
strong  tides  along  the  coast.  The  weather  at  such  times  is 
generally  thick,  and  it  is  then  that  captains  navigating 
between  Rock  Island  and  Oshima  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  this  treacherous  inset,  steamers  having  been  set 
shorewards  as  much  as  sixteen  miles  in  as  many  hours,  and 
in  place  of  making  Oshima  on  their  starboard  bow,  have 
made  it  several  points  on  their  port  bow.  The  same  caution 
holds  good  when  steering  from  Oshima  for  Rock  Island,  of 
which  we  have  a  sad  but  significant  proof  in  the  disaster  of 
the  French  Mail  steamship  Nil,  which  was  lost  some  years 
ago  on  the  coast  of  Idzu  with  nearly  all  hands.  A  vessel  is 
very  seldom  set  in  during  fine  weather,  or  if  such  a  thing 
has  occurred  there  have  been  no  evil  consequences,  and  the 
incident  has  probably  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  experienced. 
This  should  not  be  so,  but  such  is  human  nature.  During 
thick  weather,  however,  these  shipwrecks  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  the  cause  thereof  as  well,  and  all  due  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  accordingly  when  shaping  a  course 
along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  tide  belt  along  this   coast   is    of  varying   width, 
extending  at  different  times  and  places  five  or  six  miles  off 
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shore,  while  at  the  prominent  headlands  it  may  not  extend 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  but  wherever  it  is  so  narrowed  it 
runs  stronger  than  at  other  places.  At  Oshima  the  flood 
stream  seems  to  disappear  wholly  at  times,  owing  to  the 
Kuro  Shiwo,  which  strikes  this  headland  and  evidently  runs 
over  the  flood  stream,  or  it  may  be  that  a  part  of  the  tide  at 
such  times  makes  its  way  through  the  passage  between 
Oshima  and  the  mainland.  The  flood  sets  to  the  westward 
along  this  coast,  and  both  it  and  the  ebb  tide  set  somewhat 
into  the  deep  bays,  the  former  along  their  eastern  and  the 
latter  along  their  western  shores. 

Again  I  say  that  captains  navigating  along  this  coast 
should  be  always  on  the  alert  for  the  inset  before  alluded  to, 
but  specially  so  with  winds  from  the  southward  and  eastward 
and  a  falling  barometer.  When  bound  from  Yokohama  to 
Kobe,  after  having  passed  Rock  Island  they  should  take 
the  inshore  passage,  weather  permitting,  keeping  just  at  the 
margin  of  the  tides.  By  so  doing  the  inset  will  be  avoided 
and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  verifying  their  position 
up  to  the  last  possible  moment  in  case  of  being  overtaken 
by  thick  weather.  The  difference  in  distance  between  the 
inshore  track  and  a  straight  one  is  insignificant,  the  former 
approaching  the  great  circle,  touching  Rock  Island  and 
Oshima  very  closely.  At  all  events,  a  straight  course  should 
never  be  steered,  and  if  the  inshore  passage  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of,  then  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  shape  such 
a  course  from  Rock  Island  as  will  take  the  vessel  well 
within  range  of  Matoya  Light.  This  would  pass  Omai-saki 
at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  an  advantage  for  verifying  position 
which  should  never  be  neglected  during  suspicious-looking 
weather.  The  bearing  on  which  Matoya  Light  heaves  in 
sight  would  indicate  at  once  whether  the  vessel  had  made 
her  course  or  had  been  set  shorewards,  and  should  the 
weather  become  thick  after  having  passed  this  light,  which 
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it  often  does,  then  the  distance  to  Oshima  being  but  short 
the  vessel  is  not  likely  to  be  set  in  to  any  great  extent.  A 
good  plan  is  to  shape  a  course  for  clearing  Oshima  as  soon 
as  Matoya  Light  is  sighted,  i.e.,  its  full  range,  or  16  miles. 

In  concluding,  I  may  state  that  I  disclaim  any  qualifica- 
tion for  instructing  coasting  captains  in  regard  to  currents 
or  tides  along  this  coast,  my  sole  object  in  writing  being  to 
bring  the  occasional  strong  inset  between  Rock  Island  and 
Oshima  before  the  notice  of  captains  who  are  strangers 
thereto,  as  also  before  the  notice  of  those  who  have  op- 
portunities of  informing  them  thereof,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
frequent  shipwrecks  on  this  coast  and  the  frightful  loss  of 
human  life  often  attending  the  same.  .  I  earnestly  trust  that 
newspapers  will  kindly  assist  me  in  gaining  the  end  aimed 
at,  by  freely  copying  the  above  few  crude  remarks.  I  have, 
however,  one  last  word  for  masters  of  coasting  vessels, 
which  is,  that  my  offer  made  in  January,  1879,  to  compile 
all  reports  on  unusual  currents  still  holds  good,  and  that 
any  reports  sent  to  my  office  will  be  very  gratefully 
received  and  duly  published  for  the  benefit  of  brother  ship- 
masters. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  MAHLMANN, 

Harbour  Master,  Kobe. 
Kobe,  1 5th  July,  1893. 

\_Note. — Since  the  above  letter  appeared  in  print,  the  inset  referred  to 
has  been  noted  on  the  Japanese  Chart  No.  in,  "Gulf  of  Tokyo  to  Kit 
Channel,"  and  also  in  the  "  China  Sea  Directory,"  Vol.  IV.,  1894.] 
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ECHO    AS    A     DISTANCE     AND     DIRECTION 
INDICATOR     DURING    FOG. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  letter  on  the  Kuro  Shi  wo, 
referred  to  an  offer  made  by  me  in  January,  1879, 
to  compile  all  reports  on  currents  that  might  be  sent 
to  me,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  republish  the 
letter  alluded  to,  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  renewing  the 
said  offer,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  other  matter  contained 
therein,  which  I  trust  will  be  of  interest  to  some  readers, 
while  it  may  become  of  future  service  to  others  : — 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  JAPAN  GAZETTE." 

DEAR  SIR  : — Being  much  concerned  in  any  matter 
pertaining  to  the  progress  of  safe  navigation  I  was  much 
pleased  on  reading  "  Cornubia's  "  letter,  published  in  the 
Japan  Daily  Herald  of  the  26th  instant,  in  which  is 
illustrated  the  great  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  an  echo  as  a  "  Distance  and  Direction  Indicator  " 
during  fogs,  and  wherein  trials  are  proposed  to  test  how 
far  the  results  may  be  relied  upon. 

Having  tried  the  experiment  on  several  occasions  on 
board  of  the  S.S.  Neptune,  in  1864,  whilst  navigating  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing "  Cornubia,"  and  all  other  navigators,  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions  I  found  it  to  answer  to  an  astonishing 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  at  other  times  the  experiments  either 
failed  altogether,  or  gave  but  unsatisfactory  results.  I 
found  my  ideas  of  an  echo,  imparted  to  me  in  boyhood, 
strongly  corroborated,  and  believe  now  that  echo  is,  at 
times,  a  very  deceitful  agent,  obstinately  refusing  its  assist- 
ance, hiding  and  revealing  itself  where  least  expected, 
sluggish  and  behind  time  during  adverse  airs,  and  often 
practising  jokes  upon  those  who  call  upon  it. 

An  experiment  made  on  board  of  the  S.S.  Yokohama 
Maru,  in  1871,  was  attended  by  a  good  result.  It  happened 
that  after  leaving  Hongkong,  bound  for  Swatow,  and 
whilst  steaming  through  the  Lyemun  Pass,  we  encountered  a 
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dense  fog,  too  dense  to  proceed  and  consequently  danger- 
ous ;  we  therefore  steamed  slowly  for  the  anchorage  in  the 
bay  on  the  north  side  of  Tamtu  Island,  feeling  our  way  by 
the  lead.  Upon  nearing  the  place  my  former  experiments 
forced  themselves  upon  my  memory.  I  consequently 
sounded  the  steam-whistle,  which  although  it  had  been 
sounded  several  times  previous  to  this,  was  at  this  particular 
time  rewarded,  not  as  the  reader  expects,  by  an  echo,  but  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  dog 
would  bark  as  soon  as  it  heard  the  whistle,  and  noting  the 
time  on  succeeding  trials,  I  made  the  steamer's  distance 
from  the  dog  to  be  I  ^  miles,  but  not  knowing  the  position 
of  the  dog,  I  could  not  avail  myself  fully  of  its  warning. 
However,  judging  by  the  direction  from  which  the  bark  pro- 
ceeded, I  felt  confident  that  the  dog  was  at  a  small  village 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  that  we  were  within 
half  a  mile  of  our  anchorage,  which  I  found  to  have  been 
the  case  when  the  fog  cleared  away  next  morning. 

By  narrating  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  suggest  the  keeping 
of  trained  dogs  at  prominent  headlands,  or  islands  (Rock 
Island,  for  instance),  but  wish  merely  to  show  that  sound 
may  be  made  useful  in  navigating  ships  during  foggy 
weather,  no  matter  whether  produced  by  dogs,  steam 
whistles,  guns,  or  speaking  trumpets,  and  that  the  feasibility 
of  its  accomplishing  what  "  Cornubia  "  expects  it  to  do 
is  no  stretch  of  imagination.  I  therein  coincide  with 
"  Cornubia,"  and  likewise  invite  trials  of  the  echo  of  sound 
as  a  "  Distance  and  Direction  Indicator,"  but  at  the  same 
time  advise  great  caution  when  applying  it  to  real  use,  for 
I  believe  that  an  echo  does  not  always  return  from  the 
nearest  point  of  land,  and  that  imagining  it,  for  instance,  to 
come  from  Rock  Island,  the  sound  may  reverberate 
from  the  main  land  in  that  vicinity;  a  course  shaped 
under  such  circumstances  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  into 
danger. 

A  definition  of  the  word  echo  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest  by  readers  not  well  acquainted  with  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  all  know  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  sound  from  a 
distant  surface,  but  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
before  an  echo  can  be  produced.  The  ear,  for  instance, 
must  be  situated  in  the  line  of  reflection  and  in  order 
that  the  person  who  produces  the  sound  may  himself 
hear  the  echo,  this  line  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
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reflecting  surface,  but  if  there  are  several  of  such  reflect- 
ing surfaces,  the  sound  may  be  returned  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive reverberations.  The  opposing  surface  must  not  be 
less  than  a  certain  distance,  say  50  teet,  from  the  ear,  for  if 
the  direct  and  reflected  sounds  succeed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  they  are  confounded;  thus  vaulted  caves 
and  large  rooms  have  a  strong  resonance,  but  pro- 
duce no  distinguishable  echo.  Sound  passes  through 
calm  air  (temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit)  at  the  rate  of 
1,120  feet  in  a  second,  hence  a  person  placed  at  half  that 
distance  would  hear  the  echo  exactly  one  second  after 
the  sound  was  produced  by  him.  Unless  the  surface 
reflecting  the  sound  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  echo  will 
be  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  Some  concavity  in  the  surface 
by  which  diverging  waves  of  sound  are  concentrated  at  the 
point  where  the  echo  is  audible,  is  favourable,  if  not  actually 
essential,  to  the  production  of  echoes.  It  is  a  property  of 
the  ellipse  that  every  sound  proceeding  from  one  of  its  foci, 
and  striking  against  the  curve,  is  reflected  into  the  other 
focus,  whence  two  persons  placed  in  the  two  foci  of  an 
elliptic  chamber  may  converse  with  each  other  in  a  whisper, 
and  not  be  heard  by  those  who  are  in  the  other  part  of  the 
room.  Thus  walls  or  buildings  approaching  the  elliptic 
form  return  sounds  with  great  force  and  distinctness  ;  the 
faintest  sound  is  conveyed  from  one  side  of  the  "  whispering 
gallery"  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  the  other,  but  is  not 
heard  at  any  intermediate  point.  Some  echoes  are  re- 
markable for  their  frequency  of  repetition.  An  echo  in 
Woodstock  Park,  England,  repeats  seventeen  syllables 
by  day  and  twenty  by  night.  An  echo  in  the  Simonetta 
Palace  near  Milan  is  said  to  repeat  the  report  of  a  pistol 
sixty  times. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  permission  to  remark  that  all  ship- 
masters know  their  duty  to  be  to  keep  beyond  echo 
distance  from  all  dangers,  especially  in  a  fog ;  but  if  navi- 
gating in  narrow  waters  or  if  carried  near  dangers  by 
unknown  currents,  and  the  vicinity  of  land  becomes  known 
to  them  by  means  of  echo,  or  any  other  sound,  before 
proceeding  they  should  try  to  ascertain  what  land  it  is,  by 
heaving  the  lead  or  sending  a  boat,  if  possible. 

Although  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space  of 
your  valuable  paper,  still  I  cannot  resist  taking  further 
advantage  of  your  kindness,  knowing  that  you  are  at  all 
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times  willing  to  publish  any  matter  likely  to  produce 
improvement.  The  safety  and  length  of  a  voyage  depend 
not  only  on  the  management  of  ships  in  a  fog,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  skill  with  which  a  seaman  avails  him- 
self of  the  set  and  drift  of  currents,  and  the  direction  of  the 
permanent  and  periodical  winds.  A  voyage  is  frequently 
shortened  by  following  circuitous  tracks  to  take  advantage 
of  Current  and  Wind,  if  favourable,  or  to  avoid  them  if  un- 
favourable. The  currents  on  the  coast  of  Japan  are  as  yet 
but  little  known,  and  most  seamen  admit  that  they  are 
irregular  ;  all  are  aware  that  they  have  carried  many  vessels 
into  dangerous  positions,  and  hurried  others  to  actual 
destruction,  causing  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  property. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  a  remedy  within  reach,  which, 
if  applied,  will  greatly  lessen  this  danger,  or  will  probably 
be  an  entire  success  ;  but  whether  successful  or  not,  it  will 
be  a  credit  to  every  one  who  assists  in  a  work  which, 
although  a  seaman's  duty,  is  much  neglected.  Some 
readers  will  probably  say :  "  I  know  all  about  these 
Currents."  If  so,  I  request  them  to  impart  their  knowledge 
to  their  neighbours. 

The  remedy  or  work  required  is  simply  this :  Let  us 
determine  the  set  and  drift  of  currents  whenever  and  where- 
ever  practicable.  (I  do  not  appeal  to  masters  and  mates  in 
the  Mitsu  Bishi  Co.  only,  but  to  all  masters  and  mates  who 
read  this,  and  of  whatever  nationality.  Nor  do  I  only 
allude  to  currents  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  but  include  the 
whole  of  the  Japanese  stream.)  Let  us  commence  with 
the  present  new  year  and  continue  till  it  expires,  and  I  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  by  that  time  we  cannot  show  good 
results  for  our  labour.  How  to  determine  the  set  and  drift 
of  a  current  by  projection  on  a  chart,  from  positions  obtained 
by  cross  bearings,  or  by  courses  and  distances  run  by  log 
(patent  preferable)  is  known  to  all. 

As  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  take  an  active  part  in 
this  work  at  present,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  do  my  share 
by  being  entrusted  with  all  reports  as  soon  as  possible  after 
results  have  been  obtained,  stating  set  and  drift  of  current, 
date,  distance  of  land  and  its  position,  force  of  wind,  state 
of  barometer,  temperature  of  air  and  water,  and  any  other 
particulars,  accompanying  the  whole  with  name  of  ship  and 
observer.  The  set  and  drift  of  currents  should  be  deter- 
mined at  each  headland,  and  great  care  should  be  used  to 
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get   correct   cross-bearings,   as   also    correct   courses   and 
distances  ;  any  doubtful  results  should  not  be  noted. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  J.  MAHLMANN. 
Yokohama,  3rd  January,  1879. 
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TYPHOONS. 

SO  many  valuable  works  on  the  law  of  storms  having 
already  been  issued  by  different  authors,  and  seamen 
in  charge  of  vessels  being  now  so  well  acquainted 
therewith,  I  have  no  intention  to  here  enter  into  any  scien- 
tific theory  relating  to  typhoons  on  this  coast ;  but  shall 
confine  myself  merely  to  giving  a  few  data  connected  with 
two  or  three  typhoons  which  passed  along  the  south-east 
coast  of  Japan  during  recent  years. 

I  may,  however,  remark  to  shipmasters,  that  if  they 
should,  while  near  the  south-east  coast  of  Japan  in  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  meet  with  a  strong 
westerly  wind  and  rain,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  typhoon 
overtaking  them  ;  but  that  they  should  be  on  their  guard  if 
they  fall  in  with  a  strong  easterly  wind  accompanied  with 
rain  during  those  months,  and  even  a  month  earlier,  or 
later.  Shipmasters  falling  in  with  a  typhoon  when  near 
the  south-east  coast  of  Japan  generally  find  themselves  in 
the  right-hand  semi-circle,  and  they  should  therefore  not 
lose  any  time  in  either  making  for  one  of  the  suitable 
harbours  mentioned  in  this  work,  or  else  to  get  a  sufficient 
offing  ;  and  having  made  quite  sure  of  being  in  the  right- 
hand  semi-circle,  heave  their  vessel  to  on  the  starboard 
tack. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  track  of  most  typhoons  visiting 
the  south-east  coast  of  Japan  lies  in  a  direction  between  East 
and  N.E.  ;  but  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  is  shown  by 
the  following  letter,  concerning  the  typhoon  on  the  nth  of 
September,  1889: — 

.  .  .  Captain  Swain  informed  me  that  he  left  Yokohama, 
at  noon  of  the  loth  September,  without  any  indication 
of  a  typhoon  whatsoever  until  after  passing  Cape  Sagami, 
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when  he  encountered  a  long  swell  from  the  S.E.,  the  wind 
being  then  Easterly  and  the  barometer  commenced  to  fall 
slightly,  and  the  wind,  still  from  the  Eastward,  began  to 
increase,  with  occasional  rain  showers.  At  6  A.M.  of  the 
nth,  the  vessel  being  then  about  20  miles  to  the  East  of 
Oshima,  the  barometer  showed  29.46,  wind  still  East,  but 
blowing  very  hard,  with  blinding  rain.  Captain  Swain  not 
deeming  it  advisable  to  make  for  Oshima  harbour,  headed 
the  vessel  to  the  Eastward  and  hove  her  to.  From  this 
time  the  wind  commenced  to  haul  to  the  Southward,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  Yokohama  Maru  had  now  entered 
the  outer  edge  of  the  typhoon.  At  8  AM.  the  wind  was 
S.E.,  bar.  29.34.  At  3.45  P.M.  the  wind  had  got  as  far 
round  as  S.W.,  the  barometer  being  at  that  time  at  its 
lowest,  viz.  27.70,  which  is  remarkably  low.  From  this 
time  the  barometer  began  to  rise  suddenly  and  fast,  the 
weather  also  improving  gradually.  Captain  Swain  stated 
that  during  all  his  experience  at  sea  he  never  experienced 
such  dreadful  weather.  It  blew,  he  says,  as  hard  as  it 
possibly  could  blow,  the  sea  being  beyond  description  ;  the 
rain,  mixed  together  with  the  spray,  being  nothing  less  than 
a  sheet  of  water.  He  made  sure  that  the  masts  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  ship,  but  she  managed  to  weather  the 
storm  with  no  other  loss  than  a  boat  and  a  few  articles 
from  about  her  deck.  A  passenger  by  her  informed  me 
that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  cabin,  which  was  on  the 
upper  deck,  for  26  hours,  and  that  he  never  expected  to 
reach  land  again. 

At  Kobe  we  had  very  fine  weather  for  several  days 
before  this  typhoon,  the  evening  of  the  9th  being  remark- 
ably cloudless  and  calm.  A  cloudy  sky  ushered  in  the 
roth,  with  rain  showers  during  the  day.  Wind  N.E.,  of 
force  from  2  to  4.  Before  6  A.M.  of  the  nth  the  wind  had 
backed  to  the  East  and  had  begun  to  increase,  accompanied 
by  showers  of  rain  and  a  threatening  appearance ;  the 
barometer  stood  at  29.69  inches.  At  8  A.M.  the  wind 
began  to  haul  slowly  to  E.  by  N.,  increasing  in  force  and 
blowing  in  strong  gusts,  the  barometer  registering  29.60 
and  falling  steadily.  By  noon  the  wind  had  hauled  to 
N.E.  by  N.,  and  increased  to  force  9,  with  continuous  rain. 
At  3  P.M.  the  barometer  registered  29.01,  the  wind  then 
being  N.N.E.,  of  force  10,  which  force  it  maintained  until 
5  P.M.,  by  which  time  it  had  shifted  as  far  as  N.N.W.,  the 
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barometer  being  then  down  to  its  lowest  reading,  viz.  28.94. 
From  this  time  the  weather  commenced  to  improve.     At 

6  P.M.  the  barometer  still  stood  at  28.94,  but  jumped  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  to  29.10,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
N.W.,  force  9,  without  rain,  but  still  in  heavy  squalls.     By 

7  P.M.  the  wind  had  decreased  considerably,  and  at  8  P.M. 
the  weather  was  fine,  the  storm  having  passed.     I  have  not 
heard  of  any  damage  being  done  here  worth  mentioning ; 
the  place  is  under  shelter  of  the  chain  of  hills  at  its  back 
whenever  the  "  left-hand  semi-circle  "  of  a  typhoon  passes 
over  it,  as  happened  in  this  instance.     Had  the  "  right-hand 
semi-circle  "  passed  over  this  place,  its  shipping,  bund,  and 
dwellings    would    no    doubt    have    suffered    considerable 
damage.     The  rainfall-  here   during   the   storm   was   only 
2.75  inches,  and  on  the  previous  day  1.15. 

J.  J.  MAHLMANN. 
Kobe,  Sept.  I5th,  1889. 
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THE    TYPHOON     ON    THE     i6xH     OF 
SEPTEMBER,     1890. 

AT  Kobe  the  barometer  had  been  slowly  rising  from 
29".8i  at  10  P.M.  of  the  I4th  September  until  10  P.M. 
on  the  1 5th  September,  when  it  registered  29^.90. 
It  kept  steady  at  this  height  until  10  A.M.  of  the  i6th,  the 
wind  then  being  East,  of  force  6 :  which  force  had  been 
gradually  attained  since  8  A.M.  of  the  I5th.  From  10  A.M. 
of  the  1 6th  the  barometer  commenced  to  fall  slowly, 
registering  29^.88  at  2  P.M.,  the  wind  still  at  East,  of  force 
6,  but  the  weather  which  had  been  fine  until  then  became 
very  threatening,  and  the  wind  commenced  to  come  in 
strong  gusts  of  force  7,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  during 
the  squalls.  This  weather  continued  until  10  P.M.,  by 
which  time  the  wind  had  hauled  as  far  as  N.E.,  the 
barometer  then  registering  29".8$.  From  thence  the  wind, 
still  changing  gradually  to  the  Northward,  decreased ;  but 
the  barometer  continued  to  fall  slowly  during  the  two 
following  days,  reaching  its  lowest  reading  of  29". 76  at 
2  P  M.  on  the  1 8th  of  September. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  outer  limits  of 
this  typhoon's  left-hand  semi-circle  passed  over  Kobe,  and 
that  its  centre  passed  Eastward  of  that  place.  Although  no 
damage  was  done  at  Kobe  by  this  typhoon,  it  caused  sad 
havoc  along  the  south-east  coast  of  Japan.  The  Turkish 
man-of-war  Ertougroul  was  lost  a  little  to  the  Eastward 
of  Oshima,  most  of  her  crew  being  drowned,  and  the 
few  saved  being  either  badly  maimed  or  bruised.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  disaster  was  the  inset  mentioned 
in  my  letter  on  the  Kuro  Shiwo.  Two  sailing  vessels 
named  the  Yorinobu  Maru  and  Nunobiki  Maru  were  lost 
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in  the  Kii  Channel  during  this  typhoon,  very  few  of  their 
crews  being  saved.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  fine 
steamer  Musas/ii  Maru  also  foundered  in  the  same  typhoon, 
off  Muroto-saki,  only  one  of  her  crew  being  saved.  The 
loss  of  this  latter  vessel  indicates  quite  clearly  that  during  the 
typhoon  season  vessels  should  take  the  Kii  Channel  in  place 
of  the  Bungo  Channel.  Another  matter  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  this  vessel  may  be  noted  in  the  following  report 
taken  from  the  Japan  Daily  Mail,  viz  :  That  the  Musashi 
Maru  was  on  the  port  tack  while  in  the  right-hand  semi- 
circle of  a  typhoon.  This  I  have  cautioned  the  reader 
against  in  my  notes  on  Typhoons.  From  the  report 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Musashi  Maru  got  on  the 
wrong  tack,  when  the  wheel  chains  carried  away,  and  that 
in  consequence  thereof  the  vessel  laboured  and  rolled  fear- 
fully, and  that  while  attempting  later  on  to  wear  ship,  so  as 
to  ride  more  head  on  to  the  sea  (on  the  starboard  tack),  the 
vessel  foundered. 

The  S.S.  Musashi  Maru  sailed  from  Shimonoseki  at 

7  A.M  on  the  i5th  September,  1890,  and  passing  between 
Hime  Shima  and  Kiushu,  steered  from  the  Inland  Sea  by 
the  Bungo  Channel  at  a  speed  of  between  8.5  and  9  knots, 
with  a  light  N.E.  wind  and  barometer  steady  at  29.95.     At 

8  P.M.  she  cleared  the  Bungo  Channel  and  shaped  a  compass 
course  N.E.  by  E.  for  Muroto-saki,  weather  getting  worse 
and  wind  increasing,  with  heavy  squalls  and  rain,  barometer 
falling  slowly  and  speed  reduced  to  5  knots.    At  4  A.M.  very 
heavy  seas,  decks  constantly  flooded  with  water.     All  hands 
employed  securing  gear ;  speed  3  knots.    At  8  AM.  wind  and 
sea  increasing,  shipping  big  seas.      At  noon  ship  evidently 
in  a  typhoon  ;  about  this  time  the  gig  was  carried  away  from 
the  davits,  and  at  I  P.M.  the  wheel  chain  carried  away  and 
the  ship  fell  off  in  the  trough,  and  the  seas  made  a  clean 
breach  over  her,  carrying  away  the  captain's  cabin.   A  hold 
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ventilator  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  foremast  was  carried 
away  close  to  the  deck,  and  a  great  quantity  of  water  finding 
its  way  below.  It  was  found  impossible  to  repair  the 
ventilator.  The  ship  was  brought  under  control  of  hand 
steering  gear  about  1.30  P.M.  and  kept  off  the  wind,  going 
half  speed  till  4  P.M.,  when  the  steam  gear  being  in  order  she 
was  brought  head  to  wind  and  full  speed.  At  5  P.M.,  the 
starboard  life-boat  was  lifted  by  a  heavy  sea  from  the  chocks 
and  landed  on  the  engine-room  skylight.  The  force  of  the 
wind  and  sea  was  now  terrific,  the  ship's  course  S.E.  by  S., 
the  sea  on  her  port  broadside.  Ship's  deck  flooded  with  water, 
ship  labouring  and  rolling  fearfully.  Boats  and  all  movables 
dashing  about  the  decks.  Captain,  Third  Officer,  and  three 
men  on  the  bridge ;  Chief  and  Second  Officers,  and  seamen 
clinging  to  bulwarks.  Engines  half  speed  ;  engineers  and 
firemen  in  the  engine-room  at  their  stations.  Deno  Otokichi 
says  that  about  6  P.M.  he  was  at  the  wheel ;  the  Captain 
ordered  the  helm  hard-a-weather  ;  the  ship  paid  off  about  two 
points.  Captain  asked,  "Does  the  ship  pay  off?"  The  Third 
Officer  answered  "  Yes."  At  that  moment  a  tremendous 
sea  struck  the  vessel  on  the  port  side  and  hove  her  on  her 
beam  end  ;  she  righted  with  her  decks  full  of  water ;  when  a 
second  sea  struck  her  and  threw  her  again  on  her  beam  ends 
she  only  partially  righted,  when  a  third  sea  struck  her ;  she 
then  heeled  right  over  and  sank.  On  rising  to  the  surface 
Deno  Otokichi  found  one  of  the  steel  life-boats  floating,  and 
climbed  into  her,  together  with  1 7  others  of  the  crew.  At 
the  same  time  he  saw  Captain  Frahm  and  one  or  two 
others  clinging  to  another  boat  which  was  immediately 
rolled  over  and  over,  and  the  Captain  disappeared.  During 
the  night  the  boat  capsized  several  times.  At  daylight 
the  following  morning  the  occupants  of  the  boat  were  the 
chief  engineer,  2  quartermasters,  2  firemen,  2  sailors,  the 
carpenter,  and  Deno  Otokichi,  all  very  much  exhausted. 
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About  noon  Deno  Otokichi,  seeing  the  life-boat  could  not 
float  much  longer,  constructed  a  raft  with  the  boat's 
gear,  and  in  company  with  another  man  took  to  the 
water.  At  this  time  the  chief  engineer  was  washed 
out  of  the  boat,  and,  although  provided  with  a  life- 
belt, was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  drowned 
alongside.  About  two  hours  after  quitting  the  boat  the 
second  man  lost  consciousness,  dropped  off  and  sank. 
During  the  night,  Deno  Otokichi  saw  lights  on  shore  ; 
became  afterwards  unconscious,  but  managed  to  retain 
his  hold  on  the  frail  raft,  and  was  finally  rescued  from  his 
perilous  position  about  4  A.M.  on  the  i8th  September,  by  a 
fishing  boat,  and  landed  at  Tanabe.  Deno  Otokichi  is 
convinced  that  he  is  the  sole  survivor. 
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THE    TYPHOON    AT    KOBE     ON     THE 
i6TH     AUGUST,     1891. 

HPHE  right-hand  semi-circle  of  the  above  Typhoon 
•1-  passed  over  Kobe,  and  as  is  usually  the  case, 
whenever  that  happens,  Kobe  suffers  considerable 
damage.  Shipmasters'  careful  attention  is  hereby  earnestly 
drawn  to  the  following  few  extracts  from  the  Hyogo  News, 
concerning  this  Typhoon,  as  they  plainly  show  what  wide 
and  general  destruction  these  Typhoons  may  cause  when 
their  right-hand  semi-circle  passes  over  Kobe  Harbour,  and 
how  careful  Captains  should  be  in  making  timely  and  full 
preparation  for  the  worst,  when  lying  at  anchor  in  this 
Harbour  while  a  Typhoon  is  approaching.  The  Typhoons 
at  Kobe  commence  generally  with  an  easterly  wind  and 
rain,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  foretell  in  what 
direction  the  wind  will  haul,  until  actually  within  the  limits 
of  the  storm.  After  the  wind  has  commenced  to  haul  to  the 
northward  there  is  not  much  danger  to  be  feared  in  Kobe 
Harbour,  but  beware  if  it  commences  to  haul  to  the  southward. 
My  advice  is  :  "  Be  ready  in  time,  when  at  anchor  in  Kobe 
Harbour,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other  Harbour,  during  the 
approach  of  a  Typhoon,  and  do  not  wait  until  the  hauling 
of  the  wind  declares  the  Typhoon's  path." 

Only  once  can  the  oldest  inhabitant  remember  a 
storm  equal  to  that  of  Sunday  evening,  and  that  was  in 
1871.  But  in  1871  there  was  no  such  protection  as  the 
harbour  now  affords,  nor  was  the  damage  so  heavy.  Indeed, 
Sunday,  August  i6th,  1891,  will  be  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  morning  broke  clear,  except  for  a  lurid 
copper-coloured  glow  along  the  horizon,  and  some  huge 
patches  of  mist  here  and  there  on  the  hills.  There  was 
also  a  strong  north-east  breeze  which  at  first  was  ex- 
ceedingly refreshing,  but  which  gradually  increased  in 
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force  until  at  3  P.M.  it  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale. 
From  early  morning  the  barometer  fell  with  a  steady 
persistency  which  boded  ill,  and  the  weather  prophets  only 
too  truly  prophesied  a  Typhoon.  At  1 2  o'clock  there  was 
a  very  heavy  downpour  of  rain  with  strong  gusts,  but  this 
cleared,  and  up  till  about  three  o'clock  there  were  fitful 
showers  and  a  steady  gale.  From  then  till  five  the 
barometer  fell  sharply,  and  suddenly  the  leaden-ribbed 
clouds  which  all  day  long  had  been  hurrying  to  the  south- 
west could  be  seen  drifting  to  the  north-west.  The  weather 
lightened,  and  there  was  a  momentary  lull.  But  at  six 
o'clock  there  was  a  furious  squall  from  the  southward, 
accompanied  by  a  torrent  of  rain.  From  that  time  the 
wind  gained  in  violence  rapidly,  and  at  eight  o'clock  it  had 
become  a  howling  hurricane. 

Between  the  Hotel  and  the  office  of  the  Hyogo  Neivs 
the  water  was  breast  high,  and  choked  with  sampans, 
wreckage,  and  debris  from  the  Bund,  while  the  lower  story 
was  flooded.  At  10.30  the  storm  began  to  abate  and  the 
scene  on  the  Bund  defied  description.  Gigantic  balks 
were  floating  in  an  angry  sea.  Trees  were  broken  down 
and  every  vestige  of  the  railings  had  disappeared,  while  at 
the  hatoba  was  piled  up  a  conglomeration  of  wreckage. 
Square  granite  blocks  torn  from  the  sea-wall  littered  the 
street,  and  cases  of  tea  floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  waters. 
Half-way  over  lay  the  hull  and  boiler  of  one  of  Mr.  Nickel's 
steam  tugs,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  second  was  toss- 
ing about  in  the  ruined  garden  of  the  Messageries  Office. 
Further  on  still  was  the  Helene  Rickmers,  with  the  seas 
foaming  furiously  over  her.  Her  crew  were  helpless,  and 
the  onlookers  incapable  of  rendering  aid,  even  if  needed. 

Mr.  Sommer,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Keemtm,  said  : — "We 
rode  out  the  storm  well.  We  were  well  prepared  for  it,  as 
we  noticed  the  barometer  falling  very  steadily.  From  two 
o'clock  until  five  there  was  a  fall  of  fully  three-tenths,  and 
it  did  not  rise  until  ten  minutes  to  eight,  when  it  kept 
going  steadily  up  until  half-past  ten,  and  then  the  water 
became  smoother.  We  made  everything  tight  during  the 
afternoon,  and  put  down  two  anchors  with  sixty  fathoms 
of  chain.  The  weather  was  at  its  worst  from  eight  till 
ten  and  the  force  of  the  wind  was  terrific.  At  times  the 
sea  ran  as  high  as  the  ship's  rail,  and  a  good  deal  of  water 
came  on  deck,  but  we  did  not  suffer  any  injury.  It  was 
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not  my  watch,  but  I  stayed  on  deck  until  twelve  o'clock. 
The  weather  was  frightfully  thick,  so  that  at  times  we 
could  not  see  the  forecastle  head.  The  Helene  Rickmers 
had  anchored  astern  of  us,  but  I  did  not  see  her  go.  When 
the  gale  commenced  we  lay  parallel  with  the  shore,  and 
then  swung  around  in  a  line  with  the  hatoba,  so  that  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  Rickmers  got  to  the  Camber. 
In  our  position  we  were  practically  holding  to  one  anchor, 
but  that  did  not  give  a  bit." 

An  officer  on  the  Helene  Rickmers  said  : — "  We  kept  up 
steam,  and  let  down  two  anchors  with  120  fathoms  of 
chain.  At  from  eight  till  nine  the  wind  was  awful.  All 
the  officers  were  on  deck,  seas  came  over  us,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  from  the  bridge  to  the  forecastle. 
Suddenly  we  felt  the  anchors  drag,  and  we  came  across  the 
bows  of  the  Oscarshal,  damaging  us  aft.  Then  we  drove 
in  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  we  fully  expected  to  smash  on 
to  the  sea-wall.  Finally  we  stuck  in  the  sand  here,  and 
the  vessel  lay  parallel  with  the  Bund,  afterwards  swinging 
around  to  her  present  position.  Tremendous  seas  broke 
clean  over  the  vessel,  carrying  away  the  gangway,  but 
otherwise  not  injuring  us.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  ship  is 
not  making  any  water.  I  never  in  my  life  experienced  such 
a  gale — the  wind  was  fearful.  We  came  from  Batoum  with 
a  cargo  of  kerosene,  which  we  had  discharged,  so  that  we 
rode  light." 
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THE     THEORY     OF    TYPHOONS. 

MANY  readers  are  without  doubt  fully  conversant  with 
the  law  of  storms,  but  there  are  others  who  have 
not  had  the  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  therewith,  and  I  trust  that  to  the  latter  class  the 
following  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.     It 
may  be   advisable  to  here  state  that  all  of  the  following 
matter  regarding  typhoons  only  applies  to  those  which  occur 
North  of  the  Equator,  and  more  especially  to  those  visiting 
Japan,  the  motions  of  all  circular  storms  being   entirely 
different  South  of  the  Equator. 

TYPHOONS. — Numerous  observations  have  taught  us  that 
the  body  of  wind  of  which  a  typhoon  consists  is  in  shape 
nearly  circular,  and  for  the  present  purpose  of  explanation 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  entirely  so.  The  diameter  of 
this  circle  has  been  found  to  vary  from  about  fifty  to  several 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  height  of  this  body  of  wind 
is  estimated  to  be  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  perpendicular 
height.  This  mass  of  wind,  or  typhoon,  has  two  different 
motions,  one  being  progressive  and  the  other  circular. 
When  a  typhoon  forms  near  the  Equator  its  progressive 
motion  is  first  towards  the  westward,  but  its  course  thereafter 
changes  gradually  to  northward  of  this,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Japan  its  course  has  generally  thus  been  changed  to 
some  direction  between  North  and  East.  This  progressive 
motion  may  be  taken  to  be  from  seven  to  twenty-four  miles 
per  hour.  While  the  typhoon  is  thus  moving  onward,  the 
whole  body  of  wind  within  its  circumference  is  whirling 
round  its  centre  at  a  velocity  of  from  fifty  to  perhaps  one 
hundred  miles  per  hour.  An  observer  standing  at  the 
centre  of  a  typhoon  would  most  likely  be  surrounded  by 
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a  calm  extending  probably  to  a  distance  of  from  one 
to  ten  miles  ;  but  if  he  moved  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  typhoon  he  would  upon  coming  within  the  wind 
circles  find  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  be  from  his 
right  towards  his  left,  or  in  other  words,  the  wind  would 
have  a  rotary  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Consequently  the  wind  must  be 
east  at  the  most  northern  margin  of  a  typhoon  and  west  at 
its  southern  margin.  In  like  manner  it  must  be  south  at  the 
most  eastern  margin  and  north  at  the  western,  and  it  follows 
that  the  wind  on  every  part  of  any  straight  line  drawn  from 
any  part  of  the  margin  to  the  storm's  centre  must  be  from  the 
same  direction  as  it  is  at  the  point  where  such  line  cuts  the 
margin.  It  also  follows  that  the  direction  of  wind  on  opposite 
semi- diameters  must  blow  from  opposite  directions.  The 
winds  outside  the  limits  of  typhoons  often  blow  in  a  direction 
pointing  more  or  less  towards  the  typhoon  centre  ;  this 
seem  to  be  mostly  the  case  in  front  and  rear  of  such  storms. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  motion  of  the  wind  within  the  body 
of  a  typhoon  is  circular  and  it  must  therefore  blow  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  during  its  circuit,  and  in  order  to  more 
fully  explain  from  which  direction  the  wind  blows  at  different 
places,  the  body  of  the  storm  may  be  divided  into  sections  by 
imaginary  diameters.  First  by  drawing  two  diameters  through 
the  body  of  the  storm,  one  in  a  direction  from  North  to 
South  and  the  other  from  West  to  East,  the  storm  is  divided 
into  four  quadrants,  called  the  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W.  and  N.W. 
quadrants,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  explanation  already  given 
it  will  be  found  that  the  wind  in  the  N.E.  quadrant  must 
always  be  from  between  East  and  South,  in  the  S.E. 
quadrant  between  South  and  West,  in  the  S.W.  quadrant 
between  West  and  North,  and  in  the  N.W.  quadrant  between 
North  and  East. 

Another  division  of  the  typhoon  is  made  by  drawing  a  line 
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(called  the  axis  line)  through  its  centre  representing  the  latter's 
path,  or  in  other  words  its  progressive  motion ;  this  divides 
the  storm  into  two  semi-circles,  named  the  right-hand  and 
left-hand  semi-circles,  according  as  they  are  to  the  right  or 
left-hand  of  an  observer  standing  on  this  axis  line,  behind  the 
typhoon,  and  looking  at  it  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is 
travelling.  As  the  paths  of  typhoons  do  not  always  lie  in  the 
same  direction  it  becomes  evident  that  the  axis  line  does  not 
always  cut  off  semi-circles  containing  the  same  winds.  For 
instance,  in  the  right-hand  semi-circle  of  a  typhoon  travelling 
to  the  North-east  the  winds  would  be  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
round  by  way  of  S.,  S.W.,  and  West,  while  in  the  left-hand 
semi-circle  the  winds  would  be  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  round  by 
way  of  E.,  N.E.,  and  North.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
typhoon  travelling  due  North,  the  winds  in  the  right-hand 
semi-circle  would  be  from  East  to  West,  by  way  of  South, 
and  in  the  left-hand  semi-circle  from  East  to  West  by  way  of 
North.  In  the  latter  case  the  wind  on  the  axis  line  would  be 
East  on  the  northern  side  of  the  centre  and  West  on  the 
southern  side  thereof.  The  number  of  compass  points 
through  which  the  wind  veers  at  any  place  over  which  the 
typhoon  passes  depends  therefore  upon  how  near  the  centre 
passes  to  such  a  place.  The  veering  of  the  wind  indicates 
at  once  whether  the  right  or  left-hand  semi-circle  is  passing 
over  a  place,  for  if  it  veers  from  its  initial  direction  towards 
the  right,  say  for  example  from  S.S.E.  to  South,  then  the 
right-hand  semi-circle  is  passing  over  the  place,  but  should  the 
wind  veer  to  the  left  or,  say  from  S.S.E.  to  S  E.,  then  the 
left-hand  semi-circle  is  passing  over.  The  barometer  falls 
generally  as  long  as  the  centre  of  a  typhoon  is  getting 
nearer,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 

The  foregoing  explanation  gives  the  principal  points 
connected  with  the  theory  as  to  the  motions  of  typhoons,  and 
understanding  this  much  the  reader  will  experience  no 
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difficulty  in  finding  the  direction  of  a  typhoon's  centre  as 
soon  as  he  is  within  its  limits ;  for  according  to  the  above 
explanation  the  wind  strikes  all  straight  lines,  joining  the 
centre  and  circumference  of  a  typhoon  at  right  angles,  and 
very  little  consideration  will  show  that,  such  being  the  case, 
if  he  faces  the  wind,  the  typhoon's  centre  must  be  eight 
points  to  the  right  of  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  For  example,  supposing  the  wind  to  be  S.S.E., 
then  facing  it  we  shall  know  that  the  centre  must  bear 
W.S.W. 

Now  to  apply  this  knowledge  of  a  typhoon's  motion  in  a 
more  practical  form  let  us  examine  the  observations  as  taken 
before  and  during  the  typhoon  on  the  nth  instant.  The 
E.N.E.  wind  blowing  at  Kobe  during  the  two  days  preceding 
the  typhoon  was  merely  a  disturbance  outside  of  its  limits. 
The  sudden  shift  of  wind,  however,  at  10.30  A.M.  on  the  I  ith, 
from  East  to  S.S.E.,  taken  together  with  its  fast  increasing 
force,  indicated  plainly  that  the  margin  of  the  typhoon  had 
reached  Kobe,  and  the  wind  being  S.S.E.,  showed  that  the 
centre  of  it  was  bearing  W.S.W.,  or  was  somewhere  in  the 
Inland  Sea.  The  wind  keeping  steady  from  the  S.S.E.  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  the  barometer  falling,  pointed  out  that 
we  were  on  the  axis  line,  and  that  the  typhoon's  centre  was 
coming  direct  towards  us,  travelling  E.N.E.  At  about  i  p  M. 
the  wind  commenced  to  veer  gradually  towards  S.  by  E. 
owing  to  the  typhoon's  course  being  changed  somewhat  to 
the  northward  of  its  former  direction,  and  thereby  causing  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  bearing  of  its  centre.  This 
clearly  informed  us  that  the  typhoon's  centre  would  pass 
northward  of  Kobe  and  that  therefore  only  a  portion  of  the 
storm's  right-hand  semi-circle  would  pass  over  Kobe,  and 
the  more  rapid  the  change  of  wind,  caused  as  already 
stated  by  the  change  of  bearing  of  the  typhoon's  centre,  the 
more  clearly  was  this  demonstrated. 
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With  the  given  explanation  the  reader  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  other  interesting  deductions.  To  aid 
him  in  this  I  suggest  that  he  supply  himself  with  a  circular 
piece  of  cardboard,  make  a  small  hole  in  its  centre,  and 
draw  across  this  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Mark  the  ends  of  the  diameters  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W. 
respectively.  Placing  this  card  before  him  on  a  table,  with 
that  part  of  its  diameter  marked  North  pointing  towards  the 
North,  and  imagining  a  body  of  wind  to  be  whirling  round 
the  centre,  but  limited  by  the  circumference  of  the  card,  he 
will  then  have  a  very  good  representation  of  a  typhoon, 
and  one  which  will  make  the  meaning  of  quadrants,  semi- 
circles, circular  motion,  etc.,  easily  understood.  To  re- 
present the  progressive  motion  of  a  typhoon  the  card  requires 
to  be  moved  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  storm  is 
travelling,  always  keeping  the  North  point  of  the  card 
pointing  towards  the  North,  and  still  supposing  the  wind  to 
be  whirling  round  the  centre  of  the  card. 

Having  already  taken  up  more  space  than  at  first  in- 
tended, I  am  obliged  to  conclude  this  letter,  reserving  for 
some  future  time  a  few  remarks  upon  how  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  portion  of  typhoons  when  at  sea. 

The  direction  in  which  the  centre  of  a  typhoon  is  pro- 
gressing may  be  found  approximately  by  facing  the  wind 
from  time  to  time  and  noting  the  change  in  the  bearing  of 
the  centre,  which  is  always  eight  points  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  observer. 

JOHN  J.  MAHLMANN. 
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LIST    OF    TYPHOONS    AT    KOBE    FROM 
1876    TO     1895. 


Date. 

Lowest 
Bar. 
Mercurial. 

Hauling  of  Wind. 

Greatest 
Force. 

it 

Sept.  uth,  1876   

29.68 

S.—  S.W.—  W.S.W. 

10 

„     i6th,     „       

29.10 

N.E.—  N.—  N.W. 

10 

Aug.  z6th,  1877    

29.67 

S  S.E.—  S.—  S.W. 

8 

Oct.  n-iath,  1877   ... 

2897 

E  N.E.—  N.—  N.W. 

8 

June  6-7th,  1880  

29-45 

E.—  S.—  S.W. 

8 

Aug.  26-271!!,  1880  ... 

29-I5 

E.—  N.E.—  N.W. 

9 

Oct  4th    1880 

20  in 

E     S     S  W 

10 

Aug   ist   1881           ... 

•<:y-ou 
20  An 

N     NE     N 

Sept.  i3th,  1881    

•*y-4y 
29.09 

do. 

10 

Aug.  5th    1882 

20  10 

E     S.E.     S.W. 

Sept.  i4th,   „    

^y-o^ 
29.58 

E.N.E.—  N.—  N.W. 

9 

Oct.  pth,  1883  

7    *J 

2Q.  12 

do. 

s 

10 

1  4th. 

y 
29.60 

E.N.E.     N.E      N. 

IO 

Aug.  1  2-  r  3th,  1884  ... 

29-53 

E.—  N—  N.W. 

10 

„     25-26111,     „      ... 

29.28 

S.E.—  S.—  S.W. 

II 

Sept.  i4-i5th,     „      ... 

29.52 

E.—  N.E.  -N.  N.W. 

— 

„     iy-i8th,    „      ... 

29.49 

E.—  S.E.—  S.W. 

— 

July  ist   1885 

28.96 

E.-.-NE.     N. 

IO 

Sept.  lo-nth,  1886... 

29.60 

8 

„     24th,           „     ... 

29.42 

N.E.—  N.N.E.—  N. 

8 

Nov.  i  gth,           „     ... 

29.40 

N.E.—  N.—  N.N.W. 

10 

July  23rd,  1888     

29  14 

E.—  S.—  W.S.W. 

10 

Aug.  30-3  ist,  1888   ... 

28  90 

E.N.E.—  N.—  N.W. 

II 

Nov.  2O-2ISt,        „ 

29.38 

do. 

10 

Aug.  igth,  1889    

29-35 

E.—  S.—  S.W. 

IO 

Sept.  nth,     „       

28.94 

E.—  N.—  N.W. 

II 

„     i6th,  1890    

29.76 

E.—  N.E.  -N.N.W. 

8 

Oct  6th,        „       

29-45 

E.—  N.-N.W. 

10 

Aug.  i6th,  1891    

29-37 

E.—  S.—  S.W. 

10 

Sent.  1  4th. 

i>o.c6 

S.S.E.—  S.S.W.—  W. 

8 

***»j**t  Af.i*i,     „       ...... 
„    3°th,     „       

myy** 

29.30 

E.-N.E.—  N.N.W. 

10 

„     i3th,  1892    

28.90 

N.E.—  N.—  N.W. 

10 

Aug.  1  7-1  8th,  1893  ... 

29.50 

do. 

9 

Sept.  nth,  1894    

29.60 

S.E.—  S.W. 

10 

July  24-25th.  1895    — 

29.70 

E.—  S.—  W.S.W. 

9 

Sept.  8th,  1895  

29.58 

S.     S.W.     W. 

TO 

SCALE  OF  FORCE=O  TO  12. 
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TYPHOON     AT     YOKOHAMA     ON    THE 
9TH     SEPTEMBER,     1897. 

\7OKOHAMA  is  rarely  visited  by  typhoons,  and  herein 
is  more  fortunate  than  her  sister  ports  of  Kobe  and 
Nagasaki.  But  occasionally  she  gets  a  blow  that  is 
not  soon  forgotten.  Once  in  winter,  under  the  influence  of 
a  north-easter,  the  Oceanic  dragged  her  anchors,  and  in 
1883  a  storm  did  some  damage,  while  in  1874  the  store- 
ship  Emelie  and  H.B.M.S.  Thalia  also  dragged  their 
anchors,  but  the  accompanying  damage  was  slight.  The 
blow  of  the  morning  of  September  9th,  1 897,  however,  is 
likely  to  be  long  memorable.  It  will  at  any  rate  find  a 
permanent  record  in  the  annals  of  the  German  navy,  and  it 
will  be  regretfully  perpetuated  in  the  memories  of  the 
members  of  the  Mosquito  Yacht  Club.  The  summer  itself 
had  been  very  unusual,  the  days  of  great  heat  being  exceed- 
ingly few,  and  those  of  humidity  and  comparatively  cool  of 
frequent  occurrence.  On  the  6th  the  weather  broke  and 
rain  fell  freely.  It  remained  unsettled  until  the  8th,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  as  murky  as  a  London  particular,  and 
the  rain  poured  in  torrents.  At  mid-day  there  was  a  short, 
sharp  shock  of  earthquake,  and  at  midnight,  and  for  an  hour 
before,  a  violent  thunderstorm.  But  there  was  no  wind, 
and  at  one  o'clock  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  air  was  dark 
and  sultry  like  that  of  an  overmoist  hot-house.  At  two 
o'clock  the  wind  had  risen,  blowing  from  the  south-east,  and 
veering  afterwards  to  the  south  blew  with  steady  but  ever- 
increasing  force.  At  4  o'clock  the  wind  became  gusty,  and 
after  that  for  the  majority  of  residents  on  the  Bluff  or  in  the 
Settlement  sleep  was  a  matter  of  impossibility.  Some  of 
the  gusts  shook  the  dwellings  with  fearful  violence;  trees 
were  snapped  off  short,  and  tiles  and  chimney-pots  were 
hurling  through  the  air  at  terrific  speed.  One  tile,  striking 
a  tree,  inflicted  a  deep  gash.  Meantime,  yachtsmen,  and 
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there  are  many  in  Yokohama,  became  alarmed,  and  a 
number,  at  great  risk,  went  down  to  the  Settlement.  Huge 
waves  were  dashing  up  the  Creek,  and  the  sea  was  obscured 
by  blinding  spray.  At  5  A.M.  several  yachts  capsized. 
The  barque  Selkirkshire  and  the  ship  Cromarty shire  drove 
and  fouled  each  other  near,  or  on,  the  Western  breakwater. 
The  ship  Glenricht  was  driven  from  her  anchors  and 
stranded  near  the  north  breakwater,  as  also  was  the 
Lonsdale.  Both  had  their  cables  out  nearly  to  the  end. 
The  ships  are  light.  The  German  cruiser  Irene  stranded 
broadside  on  near  the  Glenricht,  but  it  is  hoped  to  get  her 
off  after  discharging  ammunition  and  coals.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  high  tide.  The  Blue  Funnel  steamer  Patroclus 
drove  away  with  the  P.  &  O.  buoy  and  brought  up  close  to 
the  Irene  with  both  her  own  anchors  out.  Five  yachts 
capsized  and  sank,  and  about  35  lighters  with  cargo, 
almost  all  local  coast  cargo,  per  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
sank,  and  their  cargoes  were  lost.  A  steam  launch  from 
one  of  the  German  men-of-war  and  two  boats  were  driven 
over  the  east  breakwater.  By  seven  o'clock  the  worst  of 
the  storm  was  over,  and  by  eight  o'clock  it  was  almost 
smooth  water  in  the  harbour.  During  the  gale  the  baro- 
meter, we  understand,  went  as  low  as  29.02.  Messrs.  Favre- 
Brandt  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  table 
showing  the  variations  of  temperature  and  of  pressure.  It 
will  be  noted  the  fluctuations  of  the  thermometer  were  just 
as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  barometer : — 

Sept.  8th,  Noon     Bar.  2997  Ther.  71.3 

„     6p.m 2990      „      71.1 


Midnight 
9th,   2  a.m.    .. 
>,     3 

„     4 
„     6 

»    7 
8 


29  80  „  70.3 

29.68  „  71.6 

29  56  „  — 

29.41  „  74  8 

2905  „  71.6 

29-37  »  — 

29.56  „  72.5 
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The  loss  of  the  Aborigine  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  Mosquito  Yacht  Club  who  do  not  own  yachts  of 
their  own.  Although  she  had  two  anchors  out  and  was 
well  moored,  she  drifted  right  across  the  harbour,  and 
presumably,  after  colliding  with  a  sailing  vessel,  struck  the 
north  breakwater  a  hundred  yards  from  the  red  lighthouse. 
She  was  found  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Campbell  and  F.  J.  Hall 
with  her  hull  on  one  side  of  the  breakwater  and  her  spars 
and  sails  and  a  portion  of  her  deck  on  the  other.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  struck  bow  on,  as  the  masts  were  found  on 
the  other  side  joined  by  the  tackle.  The  portions  recovered 
were  the  masts,  boom,  sails,  and  the  forward  deck,  which 
was  ripped  clean  out  of  her.  The  Sodeska  drifted,  but  was 
secured  by  one  of  the  German  men-of-war  and  rode  out  the 
gale  uninjured,  while  the  Abunai,  after  dragging  her  moor- 
ings for  200  yards,  was  also  unhurt. — -Japan  Gazette. 

The  N.Y.K.  steamer  Yamaguchi  Maru,  Capt.  A.  E. 
Moses,  which  arrived  this  morning  from  Seattle,  experienced 
Thursday's  storm  off  Cape  Inuboye.  She  reports : — Left 
Seattle  at  8.00  P.M.  on  Monday,  Aug.  23rd.  Experienced 
light  to  moderate  winds  and  occasional  fogs  to  Kinkasan, 
which  was  passed  at  2.40  P.M.  on  the  8th.  From  thence  to 
Inuboye  Saki,  increasing  breeze  and  sea  from  S  S.E.,  with 
threatening  appearance.  Off  Inuboye  wind  had  increased 
to  a  terrific  gale,  with  very  high  sea,  damaging  two  life- 
boats. The  gale  continued  to  noon  on  the  9th,  with  the 
wind  gradually  working  into  the  westward.  From  noon 
the  gale  and  sea  abated,  and  at  4.00-  P.M.  had  fine  clear 
weather  and  moderate  sea.  Thence  to  port  fine  weather, 
arriving  at  2.40  A.M.  this  morning. 

The  telegram  from  Chiba  published  in  Friday's  issue  of 
the  Japan  Mail,  reporting  the  wreck  of  an  American  sailing 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Boshu,  is  now  known  to  have  referred 
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to  the  Norwegian  barque  Alette,  1,306  tons,  which  left 
Vancouver  for  Yokohama,  timber  laden,  on  the  3rd  of  July 
last.  Late  on  Thursday  night  the  Consul  for  Norway  and 
Sweden  at  this  port,  Mr.  J.  H.  de  Reus,  received  a  Japanese 
telegram  informing  him  that  the  Alette  was  stranded  near 
Tatehama,  on  the  northern  point  of  Tateyama  Bay,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Tokyo,  that  ten  of  the  crew  had  been 
drowned  and  assistance  was  urgently  wanted.  Mr.  Reus, 
Captain  Carst,  Surveyor  for  Veritas,  Captain  Weston,  Mr. 
Laffin,  Doctors  Eldridge  and  Munro,  and  a  representative  of 
Messrs.  Frazar  &  Co.,  consignees  of  the  Alette's  cargo,  started 
for  the  scene  of  the  disaster  before  4  p.m.  on  Friday 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Co.'s  steam-tug  Spindrift,  in  charge 
of  Captain  Pope.  The  tug  arrived  back  in  Yokohama  about 
6  o'clock  this  morning,  bringing  with  them  the  Captain,  the 
second  mate  and  three  seamen  of  the  Alette,  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  ten  men,  having  lost  their  lives.  When  the  party  of 
succour  reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  they  found  nothing 
of  the  vessel  but  a  lot  of  wreckage,  but  as  all  the  members 
of  the  expedition  naturally  require  a  little  rest  after  their 
labours,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  particulars  of  the 
wreck  up  to  the  present.  The  surviving  members  of  the 
crew  after  arrival  at  Yokohama  were  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  General  Hospital,  all  being  more  or  less  hurt  and  ex- 
hausted. The  Alette  was  a  Norwegian  barque  of  1,306 
tons,  built  in  1 879,  and  owned  by  J.  Gullichsen.  She  left 
Vancouver,  consigned  to  Messrs.  Frazar  &  Co.,  with  about 
800,000  feet  of  lumber.  Whether  or  not  any  portion  of  the 
cargo  can  be  salved,  is  not  yet  known. — -Japan  Mail. 
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THE    TYPHOON    AT    YOKOHAMA     ON    THE 
IST     OCTOBER,     1917. 

HP  HIS  typhoon  is  said  to  have  been  the  severest  and 
•A.  most  destructive  one  experienced  in  the  whole  of 
Japan.  Those  of  1 877  and  1902,  which  till  then  were  thought 
to  have  been  the  most  violent  in  the  annals  of  Japan,  were 
weak  in  comparison  with  it.  The  great  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property  by  this  storm  is  appalling  and  almost 
unbelievable.  According  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the 
casualties  throughout  Japan  were  1,981,  namely  725 
persons  killed,  902  severely  injured,  and  354  missing.  The 
number  of  houses  completely  or  partially  destroyed  or 
carried  away  by  floods  amounted  to  36,495,  while  in  addition* 
thereto  the  number  of  houses  flooded  reached  1 8 1 ,495 .  The 
number  of  ships  or  boats  that  were  sunk  or  carried  away  to 
sea  was  put  at  1,747.  This  enormous  loss  was  principally 
due  to  the  very  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  three  days 
preceding  the  typhoon,  and  the  high  tidal  waves  accom- 
panying the  same,  thus  causing  very  extensive  inundations, 
together  with  the  very  extraordinary  velocity  of  the  wind,, 
which  was  registered  at  the  Tokyo  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory  as  being  75  miles  per  hour ;  but  was  probably 
much  greater  during  the  heaviest  squalls.  To  give  some 
slight  idea  as  to  the  force  of  wind  I  may  here  mention 
that  several  sound  trees  of  about  1 5  inches  in  diameter  were 
riven  asunder,  and  that  the  whole  roof  and  sides  of  a 
Japanese  house  were  carried  through  the  air  over  the  roofs 
of  other  houses  and  then  over  the  top  of  high  trees  and 
landed  up  against  the  verandah  of  my  house,  some  300  yards 
from  its  original  position. 
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It  seems  most  probable  that  this  typhoon,  like  many 
others  which  visit  Japan,  had  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  Caroline  Group  of  Islands, 
some  10°  north  of  the  Equator,  and  having  thence  travelled 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  some  time  it  gradually  changed 
its  progressive  motion  towards  N.W.,  travelling  at  a  slow  rate 
until  some  300  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Luzon,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  located  on  the  23rd  of  September. 
From  thence  it  must  have  changed  its  course  gradually  to 
about  N.  by  E.,  travelling  only  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  as  it  did  not  reach  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Loochoo  Group  until  the  2/th  September.  After  having 
reached  thus  far,  its  progressive  motion  was  changed  to  the 
north-eastward  and  somewhat  increased.  The  Tokyo 
Central  Meteorological  Observatory  issued  a  notice  on  the 
29th  that  the  typhoon  had  reached  the  Loochoo  Islands  at 
€  A  M.  on  that  day  in  Lat.  28°  N.,  Long.  129°  E.;  Bar.  28.74. 
The  same  Observatory  gave  the  location  of  the  storm  as 
being  about  200  miles  south  of  Tosa,  Shikoku,  at  6  A.M. 
on  the  3Oth.,  which  showed  that  it  had  still  travelled  north- 
eastward since  the  preceding  day ;  but  had  increased  its 
rate  of  progress  to  about  13  miles  per  hour.  At  6  P.M.  on 
the  3Oth  the  centre  of  the  typhoon  was  about  75  miles 
southward  of  Cape  Ushio,  in  Wakayama  Prefecture,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  still  travelling  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion and  that  it  had  increased  its  progressive  motion  to  1 5 
miles  an  hour  since  that  morning.  At  midnight  on  the  3Oth 
the  centre  passed  over  Shidzuoka  and  Fuji-yama,  its  pro- 
gressive motion  being  still  north-eastward  ;  but  its  rate  had 
been  increased  to  about  24  miles  an  hour.  This  direction  of 
its  progressive  motion  and  rate  per  hour  was  maintained 
with  but  slight  variations  until  the  storm  passed  away  from 
the  main  island  of  Japan  in  the  north,  across  the  Tsugaru 
Strait,  to  the  island  of  Yezo.  Having  reached  Yezo,  its  force 
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gradually  diminished  and  the  storm  eventually  branched  off 
into  the  Pacific  when  somewhere  near  the  Kurile  Islands. 

At  Yokohama. — The  Tokyo  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory  issued  a  warning  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
3Oth  of  September  that  the  typhoon  would  pass  over  Yoko- 
hama and  Tokyo  during  the  following  night ;  and  as 
already  stated,  the  vortex  of  it  passed  over  Shidzuoka 
at  midnight.  As  the  margin  of  the  N.E.  quadrant 
of  the  typhoon  struck  Yokohama  about  the  same  time  as 
its  vortex  passed  over  Shidzuoka,  and  as  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  is  something  like  80  statute  miles,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  storm's  diameter  was  only  between 
160  to  200  miles  in  length.  This,  however,  for  reasons 
easily  understandable,  can  only  be  considered  a  very  rough 
estimate. 

The  wind  at  Yokohama  had  been  blowing  fairly  steady 
and  strong  from  the  N.E.  for  about  24  hours  before  the 
storm  reached  Yokohama,  i.e.  it  was  blowing  towards  the 
S.W.,  where  the  storm  was  then  raging  ;  but  about  midnight 
of  the  3<Dth  September  it  hauled  to  due  East,  and  was  about 
S.S.E.  at  1.30  A.M.  on  the  ist  October,  from  which  time 
until  3.30  A.M.  it  hauled  gradually  to  S.W.  by  way  of  South. 
The  greatest  velocity,  namely  75  miles  an  hour,  seemed  to 
have  been  attained  at  3  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  storm's 
centre  must  have  been  at  its  nearest  distance  from  Yoko- 
hama, bearing  then  about  N.N.W.  distant  probably  30 
miles.  At  3.30  my  barometer  stood  at  its  lowest,  viz.  28.10 
inches,  the  wind  then  blowing  as  hard  as  ever ;  but  shortly 
thereafter  it  subsided,  and  the  rain  which  had  till  then  come 
down  in  torrents  ceased  gradually.  At  5.00  A.M.  the 
weather  had  cleared  ;  but  the  wind  still  blew  about  half  a 
gale  from  the  S.W.  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  storm 
was  receding,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  following 
day. 
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Of  all  the  frightful  noises  I  ever  heard,  those  made 
between  the  hours  of  0.30  and  3.30  A.M.  beat  them  all. 
The  rumpus  on  board  of  a  ship  at  sea  in  a  typhoon  is  bad 
enough,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  that  experienced 
during  those  three  hours.  What  with  the  constant  howling 
and  whistling  of  the  terrible  blasts  of  wind,  the  snapping  of 
trees  and  branches,  the  cracking  of  window  panes,  thecreak- 
ing  of  the  frames  of  the  house,  the  thumps  produced  by  tiles 
and  other  objects  hurled  against  the  sides  of  the  house,  the 
clattering  of  rain-pipes,  rain-gutters  and  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  torn  from  their  fastenings,  and  driven  along  the  roads,  and 
finally  the  swash  of  the  sheets  of  rain  as  they  fell  on  the  roof 
or  were  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  house ;  it  only 
required  thunder,  lightning  and  an  earthquake  to  make  one 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  Yokohama  was  at  hand, 
provided  that  peals  of  thunder  could  have  been  heard 
among  this  racket  or  an  earthquake  felt  while  the  house 
was  being  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  by  the  typhoon. 

On  venturing  out  at  daybreak,  when  the  danger  of 
being  killed  or  injured  by  tiles  or  other  missiles  had  passed, 
I  expected  to  find  that  many  houses  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  but  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not  quite  as  bad 
as  that,  although  nearly  every  house  had  suffered  more  or 
less  severe  damage.  Some  were  partly  roofless  and  others 
had  been  stripped  of  all  tiles,  while  several  had  lost  a 
part  of  their  sides.  The  storm  had  played  great  havoc  with 
the  windows  of  many  houses,  with  the  result  that  all  paper 
had  been  stripped  from  walls  and  ceilings,  pictures  torn 
from  the  walls,  and  carpets  and  other  furniture  soaked  and 
spoiled  by  rain.  Verandahs  in  several  cases  had  been  torn 
away  from  the  main  buildings.  Trees  had  done  much 
damage  by  falling  on  roofs.  Many  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  were  uprooted  and  laid  flat,  in  many 
instances  at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  they  had 
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stood.  Miles  of  fencing  had  been  destroyed.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  posts,,  and  flagstaff's  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions.  The  roads  were  strewn  with  Broken  trees 
and  branches,  chimney-pots  and  tiles ;  some  of  the 
latter  buried  several  inches  into  the  hard  road.  A  tidal 
wave  had  inundated  the  low-lying  ground  of  China-town 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  at  many  places,  thus  doing  much 
damage  to  merchandize  stored  in  warehouses,  as  also 
to  the  belongings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  This 
district  was  impassable  for  about  24  hours.  After  the  water 
had  been  drained  off,  the  pumps  of  the  Fire  Brigade  were 
set  to  work  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  cellars  that 
had  been  flooded.  A  tidal  wave  at  Honmoku  carried 
away  six  houses,  totally  destroyed  40  others,  and 
flooded  about  200,  while  another  30  were  otherwise 
damaged.  The  same  tidal  wave  also  did  much  damage  to 
the  sea-wall  at  Yokohama  and  to  the  property  of  the 
Yokohama  Amateur  Rowing  Club.  The  loss  to  the  Club 
alone,  apart  from  that  of  individual  members,  was  very 
great.  Huge  boulders  were  thrown  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  breaking  in  the  doors  and  doing  great 
damage.  The  dinghies  owned  by  the  members  of  the 
Yacht  Club  were  washed  right  up  into  the  shed  and  were 
damaged  beyond  repair. 

The  fine  yacht  Elsa,  owned  by  Mr.  Clarence  Griffin, 
and  the  Sea  Bird,  owned  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Crohn,  lying  in  the 
harbour,  were  sunk  during  the  storm,  and  on  being  raised 
were  found  to  have  large  holes  in  their  sides,  indicating 
that  other  craft  had  drifted  on  to  them. 

After  the  typhoon  a  foreign  young  lady  came  into 
town  carrying  all  her  possessions  in  the  clothes  in  which 
she  stood,  her  residence  having  been  swept  clean  by  the 
typhoon,  and  she  having  thus  lost  everything. 

Many  gruesome  sights  were  met  with  after  the  storm. 
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For  instance  :  on  the  day  after  it  had  passed  it  was  reported 
from  Chiba  that  the  dead  bodies  of  flood  victims  were  lying 
in  heaps  on  the  Samukawa  beach,  and  wild  dogs  were 
gathering  round  them.  Todaijima  (Island),  off  Urayasu, 
Chiba,  which  contained  a  population  of  more  than  300,  was 
washed  away,  and,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  erased  from  the 
map  of  the  province.  There  all  the  houses  were  destroyed, 
together  with  theif  inhabitants. 

A  dispatch  from  Tateyama  contained  the  somewhat 
doubtful  statement  that  a  huge  rice-field  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  village  of  Kambe,  Boshu,  was 
converted  into  a  pond  of  muddy  sea- water,  in  which  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  found,  after  the  storm,  six 
whales,  all  of  which  measured  more  than  twenty  feet. 

For  full  details  regarding  the  damage  done  by  this 
typhoon  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Japan  Weekly  Gazette 
of  October  the  5th,  1917,  "from  which  I  have,  by  courteous 
permission,  abstracted  some  of  the  above-mentioned  items. 

JOHN  J.  MAHLMANN. 
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A  LETTER*  TO  A  FRIEND,  DESCRIBING  A  TRIP 
ON    THE    CONTINENT    OF    EUROPE,    FROM 
GENEVA     THROUGH     GERMAN,    AUSTRIAN 
AND     ITALIAN     CITIES,     AND      BACK     TO 
GENEVA. 

DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  sending  me  the 
Japan  Weekly  Gazette  so  regularly  since  my  departure  from 
Yokohama  on  the  I5th  March  last;  all  of  which  have  come 
to  hand,  excepting  one  copy,  which  went  astray  either  at 
Paris  or  London.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  kept  in  touch  with 
Japan,  where  the  greater  and  best  part  of  my  life  has  been 
most  happily  spent,  among  people  whom  I  like,  and  where  I 
have  so  many  real  friends  and  pleasant  companions.  The 
receipt  of  the  Japan  Weekly  Gazette  is  quite  a  treat,  and 
every  item  therein  is  read  with  the  greatest  of  interest. 
Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  paragraph,  stating  that  Mr. 
McCormick,  late,  and  for  many  years,  chief  engineer  in  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  intended  to  join  me  at  Geneva  on 
my  travels  through  Europe.  Well,  that  was  according  to 
pre-arrangement  made  in  Japan,  which  has  been  carried 
out  to  our  mutual  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  throughout 
our  trip,  now  completed.  As  Mr.  McCormick's  numerous 
friends  and  also  my  friends  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East 
generally  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  him  and  myself, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  a  few  notes  on  our 
travels. 

*This  letter,  which  may  be  of  some  interest,  having  been  mislaid,  was 
not  discovered  until  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  this  work. 
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Mr.  McCormick  left  New  York  on  the  3<Dth  August  via 
Havre  and  Paris  for  Geneva  (Havre  to  Paris  132  miles,  Paris 
to  Geneva  388  miles).  I  was  staying  at  Geneva  at  the  time, 
anxiously  longing  for  his  company,  as  I  felt  very  lonely  just 
then  on  account  of  having  only  recently  parted  from  my 
daughter,  who  entered  the  "  Villa  Brillantmont,"  a  Girls' 
School  at  Lausanne,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  her  educa- 
tion. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  said  school  was 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Davies,  English  chaplain 
at  Lausanne,  as  being  the  best  school  in  that  town,  and  as 
the  matter  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  parents  in 
Japan  I  enclose  the  school's  prospectus  and  curriculum  for 
such  use  as  you  may  deem  fitting. 

FASCINATED    BY    GENEVA. 

To  continue,  "  Mac,"  as  he  is  generally  called  among 
his  intimate  friends  in  Japan,  turned  up  safe  and  sound  at 
Geneva  on  the  Qth  September,  and  I  took  charge  of  him  at 
the  railway  station.  Having  fallen  under  the  charms  of 
Geneva  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  we,  like  most 
tourists,  remained  there  longer  than  anticipated  ;  but  never- 
theless enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  stay.  What  with 
excursions  about  the  Lake  to  Lausanne,  Montreux,  and  the 
mountains  about  the  Lake,  together  with  the  sights  about 
Geneva  itself,  the  twelve  days  we  spent  there  together 
seemed  to  fly.  It  seems  to  me  that  Geneva  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  places  in  Switzerland,  and  I  like  it  better  than 
Zurich  and  Lucerne.  The  mountains  surrounding  Geneva 
and  Lake  Leman,  over  which  the  grand  Mont  Blanc 
(15,730  feet)  towers  at  a  distance  of  45  miles,  although  not 
awe-inspiring,  are  most  pleasing  to  the  senses,  and  exert  a 
charm  not  easily  broken.  Snow-clad  Mont  Blanc  at  sunset 
is  a  sight  which  one  can  never  forget.  Lake  Leman  alone 
repays  a  visit  to  Geneva.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  about 
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50  miles  in  length,  and  at  Lausanne  it  is  8  miles  in  width. 
Its  colour  is  a  beautiful  blue.  Steamers  of  considerable 
size,  and  with  all  modern  improvements,  ply  from  end  to 
end,  calling  at  the  different  towns  on  both  sides.  The  town 
of  Geneva  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  its  people  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  tourists.  It  being 
about  1,200  ft.  above  sea-level,  its  air  is  pure  and  bracing. 
The  water  is  considered  the  best  in  Europe.  During  our 
stay  in  Geneva  we  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
late  Mr.  Johnstone's  family.  We  found  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Johnstone,  as  also  Gladys  and  Douglas,  in  robust  health, 
the  two  younger  members  having  grown  very  much,  and 
both  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  education. 

We,  "two  innocents  abroad,"  left  Geneva  on  the  2 1st 
September  for  Wiesbaden  (380  miles).  The  railway  line 
runs  through  a  most  fertile  country,  and  the  grape-vine  was 
in  evidence  everywhere.  The  fourteen  hours'  ride  in  the 
train  passed  very  swiftly,  for  Mac  was  wound  up  and  talked 
all  the  way  without  ceasing.  We  should  certainly  have 
passed  Wiesbaden  if  it  had  not  been  the  terminus,  as  we 
were  both  too  interested  to  notice  having  arrived  at  our 
journey's  end,  and  that  every  one  had  left  the  cars.  Mac 
was  still  far  from  being  run  down. 

AT    WIESBADEN. 

A  few  pleasant  days  were  spent  in  Wiesbaden.  The 
town  is  laid  out  very  nicely ;  it  has  fine  wide  streets  and 
sidewalks,  which  make  walking  about  the  town  a  real 
pleasure.  The  shops  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
Paris.  There  is  a  pretty  park  within  the  town,  and  some 
very  extensive  forests  just  outside,  where  parties  go  on 
picnics  and  for  quiet  walks.  What  strikes  one  at  Wiesbaden 
is  the  great  number  of  fat  men  and  women  seen  walking 
about  many  of  the  gardens  of  the  hotels,  each  carrying  a 
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jug  containing  hot  mineral  water,  which  they  sip.  They 
seem  so  much  in  earnest,  and  so  sanguine  about  the  effect, 
that  one  cannot  help  looking  about  for  some  thin  people 
among  them  ;  but  one  looks  in  vain.  It  is  said  that  there 
Is  a  special  rock-salt  spring  for  each  disease  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  number  of  invalids 
that  flock  to  Wiesbaden  to  be  cured.  The  residents  them- 
selves, both  men  and  women,  look  strong  and  have  a  fine 
healthy  complexion. 

"MAC'S"   BEAUTY  STATISTICS. 

Mac  says  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  pretty, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  more  than  pretty,  and  that  outside 
of  Yokohama  he  never  saw  such  beauty  before.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  such  matters,  and  I  must 
take  his  word  for  it. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  COLOGNE. 

We  left  Wiesbaden  for  Cologne  (no  miles)  on  the  2 5th 
September  by  steamer,  embarking  at  Biebrich  at  10  A.M., 
and  reached  Cologne  at  10  P.M.,  having  called  at  thirty 
stations  on  our  way.  The  weather  being  fine,  we  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  our  trip  like  two  boys  out  of  school.  Mac 
started  to  sing,  and  quoted  poetry  about  "  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine,"  the  "Mousetower"  and  the  "  Lurlei  Rock,"  until 
I  told  him  that  he  was  not  a  good  singer  and  not  built  for 
quoting  poetry.  There  was,  however,  an  excuse  for  Mac's 
hilarity,  as  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  down  the  Rhine  can  only 
be  excelled  by  one  through  fairy-land  that  we  have  read 
about  We  had  a  continuous  and  ever-changing  panoramic 
view  of  towns  and  villages,  picturesquely  nestling  among 
trees  at  the  foot  or  side  of  hills  and  mountains.  We  saw 
and  admired  the  numerous  ruins  of  towers  and  castles, 
some  of  which  are  standing  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
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Romans  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  We  noticed,  among 
others,  the  castles  Stolzenfels,  Drachenburg  and  Drachenfels 
with  its  cog-wheel  railway.  Castle  Stolzenfels  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  German  Emperor,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Frederick 
William  IV.  on  the  foundations  of  the  castle  built  in  1254. 
On  passing  Bonn,  the  birthplace  of  Beethhoven,  we  noticed 
its  Minster  built  in  the  I2th  century.  Everything  one  sees 
on  either  side  of  the  Rhine  is  most  picturesque,  and  the 
impression  left  on  both  of  us  will  be  everlasting. 

COLOGNE. 

We  remained  at  Cologne  three  days ;  but  did  not  like 
the  place  very  much,  although  it  has  much  to  boast  of. 
Among  other  things  well  worth  seeing  there  is  the  gigantic 
and  world-famous  cathedral,  which  covers  an  area  of  over 
62,000  sq.  ft.,  and  two  of  its  majestic  towers  reach  to  a 
height  of  520  feet.  It  is  said  that  the  building  thereof  was 
commenced  in  1248  and  finished  in  1880.  To  us  it  seemed 
that  it  was  not  quite  finished  yet.  Cologne  has  also  its  new 
and  splendid  Hohenzollern  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Further- 
more, its  people  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
foundation  of  their  town  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Empress  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  is 
named  as  the  foundress  of  the  city. 

HAMBURG. 

We  left  Cologne  on  the  2/th  September  for  Hamburg, 
via  Diisseldorf,  Miinster  and  Bremen  (287  miles),  through  a 
country  well  cultivated  ;  but  otherwise  uninteresting.  From 
Hamburg  we  made  enjoyable  excursions  down  the  river 
Elbe.  Hamburg  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  very  go-a-head  and 
busy  place,  full  of  bustle  and  struggle  to  make  the  almighty 
dollar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  gay  town  when 
the  day's  work  is  over.  The  people  come  home  rather  late. 
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some  say  early,  from  the  various  places  of  amusements ;  yet 
we  never  saw  any  rowdyism  nor  drunkenness.  Everybody 
seemed  of  good  behaviour,  and  all  things  are  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  many  places  of  amusement,  many  good 
museums,  parks,  statues  and  two  zoological  gardens,  one 
of  which  is  the  famous  "  Hagenback's  Thier  Garten." 
There  is  also  an  extensive  and  beautifully-laid-out  ceme- 
tery, of  which  the  Hamburgers  are  quite  proud,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  it  is  the  calm  and  peaceful  haven  which 
they  will  have  to  enter  when  their  final  day's  work  is  over. 
We  liked  Hamburg  very  much. 

BERLIN. 

After  spending  nine  fully-occupied  days  in  Hamburg 
we  went  to  Berlin  (178  miles).  We  have  concluded  that 
the  city  of  Berlin  is  the  best  that  we  have  visited  during 
our  travels.  It  has  the  widest  and  best-kept  streets.  Unter 
den  Linden  is  probably  1 20  feet  wide,  and  has  an  avenue  of 
trees  in  its  centre  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
grandest  shops  being  therein,  it  is  mostly  crowded.  Many 
of  the  other  streets  seem  miles  in  length,  very  wide,  and 
have  a  row  of  large  trees  on  each  side.  The  effect  caused 
by  looking  along  these  perfectly  straight  streets  is  superb. 
The  parks  of  Berlin  are  also  very  grand.  They  are  just 
teeming  with  fine  statues.  I  believe  that  we  have  seen  all 
the  Emperors  and  Kings  that  ever  reigned  over  Germany, 
as  well  as  all  the  Empresses,  Queens,  Princes,  Dukes, 
Generals,  Bishops,  Poets,  Painters,  etc.,  that  ever  existed  in 
that  country.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  of 
pleasing  architecture,  so  are  all  the  magnificent  Government 
buildings.  All  things  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  a 
solid  basis.  We  admired  the  Emperor's  Palace  and  the 
Cathedral  and  Museums  in  its  neighbourhood  very  much. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  structure  and  looks  bright 
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within.  Dungeon-like  darkness  and  dampness  do  not  reign 
therein,  as  they  do  in  so  many  other  Cathedrals  that  we 
have  visited.  While  at  Berlin,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Master 
Willie  Kildoyle,  and,  instead  of  finding  him  a  little  boy,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  fine  tall  young  lad  of  5  ft.  10  inches  in 
height.  He  looked  bright  and  intelligent,  and  does  not 
seem  to  think  as  much  of  music  as  he  used  to ;  but  has 
taken  up  engineering.  He  will  no  doubt  make  his  mark  in 
the  future. 

IMPRESSIONS   OF    DRESDEN. 

We  tore  ourselves  away  from  Berlin  on  the  nth  October 
and  made  for  Dresden  (134  miles),  which  proved  to  be  a 
very  old  city  full  of  interest ;  but  of  the  ware  for  which  it  is 
famous  we  saw  but  little.  There  was  an  intei^iational  ex- 
hibition still  in  full  swing  while  we  were  there,  which  we 
much  enjoyed  until  we  came  to  the  section  that  showed  all 
the  different  diseases  that  mankind  is  heir  to  from  the  cradle, 
and  even  before  that  time,  until  the  grave.  I  was  just 
getting  interested  in  the  beautiful  microbes,  some  so  small 
that  it  required  a  powerful  microscope  to  see  them,  others 
as  large  as  a  decent-sized  caterpillar,  when  I  heard  Mac 
saying  "  Look  here,  I  did  not  come  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  see  skulls  and  skeletons,  and  as  for  these  microbes 
I  can  feel  the  cussed  things  crawling  all  over  and  inside  of 
me."  With  that  he  fled.  I  had  to  follow,  for  Mac  is  not 
safe  when  alone,  and  so  we  missed  the  greater  and  best 
part  of  the  exhibition. 

VIENNA   SOMEWHAT    DISAPPOINTING. 

Our  next  move  was  made  to  Vienna  (272  miles),  passing 
on  our  way  here  and  there  through  some  nice  scenery, 
especially  in  Bohemia.  Mac  expected  much  of  Vienna ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  disappointed.  I  believe  this  was 
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mostly  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  streets  round  and  about 
our  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station.  These 
streets  are  paved  with  cobblestones,  and  Mac  has  corns,  and 
had  only  one  pair  of  shoes.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be 
seen  in  Vienna.  It  has  large  parks,  well-stocked  museums, 
fine  picture-galleries  and  some  good  bridges  over  the  blue 
Danube.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  with  fairly  broad 
sidewalks.  The  secondary  streets  are  miserable,  their  side- 
walks being  in  many  cases  only  two  or  three  feet  wide  and 
paved  with  cobblestones,  as  already  mentioned.  Another 
bad  impression  was  caused  by  the  number  of  intoxicated 
people  of  the  lower  class  that  we  saw  about  the  streets,  and 
this,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger 
theatres  do  not  open  until  n.oo  P.M.  (eleven!),  made  us 
think  that  the  people  of  Vienna  are  somewhat  given  to 
dissipation.  We  were,  therefore,  not  sorry  to  leave  the 
place  on  the  2ist  October  for  Venice  (413  miles). 

THE   "  QUEEN  OF  THE   ADRIATIC." 

We  arrived  at  Venice  at  1 1  P.M.  and  stepped  into  a 
gondola  directly  in  front  of  the  railway  station.  The 
gondolier  must  have  taken  us  a  roundabout  way,  as  we 
•did  not  reach  our  hotel  until  midnight.  A  trip  in  a  gondola 
was  no  novelty  to  me ;  Mac,  however,  became  very 
enthusiastic  over  it,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  ever  so  much,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
the  pretty  "  Gondolier's  Song."  Instead  of  singing,  our 
gondolier  would  give  out  an  unearthly  yell  occasionally  as 
a  warning  to  other  gondolas  that  used  to  shoot  out  un- 
expectedly from  the  numerous  canals.  It  being  late,  the 
canals  were  as  black  as  Erebus,  and  it  seemed  that  we 
were  being  sculled  into  Hades.  We  felt  relieved  on 
reaching  our  hotel.  The  next  morning  being  fine,  we 
were  out  early,  and  having  chosen  a  suitable  spot,  we 
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sawv  Venice,  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  in  all  her 
glory,  and  it  was  a  sight  that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  both  of  us.  Venice  seemed  to  have  just  risen 
out  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  still  wet 
houses,  spires  and  domes  of  churches,  etc.,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  whole  city  was  built  of  glistening  crystal.  This 
view,  only  obtainable  from  suitable  places  and  at  certain 
times,  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  Venice  outside  of 
its  historical  interest,  its  palaces,  the  St.  Mark  Cathedral 
and  Square,  its  seventy-six  churches,  over  four  hundred 
bridges,  thousands  of  gondolas  and  miles  upon  miles  of 
canals.  A  three-days'  stay  is  long  enough  for  Venice. 
The  town  is  very  quiet,  and  Mac  was  in  his  glory,  because 
there  were  no  street-cars  nor  motors,  nor  horses  and 
carriages  to  run  over  us  while  he  was  talking.  Everybody 
moves  about  on  foot  or  in  a  gondola.  Trees  are  very 
seldom  seen,  excepting  those  in  a  small  park  at  one  end  of 
the  town.  The  two  principal  bridges  are  the  Rialto, 
mentioned  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  over  which  criminals  were  taken  after  judgment  had 
been  passed,  and,  it  is  said,  never  to  return.  The  bridge 
leads  from  the  Palace  to  the  Dungeon  over  a  canal  about 
1 8  feet  wide,  and  is  covered  in.  Mac  and  I  got  off  the 
principal  street  one  day,  and  very  shortly  lost  ourselves  in 
the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  from  only 
three  to  eight  feet  wide  and  very  short ;  where  the  sun 
never  shines  on  account  of  the  four-  and  five-storey  houses 
on  either  side ;  where  the  people  were  poorly-clad  and 
bore  a  scowl  instead  of  a  smile  on  their  countenance.  In 
these  streets  everything  was  damp,  and  the  plaster  of  the 
houses  mildewed.  Here  one  feels  himself  scarcely  safe  in 
the  daytime,  let  alone  at  night.  We  were  over  an  hour 
before  we  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves  from  this  maze 
within  a  maze,  and  felt  glad  when  we  came  out  at  last  near 
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the  Rialto  bridge,  where  we  could  breathe  again   without 
inhaling  too  many  microbes. 

A    WAIT   AND    REFLECTION    AT   MILAN. 

From  Venice  we  went  to  Milan  (176  miles),  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  2$th  September.  The  railway 
between  the  two  places  runs  through  a  low  country,  until 
it  reaches  to  near  Lake  Garda,  when  it  enters  more  hilly 
and  interesting  country.  Mac  left  me  here  and  went  to 
Rome  via  Florence  (430  miles),  and  after  a  week's  absence 
rejoined  me  at  Milan,  having  come  back  from  Rome  via 
Genoa  (432  miles).  I  did  not  care  about  going  with  Mac, 
as  I  had  gone  over  the  same  ground  with  my  daughter 
twice,  only  four  years  previously.  During  my  friend's 
absence  I  looked  over  Milan  leisurely,  and  what  a  contrast 
I  found  between  this  place  and  Venice.  In  regard  to  trade 
Milan  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Italy.  It  is  laid  out  prettily,  has  good  wide  streets,  many 
large  beautiful  squares  and  extensive  parks,  the  result  being 
that  the  place  is  healthy  and  the  people  are  well  and  happy. 
The  ladies  are  pretty ;  but  Mac  still  holds  that  those  of  Wies- 
baden are  more  so.  The  children  are  kept  conspicuously 
neat  and  clean  here  ;  but  one  does  not  see  very  many  about 
the  streets,  owing  probably  to  the  great  street  traffic.  The 
people  seem  also  to  be  generally  in  good  circumstances,  and 
we  were  not  pestered  every  few  minutes  for  ten  centimes,  as 
in  Venice.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  in 
walking  the  streets  here  after  dark,  and  of  the  stiletto  being 
found  in  one's  back  the  next  morning.  The  newspapers 
here  made  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  the  fighting  in  Tripoli ; 
otherwise  there  were  no  signs  of  any  war  going  one. 
While  at  Milan  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  aeroplanes  rise 
from  and  come  to  the  ground.  Both  performances  were 
carried  out  as  gracefully  by  these  aeroplanes  as  if  they  were 
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birds.  First  they  ran  along  the  ground  on  their  three  wheels 
for  a  short  distance  before  rising,  and  in  alighting  the 
momentum  carried  them  a  few  of  their  own  lengths  before 
they  came  to  a  stop.  Several  of  them  started  on  a  tour  for 
Turin  while  I  was  looking  on ;  they  carried  some  letters, 
and  one  of  them  had  a  passenger  on  board.  Fare,  fifty  Lire. 
I  had  seen  the  Zeppelin  airship  passing  over  Hamburg,  and 
also  one  crossing  over  Berlin  at  night,  the  latter  showing 
illuminated  advertisements ;  but  they  seemed  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  compared  to  these  gracefully  built  aeroplanes. 
The  aeroplanes  which  I  saw  looked,  when  at  a  distance  in 
the  air,  something  like  dragon-flies. 

EXCURSION    FROM   MILAN. 

After  Mac's  return  from  Rome  we  made  several  excur- 
sions from  Milan  to  some  of  the  Italian  lakes,  including 
Lakes  Como  and  Lugano.  Going  by  rail  to  Como,  we 
took  a  steamer  from  there  to  Menaggio  ;  thence  went  by 
rail  to  Porlezza,  and  then  took  a  steamer  from  there  to  Port 
Ceresio,  calling  at  many  of  the  towns  along  the  sides  of 
both  lakes.  All  of  the  towns  are  pretty  ;  but  Lugano  is  the 
prettiest.  The  scenery  about  both  lakes  is  varied  and 
beautiful.  Lake  Como  is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful ; 
it  is  32  miles  in  length  and  from  one  to  over  three  miles  in 
width.  One  never  wearies  of  looking  at  the  charming 
scenery  of  these  lakes  under  the  glow  of  an  Italian  sky. 
We  also  made  an  excursion  to  Monza,  the  town  where  the 
Emperor  Umberto  I.  was  assassinated  some  eleven  years  ago 
by  an  Italian  anarchist  from  America.  A  very  handsome 
capella,  costing  over  one  million  francs,  marks  the  spot  where 
the  Emperor  fell.  We  also  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  Milan's 
magnificent  cathedral  and  had  a  lovely  view  of  the  whole 
town  Mac  had  a  better  view  than  I,  because  he  climbed 
to  the  very  top  of  the  steeple,  about  200  ft.  higher  than  the 
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roof.  I  dare  not  venture  so  high  owing  to  dizziness,  and 
was  glad  to  get  down  from  the  roof  to  the  inside  of  the 
cathedral  again.  This  famous  cathedral  is  entirely  built  of 
marble.  All  the  inmense  columns  inside,  the  numerous 
(they  say  over  four  thousand)  statues  and  statuettes,  the 
slabs  which  form  the  terraced  roof  and  floor  within  the 
cathedral  and  all  the  inside  and  outside  belongings  are  ot 
Italian  marble.  Italy  is  full  of  very  large  and  very 
elaborately  adorned  churches,  and  if  only  half  of  the  untold 
wealth  that  they  cost  and  that  it  takes  to  support  them  had 
been  spent  judiciously  for  the  benefit  of  its  poor  people 
there  would  be  no  poverty  in  Italy  at  the  present  day.  We 
visited  many  of  the  churches  in  different  towns,  and  never 
saw  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  a  church  taken  up  by  any 
congregation  during  service. 

RETURNING  TO   GENEVA. 

After  Mac's  lifelong  desire  to  see  Rome  had  been 
satisfied,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  home  again  ;  so 
we  packed  up  our  belongings  and  left  Milan  for  Geneva 
(252  miles)  on  the  7th  November  via  the  Simplon  Pass. 
The  scenery  all  along  this  route  is  the  grandest  and  most 
interesting  that  we  had  seen  from  windows  of  a  train  since 
we  left  Geneva.  Not  long  after  leaving  Milan  the  line  runs 
through  some  rich  agricultural  districts,  then  for  nearly  an 
hour  it  skirts  the  lovely  lake  Maggiore,  after  which  it  passes 
through  gorges  between  awe-inspiring  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  reaches  the  Simplon  Tunnel  in  about  three  hours. 
The  tunnel  is  1 2^  miles  long,  and  it  took  us  23  minutes  to 
get  through  it.  After  having  passed  through  this  tunnel  we 
found  that  Monte  Rosa,  15,215  feet  in  height,  which  we  had 
sighted  shortly  after  leaving  Milan,  was  still  seemingly  near. 
We  also  caught  sight  of  the  grand  and  majestic  Matterhorn 
(14,757  feet)  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard  at  a  farther  distance, 
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with  its  Hospice  (8,120  feet),  all  on  our  left.  On  our  right 
we  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Jungfrau  (13,671 
feet)  through  chasms  between  the  nearer  mountains.  I  had 
invited  Mac  before  we  left  Geneva  to  climb  this  mountain 
together,  but  he  declined  the  invitation  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  no  love  for  any  Jungfrau  that  reared  to  such  a 
height.  After  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  we 
finished  this  most  interesting  trip  by  skirting  the  whole 
length  of  Geneva  lake  from  Villeneuve,  near  Montreux,  via 
Lausanne  to  Geneva. 

SAFE   BACK   IN   GENEVA. 

Mac  was  very  pleased  to  find  himself  again  in  Geneva 
safe  and  sound ;  for  during  the  first  part  of  our  travels  it 
appeared  that  we  were  never  to  get  back  here  alive.  Mac 
is  a  great  talker,  and  he  would  persist  in  talking  while 
crossing  the  crowded  streets  of  large  cities  through  which 
motor  cars  and  electric  railway  cars  run  at  a  most  terrific 
speed.  Many  a  time  have  we  saved  our  lives  just  by  a  few 
inches.  Often  have  I  hauled  him  back  from  almost  beneath 
the  wheels  of  a  motor-car ;  but  I  must  confess  that  there 
are  a  few  occasions  when  he  rendered  the  same  service 
to  me.  Another  reason  why  Mac  is  glad  that  he  is  back 
here  is  his  being  able  to  obtain  pure  milk.  Getting 
old,  he  almost  lives  on  milk  alone.  There  is  a  particular 
goat  here  which  supplies  all  he  wants.  The  custom  in 
this  place  is  to  send  a  lot  of  goats  into  town  every 
morning  to  supply  milk.  Each  lot  of  twelve  or  more  is 
in  charge  of  a  man,  who  walks  among  them  and^does  the 
milking  when  and  wherever  called  upon.  Every  goat  has 
a  bell  around  its  neck  to  let  people  know  that  they  are 
about.  The  regular  customers  have  their  particular  goat, 
and  it  is  funny  to  see  that  goat  run  from  among  and 
far  ahead  of  the  others  to  the  door  where  the  customer 
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lives ;  sometimes  even  butting  at  the  door  until  it  is 
opened  or  until  a  can  is  lowered  from  the  window  of  an 
upper  storey. 

A   PARTING. 

To  my  great  regret  Mr.  McCormick  left  me  on  the 
loth  November  to  go  back  to  his  relations  in  New  York, 
via  Paris,  London  and  the  lakes  of  Killarney.  He  wrote  to 
me  from  London  on  the  i6th  November,  stating  that  he 
was  quite  well,  but  sorry  for  not  having  remained  in  Paris 
some  days  longer.  He  had  probably  only  four  days  in  that 
gayest  of  all  cities.  He  wished  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you  and  all  his  other  friends  in  Yokohama,  Kobe  and 
the  Far  East  generally. 

A   RECAPITULATION   AND  APPLICATION. 

Such  is  a  short  description  of  our  travels  and  the  im- 
pressions received.  To  mention  all  that  we  have  seen, 
heard  and  admired  or  disliked,  would  fill  a  book,  and  books 
written  by  globe-trotters  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  one 
got  up  by  a  novice  in  that  line  would  be  presumptious,  to  say 
the  least.  I  have  several  times  mentioned  about  bad  streets 
that  we  came  across  in  some  of  the  towns  we  visited. 
Such  streets  were,  however,  the  exceptions  and  not  the 
rule  :  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the  first  impression  made 
upon  us  on  visiting  any  town  for  the  first  time,  whether 
good  or  bad,  depended  mostly  on  the  condition  of  its 
streets ;  and  as  it  was  with  us  so  it  is  with  every  tourist. 
In  connection  with  this  I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
Yokohama  Municipal  Authorities  are  not  alive  to  this  fact. 
They  surely  do  not  understand  that  the  first  impression 
made  upon  any  tourist  on  his  first  visit  to  Yokohama  must 
be  very  bad,  owing  to  the  miserable  conditions  of  its  streets, 
and  that  it  requires  something  grander  than  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Japan  to  erase  such  first  impressions.  Here  in 
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Switzerland  every  nerve  is  strained  to  make  their  towns  and 
their  streets  so  that  the  first  impressions  on  strangers  shall 
be  good,  and  they  afterwards  do  their  utmost  to  cater  to 
their  wants  and  comforts  in  every  possible  way.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  Their  towns  are  overcrowded  every  season 
with  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  whose  number 
is  yearly  increasing.  They  leave  millions  upon  millions  01 
money  in  the  country  every  year.  Without  tourists  Switzer- 
land would  be  a  poor  country  indeed ;  with  them  it  is  a 
most  prosperous  one.  Why  does  Japan  not  bestir  herself, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  and  do  like  Switzerland  ? 

I  may  remain  in  Geneva  or  Montreaux  all  the  winter 
in  order  to  be  near  my  daughter.  If  the  climate  should 
not  agree  with  me  then  I  shall  probably  go  to  Nice,  which 
is  another  place  noted  for  its  endeavour  to  draw  tourists  by 
making  them  comfortable,  and  they  are  evidently  successful, 
for  the  place  is  not  only  crowded  throughout  the  winter, 
but  during  the  whole  year. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JOHN  J.  MAHLMANN. 
Geneva,  Nov.  2Oth,  1911. 
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